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THE ELECTIONS. 


fw election history of the last week, though it has 
shown as strongly as ever the depth and force of the 
reaction throughout the country against the enormous mis- 
management of the late Government, has shown also the 
unwisdom of the shrill cries of triumph uttered when the 
battle was not half over by some whose allegiance to Con- 
servatism is not of a quite unquestionable character. The 
Ides of March were not past then ; they are not past now. 
But the day is sufficiently advanced to make it safe to 
say that Mr. Giapstone’s name, by itself, is no longer a 
name to conjure with. The English boroughs, containing a 
constituency which, for combination of numbers, intelligence, 
education, political experience, property, and that connexion 
with property which skilled labour, even without capital, 
gives, is unrivalled in the world, provided Mr. GLapsToNnE 
in 1880 with the whole, or more than the whole, of his great 
Parliamentary majority. They have now (with somewhat 
reduced returning power, it is true) put him in an actual 
minority of seven. The four or five millions of the population 
of London, containing voters of every class and an immense 
majority of the lower and lower middle class, have seated 
Conservatives to Liberals in the proportion of more than 
seven to five, and have not left the defeated party the cold 
comfort of alleging a majority of votes against a minority of 
seats. The other English boroughs have followed suit, 
though somewhat less decisively ; and everywhere, even 
where the Liberals have saved their seats, the immense rise 
in the Conservative vote which was so noticeable in Bir- 
mingham, and which it is either childish or dishonest to 
attempt to account for by the Irish thunderstorm, is appa- 
rent. Even Mr. Joun Morey, incomparably the ablest 
and most popular of the Radical candidates not of Cabinet 
rank, despite the solid Caucus vote, despite Mr. Cowen’s 
heroic but rather unwise neglect of the ordinary arts of 
electioneering, was left behind the candidate who has offended 
against Mr. Giapstone, and himself narrowly escaped defeat 
by a Conservative. 
These things speak for themselves, though not more 
eloquently than the frantic devices of the Liberals to avert 
their disasters in the boro and their reckless efforts to 
repair them at any cost in the English counties and outside 
England. In all the annals of electioneering a more dis- 
graceful trick is hardly recorded than the assertion—spread 
at Manchester not by irresponsible skits and anonymous 
posters, but by the most respectable newspapers of the 
place—that Lord Freperick Hamiuton and other Con- 
servative candidates had been secretly foregathering with 
Mr. Parnett. This, though false, was an assertion made 
exactly at the moment when it was impossible to contradict 
it in time. As for the extraordinary story about Lord 
Satispury’s Dieppe residence which is attributed to Mr. 
Leonarp Courtney, one can only hope that Mr. Courtney 
for the first and only time in his life was attempting a joke, 
and that the joke savoured of his inexperience. These 
devices having failed in the boroughs, the Liberal party, or 
the party which inherits that historic name, turned to the 
amiable but politically mischievous pseudo-patriotism of 
Scotland, to the sectarian spite of a certain class of Welsh- 
men, and to the ignorance and cupidity of the agricultural 
labourer, stimulated by Mr. Cuamperain’s bribes on the 
one hand, and his appeals to class hatred on the other, to 
get them out of their difficulty. These appeals have been 
made with an openness, a simplicity, an apparent uncon- 


consciousness, which will be the wonder, when it is not the 
amusement, of the political historian of the future. No 
demagogue, no despot, ever made such a naked reference 
from sober to drunk as these representatives 
of a creed which has always professed to rest on argument 
only, to despise and reprobate prejudice, to look down with 
—_ on the petty feelings of class hatred, sect hatred, race 
tred. 

The county elections so far have unfortunately shown that 
these discreditable tactics are by no means unsuccessful. The 
Tories have little to lose in Scotland and Wales, and they 
have not only held that little, but gained more—the defeat 
of Mr. Dick Peppie, the standard-bearer of Scotch Dis- 
establishment, being especially satisfactory in Scotland, as 
the defeat of Mr. Carnz, a re tative of one of the 
silliest varieties of Radicalism, is in England. The Welsh 
counties and boroughs where seats have not been gained 
themselves show the rising tide of Conservatism which 
has been so noteworthy elsewhere, and some positive vic- 
tories have been scored in the Principality. Even in 
Ireland the concentration of the entire forces of Mr. 
PARNELL against the Conservatives, and the treacherous 
connivance of some nominally loyal Liberals at his plans, 
has only resulted in the annihilation of the Irish Liberal 
party. But though the English counties have shown 
nothing like the sweep which was prophesied, much 
harm has been done. There were three districts in par- 
ticular which were ed with doubt, if not exactly 
fear, by those who have derived their knowledge, not from 
glib newspaper articles written to order in a fortnight’s 
tour among the new voters, but from years of sojourning 
and wandering about England. These are the West 
country, East Anglia, and Yorkshire. The first two are the 
strongholds of the two great Liberal powers, Dissent and 
Ignorance, and it was known that they had been more un- 
scrupulously worked by the agents of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
than any other districts. Yorkshire, even more largely 
increased than Lancashire in voting strength, has in its 
mining and manufacturing districts a class of inhabitants 
lower, not in native intelligence, but in information and 
political experience, than those of the neighbouring county. 
It is, moreover, to a great extent actuated by one of 
those odd’ weaknesses of human nature which count for so 
much in fact, though they ought to count for so little in 
reason. If Lancashire “ went Liberal,” Yorkshire would 
possibly “go Tory”; when Lancashire goes Tory, York- 
shire is almost certain to go Liberal. Again, these very 
districts, though the most dangerous, had been the most 
neglected. In the extreme East and the extreme West 
alike Conservative organization has been notoriously slack 
and ineffective, while the Yorkshire Conservatives, with 
some creditable exceptions, can show nothing like the army 
of distinguished and energetic workers who have made 
Lancashire a Tory stronghold as well as a stronghold of 
wealth and intelligence. These forebodings have been to 
too great an extent fulfilled. Seats, valuable not merely 
numerically, have been lost in Suffolk and Somersetshire, in 
Devonshire and Norfolk, while the West Riding has proved 
its rivalry to Lancashire, and its fidelity to Liberalism, by 
returning a considerable number of persons of whom no- 
thing is known but their names. Nor are the Tory losses 
confined to these districts; and among the outlying 
disasters is one of the most serious, the defeat of Sir 
Matrsew Waite Riptey. On the other hand, the home 
counties, whose real political weight far exceeds that of all 
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others, have been remarkably staunch; and the Liberal 
jubilation over the gross total is only justified by the fore- 
gone conclusion of the not yet polled-out Scotch vote. 


Nevertheless, unless the good sense of the remaining 
county districts displays itself in a very marked form, it is 
true that the Tories, though they have made up the 
immense leeway of the last Parliament, have not made it 
up.so as to be able to deal with the solid Nationalist vote 
and the Liberal Opposition. This is a reason for straining 
every nerve to increase the strength of the Government 
in England, but it is a reason also for considering very 
seriously what is to come next. Of course, if the loud 
pretensions of Mr. Grapstone and his followers that their 
main wish for a majority was a wish to be able to confront 
Mr. Parnewt boldly had been sincere, there would be 
little danger. They would rally loyally to the Government 
in pursuance of this plan, and, unless reactionary measures 
were proposed, would abstain from partisan action. But 
the veriest child can never have been taken in by Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s new-born zeal for the. Empire, and the English 
borough elections were no sooner over than his followers at 
once dropped the mask. They have flatly declined before- 
hand to make any common cause against the enemy whom 
they have depicted in such alarming colours. “ Liberal 
‘‘ measures can only be had from Liberal men” is, it seems, 
“the curiously frank, if also curiously shameless, motto of 
the Liberals. It is even the motto of Mr. GLapsToNnE’s 
chuckle of triumph to his constituents—a chuckle as regard- 
less of the future as that of some of his opponents last 
week. But he and his su appear to be agreed on 
the motto just formulated. In other words, they have 
improved upon the old refusal to prescribe unless called in. 
They say that the patient shall not take the prescription, 
however salutary, and however much after their own ideas, 
unless they get the fee. Mr. Parne.t but a week ago was 
an enemy to be fought to the last gasp; this week, it seems, 
he is an enemy who may work his will unless these patriotic, 
these devoted men are entrusted with place and power, 
with office and salary, in order to keep him at bay. “And 
“« what should I be the better of that?” saysthe plainspoken 
gaoler in Guy Mannering, when an appeal is made to him. 
The great Liberal party, unless these its spokesmen traduce 
it, is in exactly the same frame of mind as the humane 
Mr. McGurroe. Thisattitude for a patriotic party, a party 
which but the other day was making the most frenzied 
appeals to English patriotism, is certainly peculiar. Butits 
frankness is perhaps commendable, and should certainly be 
useful to the Government, both in the elections which are 
yet to come and in the deliberations which must follow their 
close. 


BURMAH. 


HE collapse of THerBaw’s monarchy has been far more 
rapid than anybody had thought possible. When it 

was reported that the troops holding the forts opposite Ava 
had surrendered without resistance, and in obedience to an 
order from their Kiva, the war was felt to be as good as 


‘ ever. The confidence might have been premature, and it is 


not to be taken for granted that we have fired our last shot 
yet. When the legitimate ruler has disappeared the Dacoit 
of enterprising and patriotic character not uncommonly 
makes his appearance. With proper management, however, 
he can generally be brought to order by the police. For the 

resent all organized opposition is over. The royal troops 
disbanded, and have Jaid down their arms, the forts 
have been occupied, the war steamers seized or destroyed, and 
the Kine himself is by this time a prisoner in British terri- 
tory, where he will remain the pensioner of the State whose 
lumber-room, as Haps1 Baza finely observed, is full of the 
thrones of kings. This revolution seems to have been 
effected with the entire approval of His Majesty’s subjects. 
The Burmans may perhaps one day begin, like the fluent 
Baboo, to lament the times when the King of innumerable 
white elephants ruled in splendour over a loyal people, and 
their ancestors had not to enjoy law and prosperity at the 
price of obeying foreign masters. For the present they 
would seem to be heartily glad to be rid of a monarch who 
had just energy enough to commit an occasional massacre, 
but who could not keep his own servants in decent order 
and was never known to have cut off the head of the right 
person. Even the white elephant has failed the dynasty of 
Aompra. Foreign Correspondents have looked .on the 
arcana imperii, and they find the sacred palaces tawdry and 


the sacred beast black. He has two poor little white spots, 
and nothing more. 

At the stage things have reached it is not premature 
to review the whole expedition as a completely finished piece 
of work. There not only may but probably will be more 
fighting to do. When the Dacoits have appeared and dis- 
appeared in the natural “course of things,” it will be 
wonderful if the frontier tribes do not give trouble. The 
Shans must be very unlike other barbarians if they take 
kindly to the neighbourhood of a strong Power which will 
punish raiding. Before long, too, there will be a tempting 
amount of plunder passing on the road to China, These, 
however, will be the difficulties of administration, and 
not of conquest. Upper Burmah has been occupied, and 
most thoroughly. No expedition ever undertaken by this 
country, whether from home or from one of its dependen- 
cies, has ever been more swiftly or completely successful 
than this. Compared with some of its immediate pre- 
decessors it scarcely seems to be the work of the same 
State. No doubt it was purely a matter of accident. 
that it came to be done under an Administration which 
had not directed the Boer War, the Afghan frontier dis- 
pute, the Suakim and Nile expeditions. It is open to 
anybody to believe, and in these days, when a certain 
Biblical curse seems to be in process of being fulfilled, 
belief will be easy for many, that General PrenpERGasT 
would have found his way to Mandalay with equal rapidity 
if the Ministry of all the virtues had never ridden for a fall. 
The contrast between the undertakings mentioned above 
and this one is none the less striking. The great neces- 
saries in war, as good authorities have decided, are an 
object and a plan. From Majuba Hill to the roamings of 
the River Column these two things have been conspicu- 
ously wanting in our little wars. They have not only 
been absent, but it never was possible for the generals to 
get them, Turenne himself could not have produced either 
under a Government which would not tell him where it. 
was prepared to let him go, and which, as far as merely 
human observation can discover, had a different intention 
itself every day in the week, With the changes at White- 
hall has come a very different way of conducting wars, 
and it is at least a plausible opinion that the one had had 
something to do with the other. General Prenpercast has 
been given a definite object and allowed to carry out his 
plan. We have already commented with due emphasis, and 
for the purpose of giving well-deserved praise, on the rapidity 
with which the troops were put into the field, It is en- 
couraging to know that there is one part of our complex 
military organization which is not liable to be found “ want- 
“ ing in everything at the critical moment,” like the Spanish 
armies abused by the Duke of Wetuincton. The Burmese 
expeditionary force was collected quietly, it was not found 
necessary to run up and down in search of a commander, the 
troops were sent silently and quickly tothescene of operations, 
and they have been so thoroughly well equipped that there has 
been no hitch whatever. If there have been any secret lets 
and hindrances, they have been corrected secretly. This 
rapidity has perhaps had something to do with the fact that 
the War Correspondent has been nearly absent from the 
scene; and really we do not know that anybody has been 
the worse for the want of him. Certainly the operations 
have not suffered because none of these infallible advisers 
were at hand to correct the innumerable blunders which are 
discovered by their critical eyes. Many things have doubt- 
less contributed to smooth the way for General PRENDERGAST. 
The stupidity of the Kine and his unpopularity have caused 
the defence to be more languid than it need have been, but 
the suddenness of the General’s advance has unquestion- 
ably had quite as much to do with his easy success as any 
of the other assignable causes. It is a truism, but one 
which is continually neglected at home, that swift opera- 
tions of this kind are only possible with armies which are 
honestly administered on the understanding that they are 
really to fight, and not to be kept as a show. 


The settlement of Upper Burmah must now be made at 
an early date. Whatever course the Indian Government. 
decides to take, it cannot be left in doubt much longer. The 
appointment of Colonel SLADEN as temporary administrator 
is, of course, no distinct proof of the Vicrroy’s intentions. 
Some such step must have been taken as a matter of 
course; but that an officer of standing who possesses a 
peculiarly good knowledge of Burmah should have been 
sent with the expedition and put in command at once is 
perhaps a sign that it has been decided to take the only 


course which will prove satisfactory in the long. run and 
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annex Upper Burmah altogether. Under one disguise or 
another annexation must be the result of this expedition, 
and there is no appearance of anything in the state of 
native feeling which makes it necessary to set up such 
a costly sham as a protectorate. With the work of settling 
one frontier State which has been forced upon us by the 
folly of its rulers on our hands, it is impossible not to look 
upon the last news from Nepaul as a warning. The 
Himalayan kingdom has contrived to get along in quiet 
since the massacre which followed close on the death of 
June Bawaupur. It has escaped the anarchy which in 
the East commonly follows the death of a vigorous ad- 
ministrator for an exceptionally long period. Now, how- 
ever, it would seem that the various candidates for the 
es of Prime Minister which June Banaupur had made 
ereditary in his family are out of patience, and will wait 
no longer. The late change of Ministry, managed in the 
usual Nepaulese way, has been carried out thoroughly for 
the moment. It does lead to a certain thoroughness when 
a Prime Minister has to get into office by murdering his 
redecessor like M. Renan’s priest of Nemi. The draw- 
k to the practice is that it commonly leads to civil 
war. In the case of Nepaul, from which we draw the 
Goorkha regiments, these wars are sure to be sanguinary 
if they once begin, and their result is certain. Sooner or 
later a British army may again have to pass the Terai 
and occupy Khatmandu. There is, however, no likelihood 
that the occupation will have to be made for some time. 
The present ins took care to wait for the absence of the 
English Resident before they shot their predecessors, which 
shows a certain respect for British authority. As long as 
that exists, the Viceroy will probably not advise inter- 
ference with a well-established custom of the country. 
Nepaul is not the doorway for any possible invader of 
India; and, as long as the country is peaceful, Lord 
Dvrrerin will not consider the murder of a premier or 
two any reason why he should turn from the pleasing task 
of rewarding Scindiah by the restoration of Gwalior or the 
immediate work of settling Burmah. 


SPAIN. 


HE most icuous or most notorious of Spanish sub- 
jects survived the young Kine only by a day. The 
death of Atronso XII. bodes ill for the future of Spain. The 
career of Marshal Serrano coincided for forty years with the 
inglorious history of his country, A biographer writing in 
the Times has taken the trouble to enumerate the political 


changes to which Szrrano was a party. It seems that he 


witnessed, almost always as an active participator in suc- 
cessive movements, the formation of eighty-four Adminis- 
trations, the outbreak of forty rebellions, and twelve changes 
in the tenure of supreme power in the State. On several 
occasions Constituent Cortes were entrusted with the duty 
of reorganizing the institutions of the country on a de- 
mocratic basis; and it may be remembered that English 
Radicals sometimes affected to envy the liberties which 
were enjoyed under some ephemeral Monarchy or Re- 
public. Freedom of person, of public meeting, or of the 
press, was established by fundamental laws, and further 
secured by the public declarations and oaths of Serrano 
or some rival adventurer who represented the latest re- 
volution. In every case the experiment failed after a 
short trial, and the Government was su ed or dis- 
solved by some mutinous military chief. For some reason 
which has not been fully explained representative govern- 
ment, though it has nominally existed for two or three 
generations, has never taken root in Spain. Every Minister 
can at a dissolution command a docile majority ; and until 
lately fundamental changes have been more often accom- 

lished by ambitious generals than by statesmen, or even 

y demagogues. The chief advantage of the revival of the 
Monarchy, independently of the personal qualities of the 
Kine, was that the dynasty promised to be permanent. 
The last change in the form of government was effected, 
like the rest, by a military rebellion; but since the resto- 
ration of the Bourson sovereign by Martinez Campos, 
Atronso XII. had already reigned for eleven years; and 
there was reason to hope that the era of mutinous conspi- 
racies was becoming obsolete. Serrano’s latest attempt to 
recover power consisted in the organization of a Parlia- 
mentary party under the familiar name of the “ Liberal 
“ Union.’ 


| 


Although he generally contrived to float on the surface of 
the political current, SerrAvo attained no high distinction 
as a soldier or statesman. He first emerged from the crowd 
of candidates for power as the favourite of the Queen whom 
he afterwards helped to dethrone. A steady devotion to his 
own interests and a capacity for intrigue enabled him to 
maintain, with oceasional interruption, the ascendency which 
he originally owed to the grace of his person and his manners. 
His scanty laurels were all won in civil war, and in military 
ability he was inferior to Prim and O’Donvett, if not to 
Narvagz and Esparrero. He earned his dukedom, when 
he was Captain-General of Cuba, by the nominal annexation 
to Spain of the Republic, once the Colony, of San Domingo, 
When it appeared that the reconquest could only be accom- 
plished at the cost of a troublesome war, the disappoint- 
ment probably affected O’DonneLL more deeply than his 
lieutenant. It was well for Spain that the enterprise 
was abandoned before the close of the American Civil 
War. The Mowroe doctrine would otherwise have been 
vindicated in San Domingo as in Mexico, especially as 
General Grant himself entertained a design of annexing 
the Spanish part of the island to the United States. After 
the death of O’Donnett and Narvarz, Serrano formed 
a political alliance with Prim, and both chiefs shared the 
resentment which the whole nation felt at the miserable 
Palace seandals from which Serrano had long been dis- 
sociated. GonzaLes Bravo, who erroneously thought that 
a civilian could govern Spain by corruption without de- 
pendence on the army, sentenced the two military chiefs to 
banishment ; but Admiral Torrere, who died two or three 
weeks ago, declared against the Court on behalf of the 
fleet at Cadiz. Serrano and Prim were recalled and took 
the lead of the insurrection, and Serrano obtained an 
victory over the part of the army which still adhered to the 
cause of the Queen. Having dethroned Isapetua II., the 
victorious chiefs declared their purpose of maintaining a 
Monarchy, and, as they were not provided with a candidate 
for the Crown, SERRANO caused the Cortes to declare him 
Regent of the Kingdom, while Prim as Minister practically 
conducted the Government. Admiral Toprre’s scheme of 
placing the Duke of Monrrensier on the vacant throne 
had been already overruled by his colleagues. 


The Queen had been dethroned at the beginning of 
1869, and the rest of the year was occupied with schemes 
and negotiations for providing a successor. The choice of 
the Duke of Genoa met with impediments ; and a plan for 
uniting the Peninsula by the election of the Crown Prince 
of Portugal also proved abortive. In the summer of 1870 
Prim unintentionally caused the rupture between France 
and Germany by his offer of the Spanish Crown to Prince 
Leorotp of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. At last AMADEUS, 
Duke of Aosta, and second son of Vicron EMMANUEL, 
accepted Prim’s offer of the succession ; and the choice was 
of course sanctioned by the Cortes. Unfortunately, at the 
very moment when the new King landed in Spain, Pr 
was killed by an assassin, and Serrano, after resigning 
his office of Regent, made no loyal effort to support the 
sovereign for whose election he was responsible. He com- 
manded the troops engaged in a contest with the Carlists of 
the North, and he afterwards returned for a time to the 
post of Minister; but he had been succeeded by ZorrILta 
when Amapeus abdicated, and returned to Italy. After the 
consequent proclamation of a Republic, Serrano had some 
difficulty in escaping from the rabble of Madrid, After a 
few months of despotic government, conducted by CasTELAR 
as President of the Republic, General Pavia, amid universal 
satisfaction, turned the Government and the Cortes out of 
doors; and SERRANO once more became chief of the Exe- 
cutive Government, though not with his former title of 
Regent. At the beginning of 1872, while he was again 
commanding the army of the North, he heard of the re- 
storation of Atronso XII. by Martinez Campos. After a 
short retirement from Spain, Serrano offered his adherence 
to the Kiva, and since that time, though he was still leader 
of a party, he had not returned to office. The survival of 
factious tendencies is exemplified in the demand of Szrrano 
and the Liberal Union for the re-enactment of the imprac- 
ticable Constitution of 1868. 

It may be hoped that such a career as that of Serrano 
can never be repeated in Spain; but the strange vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune probably indicate no extraordinary 
want of principle. A patriotic and resolute king, reign- 
ing by a title independent of popular caprice, would have 
furnished the best security against the tition of a 
series of ignoble revolutions. Atronso XII, had already 
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independence of character had been unwillingly recognized 
by. Ministers of doubtful fidelity ; but his primary merit 
consisted, if an old sarcasm may be used for a novel purpose, 
in his “having taken the trouble to be born.” Hereditary 
right seems in Spain, if not in all other countries, to be the 
indispensable condition of permanent order. During the 


‘troubles of a long minority which followed the death of 


Ferpinanp VIL, the title of the infant Queen was never 
seriously disputed except by a Legitimist Pretender ; and 
the subsequent crimes and follies of her reign tried the 


_ patience of her subjects for many years before they were 


pared to acquiesce in her dethronement. The accession 


bf her son, then a boy of seventeen, needed only to be pro- 
_ claimed by a general of division to be accepted by the army 


and the nation, though nothing was known of the new 
Krno’s personal qualities, The short-lived Republic, and 


_ the more respectable dictatorship of CasTILLo, were then 
fresh in the popular memory, and the judgment of states- 


men confirmed the natural sentiment of preference for the 


. heir of a long-established dynasty. 


» The Queen-Recent on whom the Royal authority de- 


_owolves will be necessarily dependent on the loyalty and 


triotism of her advisers. Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLO 
done her a service by resigning office in favour of 


° Sacasta, who is a principal Parliamentary leader, and the 
-reeognized chief of the so-called Liberal party. In the first 


days of the interregnum, rival politicians concur in pro- 
fessions of goodwill to the new Government; but the 


_ jealousies of civil and military aspirants to power will 


soon disclose themselves. The most serious danger which 
immediately threatens the established order is likely to 
arise from Republican intrigues. ZorRILLA, who once com- 
peted with Sacasta for the control of the Cortes, has 
now become a Republican and a conspirator ; and it is sup- 
posed that he has for some time past been prepared to 
take advantage of the catastrophe which has now occurred. 
For some reason which has not been explained, Sejfior 
Canovas and his colleagues concealed the condition of the 
Krine’s health long after they knew that his recovery was 
unlikely or impossible, Such secrets are always known 
to those whom it is desired to keep in ignorance, and it is 
not improbable that Zorritta may have profited by his 
knowledge of the facts. On the other hand, rumours of 
events which are intrinsically probable have often no 


_ foundation in fact. It is not at present certain whether 


ZorrRi.1A has left London, or where, if at all, he is pre- 
ring insurrection. It is said with much probability that 
ASTELAR, who is more trusted than ZorRILLA by the pure 
Republicans, has announced his intention of keeping aloof 


_ from plots or military enterprises. He will naturally use 
gpecnsonitios which may arise for the promotion of a 


Republic. The Monarchy is now less secure than when 
Prim and Serrano were seeking in vain for a king. 


HOME RULE FOR ENGLAND. 


IF the really good old English times, as Sir CHartes 


Dix knows, England at least enjoyed Home Rule. 


| ‘We might be harried by the Danes, but we had made (espe- 
. dially if Professor Freeman is right) a pretty clean sweep of 
' the Celts. The vengeance of the Gael, as Mr. Parweti 


puts it, was out of the question ; for the Gael was having a 
really pleasant time at home in an island where saints 
were as common as frogs were rare, and where landlords 
were massacred at convenient intervals. He had Home 
Rule and we had Home Rule, and the Scotch vote was as 
‘unknown as the Iroquois League to our happy England. 
Happy days! what a pity, as Sir Cuantes Ditke justly 
holds, that they ever ended! Good days, and evil days, and 
all days pass away; but, as Sir Cuaries very properly 


- maintains, the Norman Conquest was at the bottom of the 
trouble. We do not think that the member for Chelsea 
- {and Kensal Town) has ever stated this branch of the subject 
-owhich he has made his own. It was the Normans, no 


mistake about it, who prevented England from enjoying 


_ her old privilege of Home Rule, and who made us serfs of 


Trish kernes and Scotch “ Radical bodies.” 
_ If it had not been for the Norman Conquest (to demon- 
strate this interesting point) England would certainly 
never have gone filibustering in Erin, and, in all human 
bability, would have left the Scotch to their own devices. 
t. JEROME says they were cannibals; but that is no affair 


_of ours—quite the reverse. If our Norman kings had only 
let them alone, and not insisted on introducing the blessings 
of civilization, why, by this time the Scotch might have 
eaten each other up. Mr. GuapsTonz will appreciate our . 
argument, for it is backed by the authority of a Father of 
the Church. St. Jenome says the Scotch were cannibals, 
so that must be true; and we have all heard of Sawny 
Bean, who continued the practice into quite recent times. 
Very well ; it was Normans, like Bruce, who gave theScotch 
civilization—what they had of it—and a central government. 
Consequently the Normans checked the Caledonian propensity 
to dine on each other, a propensity which (unchecked) would 
not have left a single voter between Cape Wrath and the 
Tweed. It is notoriously to these voters, to Solid Scotland, 
that the Liberals owethe more part of their electoral successes. 
Therefore we, the dethroned and degraded English, have no 
Home Rule, but are governed by the Scotch. ‘“ We perish 
“ by the people that we made,” like King Arrnur. This, 
like private property in land, central government, and 
the rest of our woes, is due to the Norman Conauest, 
without which the English would have left the Scotch 
sternly alone to their own devices. The case in Ireland 
is similar. We don’t want some eighty Nationalists to 
hold their secret councils in Westminster. We don’t want 
Mr. PARNELL, we don’t want Mr. Catian, though of the two 
we greatly prefer that genial rebel. It is all the fault of 
the Normans. Early England would no more have dreamed 
of annexing Ireland than of annexing Burmah. It was the 
Normans who began it ; they conquered Ireland, and did 
not conquer it well. Had they left the island alone, the 
islanders would long ago have destroyed each other in a 
series of internecine feuds, The land would have been left 
vacant, at prairie value. : 


What is the obvious from these historical 
associations? Clearly that we must have Home Rule for 
England again. No Celts need apply. The Welsh vote, 
the Irish vote, the Scotch vote deducted would leave 
England to manage her own affairs. Not even the cow 
would lead Mr, GuapsTonz, as the cow led the people of 
Capmvus, to a Cadmeian victory. Home Rule for England, 
then, should be our cry—a very good cry, and a pity ’tis 
that no one thought of it sooner. Uninfluenced by English 
civilization, the Irish and Scotch will soon devour each 
other. The Radical wolf has already preyed on the Liberal 
wolf in Scotland, much to the public g The two, when 
we have Home Rule and they have Home Rule, will eat 
each other up. In Ireland, left to herself, every hamlet will 
produce her Cauian, and Mr. Cauuan’s friends are already 
calling Mr. Parnett by the rudest names. England, 
home-ruled, will once more be free, respected, and all that 
she would have been but for the Norman Conquest. 


THE BALKANS AND THE NILE. 


pees ALEXANDER of Bulgaria, having followed 
up his very creditable repulse of his fellow-brigands 
the Servians, has been met with a “ Thus far and no farther” 
by Austrian emissaries. If he is a sensible prince, he must 
be very much obliged to them. For it is quite clear that 
pushing his advantages could only bring the ethnomaniacs 
who are at t ecstatic over his victories into a v 
different frame of mind. It was horrible of the Servia of 
Dusnan to interfere with the Bulgaria of Samvue.; but 
rigid historians would be the first to admit that the Bul- 
garia of SamvEL must not meddle with the Servia of 
usHAN. To those to whom these respectable Royalties are 
both as the figures which are in process of refurbishment 
at Madame Tussaun’s, Prince ALEXANDER’s victory is only 
disquieting, or indeed interesting, inasmuch as it may affect 
the peace of Europe; and the action of Austria is for the 
moment favourable to the preservation of that peace. 
Turkey has never been, and, unless egged on in some .under- 
hand manner, will not be, averse to a ceable settle- 
ment of the East-Roumelian difficulty ; Prince ALEXANDER’s 
finances are not such as to make him indifferent to an in- 
demnity ; and the success of the Servians in all their recent 
wars is not likely to make them really anxious for more 
fighting. There remains, indeed, the Greek quantity in the 
equation, and those Greeks who persuade themselves that 
they are in some rather incomprehensible way sons of 


Mixtiavgs and Cimon will doubtless wish to show that they 
are as much the superior of the subjectsof the lamented SamueL 


| as the subjects of the lamented SamuEL are the superiors of 
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the subjects of the eminent Dusnan. When men begin by 
pom ag Te world that their grandsires drew a bow 
at the battle of Hastings, they are naturally impatient at 
the grandson of anybody else sending an arrow with decent 
recision anywhere. It will be a happy day when united 
urope, weary of this antiquarian dotage, puts an end to it 
once for all. 

But it is evident that for the present the end is not 
European mankind at large is disposed to pick a nominal 
quarrel with England for very obvious reasons. England 
is at the moment hopelessly occupied with her own internal 
affairs, and it is still by no means certain how these internal 
affairs will declare themselves. The game of the very in- 
telligent and quite unscrupulous politicians who direct the 
affairs of Europe is, therefore, clear. They pick no official 

uarrel; and, if Lord Sauispury continues in power, 
they will have no difficulty in dealing with him on the 
footing of equals who are not responsible for newspaper 
grumbles. If Mr. Giapstone should come in, they know 
that the grumbles will afford him an opportunity, such as 
his soul longs for, of throwing up once more the interests of 
the country, and blaming his predecessors for what they 
have not done. With a politician like Mr. Guapstoneg, the 
enemies of England have always a card to play, for they 
can count on weakness in office and factious opposition out 
of it. Taking the estimate of him ostensibly entertained 
by his own partisans, the country ought not to object to 
paying any price for the possession of so great a man. 
‘Taking the estimate really entertained by all men of sense, 
there is no doubt whatever that the country does pay a price, 
and a heavy one, 

But the outlook in the European East is not the only one 
which, when viewed, should dispose Englishmen to sink all 
minor differences and vote as one man against a return to 
power of the disastrous Government of 1880-1885. It is evi- 
dent that there is at least a possibility of serious troubles in 
Egypt. It must be remembered (for the limitless impudence 
of Radical misstatement has not hesitated even to put down 
the evacuation of the Soudan to the Tories) that Mr. 
Gtapstone’s Government, when it made its famous strategic 
movement on the Budget, and when the postal and tele- 
graphic system was so inexplicably disarranged, left no 
choice to its successors between completing the almost com- 
pleted retirement from Nubia and undertaking a fresh ex- 
pedition at the very worst time of the year. Between these 
alternatives there could be no hesitation, and the backward 
movement was continued, checked, and guarded as far as 
possible, but not entirely changed for a forward one. Since 
then there have been rumours of such a fresh advance on 
the part of the Mann1's followers as might be expected from 
a brave and barbarous people convinced that their enemies 
have fled before them. Had the two useless Souakim expe- 
ditions which Mr. GLapstone directed at the cost of so much 
blood and so much money been pushed to their natural con- 
clusion, such an advance would have been impossible ; or, at 
the worst, intelligence of its nature and extent would have 
been forthcoming long before the invasion could approach 
the Egyptian frontier. But, like nearly everything else 
undertaken by the late Government, these expeditions were 
an entire failure, and, save for a very short space above 
Wady Halfa, the Soudan is a district where attempts against 
Egypt can be arranged with impunity and carried out along 
way towards success without the possibility of interference. 
It is absolutely impossible to tell how far the skirmishes 
recently reported (which have seemed considerable enough 
to the military authorities on the spot to justify a movement 
of troops southwards) are likely to be very serious. Bat it 
is obviously on the cards that a harassing frontier war at 
least, and perhaps something worse, may have to be waged 
for the defence of Egypt, as a direct consequence of the con- 
duct of Mr. Giapstone’s Government, as well in reference 
to the English occupation of the Lower Nile as to the re- 
covery and making good of the Upper. 

Once more, then, it must be asked, are Englishmen pre- 
en to recommit to the hands which have so disgracefully 

ungled it the conduct of English interests in two difficult 
and important affairs like those of Roumelia and of Egypt? 
The obvious moral of the Burmese expedition, not of course to 
be pushed too far, is dealt with elsewhere. Every intelligent 
Englishman has before him in the diplomatic and military 
conduct of Mr. Guapstone’s Government during the last five 
years abundant evidence of the most unexceptionable kind 
on which to form a judgment as to their capacity of meeting 
such difficulties as those which are impending on the 


Danube as well as on the Nile. They have given their 
proofs, they have shown what they can do with an enor- 
mous Parliamen majority, with an Opposition perfectly 
pay be support them in any step for which the interest 
and honour of the country could be alleged, with unlimited: 
supplies of money, with no civilized opponent to meet, 
They campaigns in Egypt with ever-increasing 
cost and disaster ; are they likely to fight a fourth cheaply 
and well? They were worsted in a European Conference on 
a matter very distantly affecting the interests of any 
European Power but one, and that a Power which dare not 
for its life go to war. Are they likely to get the best in 
another Conference affecting a matter which concerns the 
most dearly-cherished designs and interests of the three 
great military Powers of the Continent? An amiable 
master has been known to move an incompetent servant 
from a hard post to a less difficult one. Is it amiability or 
folly to replace such a servant in the very position in which 
he has failed when that position has been complicated and 
made more difficult by new and alarming circumstances ? 
On the other hand, the record of the present Government 
for diplomatic conduct is unusually good. Its principal 
member concluded the last great settlement of European 
differences—a settlement which has at least held good as well 
as Mr. Guapstone’s surrender of 1871. It has just won purely 
diplomatic successes in Egypt and in Central Asia, and a 
military success in Burmah of a thoroughly workmanlike, 
if not an extraordinarily brilliant, kind. Everything which 
it has had to do it has done firmly, thoroughly, and well. 
Merely to write those adverbs, and then to write the sub- 
stantives Majuba, Gorvox, Penjdeh, ought to be a sufficient 
contrast. 


ETON BUILDINGS, 


have called attention to the danger which a few 

weeks ago seemed to threaten some of the most trea- 

sured beauties and associations of Eton. Representations 
from other quarters, public and private, have not been 
wanting ; and there is good reason to think that they have, 
in principle, and by some at least of the members of the 
Governing Body, been by no means unfavourably received. 
It would be as invidious as useless to discuss whether the 
alarm was groundless, the representations superfluous. The 
appearances were, at all events, alarming to persons well 
qualified to interpret them, and expressions of loyalty to 
Eton and its memorials, even if dictated by exceeding 
zeal and abundant caution, are in no case to be re- 
tted. What is now material, is that (as we under- 
stand on good authority) something, indeed, has to be done 
to meet ascertained requirements; but the manner and 
extent of it are not irrevocably decided, and will not be 
decided save on full and mature advisement, wherein regard 
will be had to all that has been, or may be, urged on the 
score of architectural beauty and fitness or historical asso- 
ciation. No less, indeed, might justly be expected from a 
body so constituted and tem as the Governing Body of 
Eton ; and we trust that before long we may be in possession 
of public and authentic assurance to the effect we have 


Speaking, meanwhile, simply for ourselves, we would say 
that a rational conservatism will aim at securing the really 
vital points. In some things there must be ey in 
both keep Eton as a living public school and put every 
brick stone of it under a glass case. But one or two 
things ought, we submit, to be kept almost at any cost. 
First of these we place that admirably picturesque set- 
ting of the entrance to the Playing Fields formed by the 
house once known as Steevens’s. This is an in part 
of Eton to all who know it, even to all who see it for 
the first time, if they have eyes to see. Next comes the 
structure and disposition of Upper School, a building full 
of character, history, and tradition; and then we plead for 
the preservation of the Head Master’s house to such an 
extent as may save its historical continuity, and avoid the 
defacement of Weston’s Yard by some incongruous and 
domineering pile of modern walls. These objects, we 
believe, can be secured if it is once laid down that they are 
fundamental. To work out a plan of construction and 
rearrangement with these as fixed conditions is an affair of 
skill and patience. As to the Boys’ Library, we should be 
sorry, within bounds of reason, for its disappearance; but 


it stands exactly where space is, according to those who 
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ought to know best, most urgently wanted. It is not 
ancient., and, though a good piece of modern work, is not 
exquisite or unique. We cannot affect to join in a cry of 
sacrilege on its behalf; we must leave its fate tothe balance 
of convenience, content if things of greater moment can be 
wholly or substantially preserved. 


AMERICA, 


FYHE death of the Vice-President of the United States 
has no political importance, except in a possible con- 
ingency. There is something anomalous in the position of 
a dignitary who may at any moment exchange an almost 
sinécure office for the great powers which are vested in the 
President. Even as President of the Senate, the Vice- 
President has no vote except in the case of an equal division. 
Evéry Senator, and every member of Congress, has a larger 
share ‘of the government of the United States than the 
second person in the Republic. The consequence is that 
al fitness is seldom considered in the choice of a Vice- 
ident, and that the disposal of the office is arranged 
with exclasive reference to the main contest for the Pre- 
sidency. -A powerful State, or a formidable section of the 
dominant party, is consoled for its disappointment in not 
returning its chosen candidate for the Presidency by the 
recognition of its claim to the inferior office. If the Pre- 
sident survives the election for a little more than four years, 
his nominal subordinate, not having become his successor, 
exercises no influence on domestic or foreign policy, It 
happens that the number of Presidents who have died 
during their term of office has been remarkably large. Van 
Buren, Tyter, AnpRew Jounson, and General 
Arrtuvr have all succeeded to an office for which they had 
not been intentionally appointed. Some of these have 
taken advantage of their accidental elevation to seek re- 
election by asserting an independent policy of their own, and 
by cultivating the favour of a party. General Artuur 
seemed at one time to have a chance of the Republican 
nomination in 1884; but his prospects would, perhaps, have 
been more favourable if he had remained up to the date of 
the contest in a private station. ANDREW JonNsoN, who 
had been chosen as Vice-President notwithstanding his 
notorious unfitness for high office, attempted to make him- 
self a revolutionary leader, and narrowly escaped impeach- 
ment, In ordinary cases the succession of a Vice-President 
involves no public danger, but it is justly regarded as an 
untoward event. 
_ The sensitiveness with which even a remote risk of such 


‘ @easualty is regarded has received a curious illustration on 


the present occasion. Mr, CLEVELAND is in the full vigour 
of life, he is’ not known to be an invalid, and, if he re- 
sembles the average American, he must be comparatively 
indifferent to the discomforts of travel; yet his intention of 
attending the funeral of Mr. Henpricxs has been over- 
ruled by the advice of his Ministers and friends. The long 
journey from Washington to Indianapolis in the dead of 
winter involves a calculable danger to health; and it is 
thought better that the Presmpgnt should not expose him- 
self to cold and fatigue for a merely ceremonial purpose. If 
a vacancy should occur at this moment, as there is no 
President of the Senate, the provisional succession would 
devolve on the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
It would become the duty of the Secrerary of Srare to 
notify the vacancy to the Executive of every State; and a 
new election would then immediately take place. No in- 
stance has yet occurred in which both the Presidency and the 
Vice-Presidency have been vacant at the same time, A curious 
doubt might have arisen if General ArTHuR had claimed the 
Presidency during the long illness of General GarrieLp. His 
delicacy and sound judgment averted the risk of a puzzling 
question whether a President once superseded could resume 


‘effice on the termination of his disability. ‘There seems to 


be.no provision in the Constitution for the election of a 
Vice-President when the office becomes vacant. Apparently 
the Senate in its next session will have to elect a President 
of its own body, who will become by virtue of his office 
Vice-President of the Republic. Such a functionary would, 
as has been already stated, only hold office as President, if 
ire were a vacancy, until a regular election could be 

Mr... Hexpricks, having.no official opportunity of 
acquiring distinction, not long since thought fit to preside 
at a meeting of Irish patriots held to denounce the union 
with England. His object was probably to acquire credit 


with his party by rallying the Irish voters to the cause of 
the Democrats, He had otherwise shown his loyalty, if 
such a term may be used, to the faction which elected him 
by opposing to the extent of his power Civil Seryice 
reform. That an American politician on either side 
should doubt the possibility of carrying on the go- 
vernment without the resource of patro i 
fectly intelligible. Sir Henry Marng, in his latest work, 
quotes a doubt expressed by ALEXANDER Hamitton whether 
the English Constitution could be maintained if the corrupt 
ractices which prevailed in his time were totally abolished. 

is apprehensions have thus far not been fully justified by 
experience, and the United States will probably discover 
some practicable substitute for the long-established appro- 
priation of the spoils by the victors. It nevertheless is 
possible that comparatively honest politicians may believe 
that a system which has existed for two or three generations 
is still indispensable. Mr. CLEVELAND is evidently sincere 
in his efforts to render the Civil Service independent, and 
consequently to deprive political managers of the means of 
corruption. It is because he had as Governor of New York 
steadily pursued the same course that the Independent 
Republicans supported his candidature in opposition 
to Mr. Brarye. Mr. Henpricks was elected as Vice- 
President, not as a reformer, but because he represented 
the Democratic party, which recognized but coldly the 
special claims of Mr. Creveranp. If, unfortunately, Mr. 
Henpricks had succeeded to the Presidency, he would 
probably have discountenanced the gradual purification of 
the Civil Service. As long as he was Vice-President he 
could only interfere in political controversies as a private 
partisan. 

The interference of American politicians in the domestic 
policy of the United Kingdom is not a little perverse and 
irritating. They profess not yet to have forgotten the sup- 

good will which may have been exhibited to the Con- 
federacy four or five and twenty years ago; but no consider- 
able English party openly advocated the disruption of the 
Union. At the beginning of the struggle English feeling 
was almost unanimously on the side of the North, and it 
was afterwards partially alienated by the ostentatious ani- 
mosity of the Federal party to a country which remained 
strictly neutral. Almost all Englishmen of the present day 
admit that the Americans, whatever might be the consti- 
tutional merits of the Southern cause, were morally justified 
in maintaining the Union by arms; yet the independence of 
Ireland would be a far heavier blow to England than the 
success of the Secession could have been to America. The 
United States have assuredly no interest in promoting 
disruption on this side the Atlantic, and it is a notorious 
fact that the encouragement of Irish sedition is exclusively 
suggested by party interests. The Irish vote is valuable, 
especially to the Democratic party, and it is most easily 
secured by demonstrations of hostility to England, which 
have not even the questionable merit of being sincere. Mr. 
Henopricks, though his office was merely honorary, ought to 
have felt that he was precluded by his position from the use 
of vulgar electioneering devices. The followers of Mr. 
PaRNELL, when they found that their policy was approved 
by the Vice-President of the United States, probably thought 
that his approval gave high official sanction to rebellion and 
treason. , 

The passing interest which has been aroused by the death 
of the Vice-President scarcely disturbs the habitual tran- 
quillity with which American affairs are regarded in Europe. 
The country which furnishes not even a subject for current 
discussion enjoys the proverbial happiness of having no 
history. It is not known that any serious controversy is at 
present presented in the United States, for the Free-trade 
League has no hope of immediate or early success, and the 
grievances of the Southern States seem to have subsided 
into unbroken calm. Traders are more directly interested 
than politicians in the rumoured revival of manufactures 
and commerce. Notwithstanding the extravagances of 
the American tariff, an increased demand for iron and 
for other commodities produces a favourable effect on English 
markets. It is not absolutely certain that a more liberal 
policy on the part of the United States would be favourable 
to English competitors for custom. Within the Union the 
wave of prosperity is likely to spread. One of the reasons 
which render a protective system not wholly intolerable in 
America is that perfect Free-trade exists from the Canadian 
border to the frontier of Mexico. In that wide region all 
men are at liberty without artificial restrictions to buy in 
the cheapest market and to sell in the dearest. It was well 
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for the future of the Republic that its founders prohibited 
the establishment of Customs duties to be levied by the 
several States. There can be nothing in the Union which 
even remotely resembles the exclusive system which pre- 
vailed among the provinces of France before the reforms 
of Turcor, The great advantage which is derived from 
freedom of trade over a vast area supplies the Free-traders 
with an argument against Protection ; but it operates more 
effectively in the opposite direction as an alleviation of the 
evil consequences of a perverse external tariff. The re- 
sources of the country are so great that it can afford to 
perpetrate economical blunders which might be ruinous to 
a smaller and poorer community. The Protectionists can- 
not prevent the overfiow of indigenous prosperity from 


reaching foreign shores. 


ELECTORS IN THE STREET. 


f byw electors of Engiand are a folk of whom it is. im- 
possible to know much at first hand. For every one 
who happens not to have an extensive acquaintance among 
the population of the Osgoldcross division of the East West 
Riding of Yorkshire, that constituency means so many 
Liberal and so many Conservative votes once every few 
years, and nothing more. But why they voted so there is 
little or no general inquiry. It may have been Gorpon, or 
it may have been Fair-trade, or somebody may have pre- 
sented Osgoldcross with a cross—which is believed on good 
authority not to be a corrupt practice as long as it is done 
before the nomination day. Therefore any one who does 
not mind being jostled for a short time by a promiscuous 
assortment of those of his masters who take most interest 
in politics, may learn something of the nature of the 
common elector as he appears when not being canvassed or 
preached to, but mentally standing at ease with no reason 
for concealing his actual sentiments. Such an opportunity 
is afforded by the crowds which gather outside the news- 
paper offices with large windows giving on main thorough- 
fares, at the time of day when a fresh return from some 
constituency is being telegraphed every few minutes. 

The persons of whom these crowds are composed are 
essentially democratic, and for the most part unwashed, 
They are of all ages, though of only one sex. A certain 
number produce crumpled lists of constituencies and can- 
didates from their pockets, some cut out of newspapers, and 
some carefully prepared in manuscript. These they care- 
fully note up, as the different announcements follow each 
other in the window, counting meanwhile the numbers of 
each party that have been returned. The only thing they 
all have in common is a tolerably keen interest in the 
struggle, of which the written placards are to them the ulti- 
mate expression, and they appear to consider it in the light 
of a pleasantly protracted autumn handicap. The posting 
of each placard produces a volley of cheers and groans ; but 
the temper of the London loafer at the present moment is 
decidedly Conservative, and inasmuch as cheering makes 
more noise than hooting, and a great deal more than hissing, 
it is the Conservative victories that produce the most 
boisterous outbursts. This tendency is recognized by the 
conductors of omnibuses, who, finding their way impeded by 
the loiterers, naturally wish to revenge themselves by making 
offensive remarks from the fugitive elevation of their steps. 
“ The Liberals are sure to get in,” cried one of them the 
other day, and when the defiant hoot which he evoked had 
died away, added sardonically, “ A nd old man is 
“ Wittiam!” with which Parthian shot he glided out of 
hearing of the howls of his bigoted audience. 

Except for amusements such as this, the intervals of 
waiting are exclusively occupied by political conversation, 

nerally sympathetic but occasionally argumentative, Mr. 

'ARNELL does not seem to arouse in the mind of the street 
elector any of the somewhat rated terror which he 
inspires in many people who ought to know better. Indeed 
he would, perhaps, be hardly pleased to know how in- 
adequately he and his pretensions are realized in some 
instances. “These Parnellites,” says one seedy man to 
another—“are they the same as what they used to call 
“’Qme Rulers?” and being informed that they are, he 
proceeds without any animosity to express his readiness to 
“ give the Irish "Ome Rule, and let them set to work 
“ fighting each other.” His more ambitious or more con- 
scientious companion shakes his head at this. ‘‘ We must 
“ keep them,” he says thoughtfully, “and educate them.” 
But to whom he would entrust the noble task, or how 


he would carry it out, does not appear. Occasionally 
the Conservative and the Liberal meet in the clash of 
argument, and then, though it takes them some time 
to think of appropriate retorts, they betray the existence 
of wide information and original thought. ‘“ What about 
* Gorpon?” says a solemn man with a conscience and a 
memory. “Ah! but what about Cavacnari?” raps out 
a phonetically pert Radical. Confession and avoidance is 
always more popular with unskilled rhetoricians than a 
direct traverse ; so the solemn one replies on reflection that 
“Two blacks don’t make a white.” The Radical colla 

for the moment, and just as an abstracted voice is h to- 
murmur “ And one so much blacker!” a general yell pro- 
claims the decision of a fresh contest, and the argument is 
forgotten. Mr. Guiapstone himself would be gratified by 
the precedence given to the claims of Authority over those 
of Reason. A particularly vivacious passage of arms came 
to an end with the mutually effective objurgations (in the 
imperative mood), “You read the National Reformer /” 
“You read the JUustrated London News /” 

After a quarter of an hour of these experiences one tears 
oneself away, not without regret. And yet it may some- 
times be that perfectly fragmentary gems of election talk 
are the most soothing to the ears and the most inspiring to 
the imagination. There isa certain luxnry in being free 
to apply in whatever way seems most accordant with the 
Eternal Verities such passages as the following, declaimed 
with sonorous emphasis from the box-seat of a four-wheeled 
cab:—“ Mad! Mad as a —— March ’are!” 


TlOW TO MAKE CRIMINALS. 


gt Pag Lorp Cuzer Justice of England has been giving 
some reformed convicts the benefit of his judici 
experience. Some critics may perhaps doubt whether the 
proceeding was altogether dignified. But it is known that 
Lord CoLEripGE is not deterred by considerations of this 
kind when he has a motive for making himself agreeable. 
Lord CoLeripcE would not have been himself if he had 
not talked about Lord Cotermer. Accordingly he told 
his hearers that he resembled them in some respects, 
having been much abused and having many sorrows to bear. 
The inmates of prisons are probably not very sensitive to 
public criticism, and they often display a lamentable in- 
difference to the fate of their friends and relatives. But 
when Lord CoLeripGe emerged from the region of forced 
and not very ingenuous comparison between himself and the 
partakers of the thieves’ supper, he made. some very sen- 
sible remarks, It is the fact that severe punishments. in- 
discriminately inflicted do much more harm than good, and 
it is also the fact that very little discrimination and very 
great severity are exercised by inferior tribunals in this 
country. “ Petty offences,” says Lord Cotermesr, “ often 
“ repeated remain petty offences still,” though he would 
probably not contend that the repetition should make no 
difference at all in the penalty. The law in the past 
greatly favoured severity, and favours it somewhat still. 
It was formerly impossible to pass upon any prisoner who 
had been previously convicted of felony a sentence of 
penal servitude for less than seven years. Now that has 
been altered, and the minimum of five years may be 
imposed. ‘I have often,” said Lord Coreriper, “ had 
“my mind filled with astonishment, and my heart with 
“dismay, when compelled to sentence a man who had 
“ already spent years and years in prison or penal servitade 
“ for offences the gravest of which hardly reached the level 
“ of petty larceny.” This cruel injustice is usually done by 
Recorders and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. They recruit 
the criminal class, doubtless with the best intentions. A 
man is convicted of stealing an old coat. It is discovered 
that he had been already punished for purloining a new 
loaf. Perhaps the first time he was starving, and the second 
time he was cold. His conduct is not to be defended, and 
it is right that obedience to the law should be enforced. 
But to treat such a man as an old offender, and send him 
to a long period of imprisonment, is a grievous blunder, as 
well as an act of callous insensibility. Such an experience 
convinces the culprit that it is of no use to reform. The 
world is not his friend, nor the world’s law. He abandons 
himself to a life of crime. 

Lord did not advert, as he might have ad- 
verted, to the glaring disproportion between the punishment 
for violence and the punishment for fraud. e smallest 
act of theft is more severely punished than the most extreme 
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brutality. When a really atrocious crime comes before a 
Court of Assize, the judge too often finds that he can only 

a sentence common in the neighbourhood for ordinary 

y. In part perhaps this want of distinction is due to 
the limited jurisdiction of inferior Courts. As they never 
have before them the gravest offences, they feel compelled 
to use their power of inflicting heavy penalties in less 
aggravated cases, A Chairman of Quarter Sessions has been 
known to send a woman into penal servitude for five years 
because she had satisfied her hunger by a forcible raid upon 
a, baker’s shop. A well-known Scotch judge in similar 
circumstances ordered the woman to be imprisoned for 
six hours, and to receive a hearty meal during that time. 
His example is not to be commended, but at best he sinned 
against natural equity less than the other. An instance 
may be given, the accuracy of which can be guaranteed. A 
sickly, stunted, half-grown young man—one of those failures 
always on the verge between imbecility and crime—was 
indicted at Sessions for obtaining money by false pretences. 
What he had done was to take the Queen’s shilling as a 
recruit, falsely denying that he had enlisted before. As 
a matter of fact, he had been discharged, and was in- 
eligible. It was proved that he had already been con- 
victed of stealing a watch. The presiding magistrate was 
a novice, who had never occupied the position before. 
With the concurrence of a single colleague, equally in- 
epecienoetl he sentenced the lad to two years’ hard 
labour, a punishment reserved by judges for exception- 
ally shocking crimes, where penal servitude cannot be 
inflicted. “ You might as well sentence me to death,” said 
the poor wretch, and what he said was true. If he had 
committed a particularly brutal assault, with no provocation 
whatever, six months would have been the outside of his 
term. These magistrates do not mean to be inhuman. They 
are simply careless and ignorant. But they do infinite mis- 
chief. There ought to be some definite rule to be followed 
in all Courts of criminal justice, 


THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 


NONSIDERING all that has come and gone, Lord 
AX Harznerton is surely in a little too much of a hurry 
‘to take up his parable against the domination of Mr. 
PaRnELt as established by the result of the elections. To 
be sure, if the speaker had been the Lord Hartineron of 
the year 1883, or if, being the Lord Harrineron of 1885, 
be could look back on a year 1884 spent, not on the 
Treasury Bench, but in a corner seat behind it, the case 
would have been different. The Minister, in other words, 
who thought and said that it would be an “act of madness” 
to enlarge the Irish franchise could deplore the con- 
sequences of that act with a somewhat better grace than 
the Minister who unresistingly accepted a sixteenth share 
in the responsibility for its commission. With such a 
record as that, however, to say that the Irish representa- 
tives in Parliament will not be “the free choice of the 
“Trish people, but merely the nominees, and nothing less, 
“of Mr. Parnewt,” is just a little too strong. It may be 
perfectly true that “ there exists at this moment no such 
“thing as freedom of action on any subject in Ireland” ; 
but grants of the franchise have heretofore been usually re- 


garded as presupposing freedom of action on the part of 


’ those who are to exercise the privilege, and, indeed, except 


on this assumption, even the late Government would hardly 
have ventured to justify the inclusion of Ireland in the 
Reform Act, which was not, at any rate, framed with the 
avowed and ostensible purpose of placing eighty pocket-seats 
ait the service of Mr. Parvert. But this petulant sally of 
Lord Hartincton’s—a proof in itself of the disturbing 


’ effect exercised by the English borough elections on the 


most impassive of Liberal minds—is not only an outrage on 


- the principles which he professes, it is thoroughly unreason- 


able on the facts. There is no ground whatever for supposing 
that the constituencies who have returned Mr. Parnett’s 
nominees have given, in any sense of the word, a coerced 
vote. The quarrel over Mr. CaLLay’s nomination for North 
Louth is alone sufficient to show that there is nothing to 
interfere with the Irish elector’s freedom of choice if he 
chooses to exercise it, When the “ uncrowned King of 
“ Treland” has to jump off a waggonette into the street to 
collar a man who has repeatedly called him “a liar” and a 
“ shabby fellow,” it is, at any rate, evident that his despot- 
ism is tempered by something stronger than epigrams. It 


introduced the Caucus into English politics not to say too 
much about nominees, either of Mr. ParNELL or anybody 
else. 


Nothing has happened in Ireland but what every man of 
common sense knew would happen, and what indeed has 
been matter of universal expectation among people profess- 
ing any acquaintance with Ireland from the moment when 
the Franchise Bill became law. Mr. Parnett predicted 
that the whole of the three southern provinces would fall 
under his sway, and they have done so. He boasted that 
he would drive the Liberals out of every seat in Ireland 
which should be challenged by a Home Ruler, and he has 
made good his boast. The O’SHEas, the O’DonocuuEs, the 
Mitcuett Henrys of the party have disappeared from the 
list of Irish representatives, some taking refuge, like the 
late member for Clare, in English boroughs in which Mr. 
ParnELt’s half-contemptuous patronage commends them to 
the Irish voter; others bidding farewell to Parliamentary 
life altogether. Even the utter rout of Irish Liberals in 
Ulster was not unexpected by Lord Hartineton himself, 
who some little while ago deplored in most lugubrious 
terms the probability of their extinction. The defeat of 
Mr. Waker in North Derry, making the seventh member 
of the late Government left out in the cold, may for the 
first time perhaps have brought the essential weakness of 
Irish Liberalism thoroughly home to Lord Harrineton’s 
mind. He may have thought of the Irish Liberal as 
being beaten by a Parnellite, but not, as in North Derry 
and North Armagh, by a Conservative; and he may not 
have yet perceived how completely this unhappy ghost of 
Irish politics realizes Dante’s description of the men who 
are alike hateful to the powers of light and of darkness. 
But these dramatic illustrations of a very obvious fact 
ought not to be necessary. There is absolutely no place 
or reason of existence for a Liberal in such an Ireland 
as the Liberal party have been mainly instrumental in 
creating. It was certain from the first that he would go, 
and that his inheritance would be divided between the 
Parnellites and the Conservatives. If Mr. Parneti has 
not obtained quite such a share in it as he expected, the 
difference between the anticipation and reality is not very 
considerable. If he does not secure the contingent of 
eighty members on which he has been counting, he will, at 
any rate, get near enough to it for all practical purposes. It 
is tolerably certain that he will command a vote of sufficient 
magnitude to make him the arbiter between the two English 
parties, and already the virtuous Liberal is busy with 
suggestions of the most effective way of “squaring” him. 
The ingenious Mr. Brerr—the same who desiderated a 
“ cry”—has come forward with a proposal which he appa- 
rently thinks becoming as proceeding from a member of a 
party who have been hypothetically accusing the Conserva- 
tives of an unlimited willingness to enter into any transaction 
with the Irish Separatist which may seem necessary to their 
retention or acquisition of power. The only alternatives 
open to an English Government will be, Mr. Brerr thinks, 
“either to propose some measure of local government, and 
“to rely upon the patriotism of Her Masesty’s Opposition 
“ for support, or to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 
“ into and report upon the system of Irish government.” 
The excellent Mr. Brerr then goes on to express his own 
quite impartial preference for the latter alternative, which, 
he observes with well-simulated simplicity, “ would give 
“ greater guarantees of success, for it would be possible 
“ then, in a legitimate and constitutional manner” (legiti- 
mate and constitutional is good) “ to associate Mr. Parneti 
“ and the leaders of the Irish party with the leaders of the 
“other great parties” (it being always understood, of 
course, that, if the Conservatives did not choose to come 
into the arrangement, they might stay out of it) “in the pro- 
“ duction of a scheme, or schemes, which might solve this 
“ riddle of lrish government.” 

This is pretty well, it must be admitted, for a member of 
the party whose leader was so anxious not to expose his 
opponents to a temptation which he feared would be too 
strong for their virtue. Even before it was certain that the 
Liberals might not succeed in obtaining such a majority as 


would relieve them from the necessity of coming to terms ~ 


with the Irish Separatists, a member of the Liberal party 
has hurried forward with a proposal to “inquire” into the 
questicn whether the Union is or is not worth preserving. 
For we suppose that nosensible man would feel any doubt of 
this being the realimportof Mr. Brerr’s prompt suggestion. No 
Royal Commission would be necessary to prepare the ground 


would surely be better for members of the party which 


for any harmless scheme of Irish local government ; indeed, it 
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is as an alternative to the formulation of such a scheme that 
the project of a Royal Commission is expressly recommended. 
The obvious purpose would, of course, be to ascertain how 
much Mr. ParngLt would “take,” and to obtain, in the 
shape of a Report from a Royal Commission, a decent pre- 
text for conceding it to him. Mr. Brert, however, is only 
a little premature, that is all. Should the final result of the 
election be, as it now seems almost certain that it will be, 
to give the Liberals a majority, but a majority too small to 
enable them to dispense with the Parnellite vote, we shall 
not have long to wait for some movement in the direction 
to which this ballon d’essai has drifted. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
it is true, has declared his opinion that the Parliament now 
electing will have but a short life—thereby apparently im- 
plying that the Parnellites, unable to obtain what they 
want from either party, will render government impos- 
sible; but no one who knows Mr. CHamper.arn will 
believe that he prefers long Parliaments to short ones, and 
Mr. Brert’s letter indicates a mode in which the duration 
of the coming Parliament might, with Mr. Parne.u’s 
good pleasure, be considerably extended. And here Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S attitude towards the Irish party and their 
aspirations strikes us as highly significant. It is a very 
noteworthy point in his speech at Leicester the day before 
yesterday that, while admitting that the Parnellites will 
almost certainly hold the balance between the two parties, 
Mr. CHamBErLain carefully avoided the taunts usually 
levelled by his party against the Conservatives on the 
strength of their assumed intention of allying themselves 
with Mr. Paryett and his followers. Now when Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN refrains from a railing accusation against an 
adversary, we may, without lack of charity, infer that— 
well, that he has some reason for it; and, of course, there 
is one very powerful reason for not imputing a discredit- 
able policy to your opponents—namely, uncertainty as to 
whether circumstances may not arise to recommend that 
policy to yourself. One thing, at least, is very evident, that 

r. CHAMBERLAIN is determined for the present to turn 
the cheek to the Irish smiter. If Mr. Parnexi has suc- 
ceeded, as he boasts, in throttling the Liberal party, he has, 
says Mr. CuaMBERLAIN, “throttled the one great machine” 
(pray observe quotation marks, as we decline all responsi- 
bility for the metaphor) for securing justice to Ireland ; for 
apart from the Liberals it is not probable or possible for the 
remaining grievances of Ireland to be effectually or satis- 
factorily settled. Hence, he adds, “I do not believe in the 
“ permanent alienation of the Irish vote from the Liberal 
“ party, and therefore I say that that factor in the com- 
“ bination against us is likely to change its position on 
“ another occasion.” The occasion, however, according to 
Mr. CHaMBERLALY’s eslimate of the life of the new Parlia- 
ment, is likely to arise very speedily ; yet he already looks 
forward to going once more to the constituencies. All 
which appears to us to be well worth noting by those too- 
precipitate Radicals who, unobservant of their leader's 
caution, are beginning prematurely to denounce alliances 
with the party of Separation. 


SUPERFINE ENGLISH. 


WRITER in the Cornhill Magazine takes up his 

parable against the English which he conceives to be 
supertine. It is not on all points possible to agree with 
this author, who writes in real or simulated high spirits. 
He belongs to the school of fatalists, who would never 
resist the popular will, or what seems to be the popular 
will, on the score that “ manifest necessity” is on that 
side. If we admitted this, we should be obliged to quail 
before Mr. CuHamBERLAIN, Mr. Streap, and a number of other 
noisy persons of both sexes. “ The people are stronger 
“than any person "—true, but the people are not above 
being guided. They—that is, the lowest kind of pressmen 
and lady novelists—have taken to writing “to predicate” 
when they mean “to predict.” Are we to give in to 
this hideous barbarism? The Cornhill essayist thinks it 
would be well to resist, if resistance were feasible. But 
these things, he cries, “lie within the province of the 
“ people alone.” This is rubbish. “The people ”—divine 
collective noun—did not invent the muddle between “ pre- 
“ dicate” and “ predict.” “I don’t bode rain,” says the 
people, if you leave the people alone. The people does not 
say “I don’t predicate rain,” or “1 don’t predict rain,” if 
the people is left to its own devices. But penny-a-liners, 
catching at a Latin word, misuse “ predicate.” Penny-a- 


liners are not the people. Why should they have a right 
over language denied to Kaisers? If every writer w 
respects himself declines to “ predicate” when he means to 
“foretell,” the people will be right enough. The Cornhill 
essayist thinks that writers of leading articles began this 
blunder. Whatever may be thought of leading articles, 
they have scarcely fallen so low as the fatalistic essayist 
supposes. He enrolls himself “ under the conservative 
“banner,” he says, meaning that he will try to write 
English. But he “does not believe we shall do much good 
“ in the end.” That remains to be seen. The people is by 
no means so great a fool (cows being for the moment left 
out of the question) as the fatalistic politician supposes. 
No, let us all write what we know to be sound English, and 
leave to the Cornhill man his faint heart and his ignominious 
ignorance about ACHILLEs and the lightning. ‘ 

One good point this well-meaning but dastardly person 
does make. We are being overrun by the follies of 
specialists in the spelling of proper names. When specialists 
write for specialists, let them spell proper names as they 
please. Let them call the Koran the Qur’ An by all 
means. This license applies both to books and to reviews 
and other articles which, like most essays on Oriental 
literature and philosophy and religion, are written for 
specialists by specialists. But in literature, in belles lettres, 
let us keep the speech our fathers bequeathed to us, Let 
JUGGERNAUT remain JUGGERNAUT in all ordinary literature, 
and let Jagandth roll his wheels over the bodies of phile- 
logists. Let Haroun-at-Rasuip abide as our childhood 
knew him, and never may KonoG-Fu-tTz1 usurp the place 
of Oonrucius as familiar to Dr. Joanson. A sort of 
pedants began this new craze with their Oulumpos (O Mr. 
GuapsToneE !); and, if they don’t like Olympus, they can 
Oulump it. But we cling in English literature to Olympus, 
and only speak of Oulumpia when in the very dullest com- 
pany. As to “ AIsKHULOS,” away with him; he never 
fought the Mede nor wrote the Zumenides. These were the 
deeds of old Aiscuytus. Who could recognize the lady who 
“ loved the people well” in ‘“‘Gopeiru”? She is good enough 
for professors of prehistoric English as she is spoke at Oxford. 
Of course there is a difficulty. Are we to call Homer’s 
hero Utysses? It is hard to do so, for Utysses was such 
a very different man from Opyssgus. Even to that would 
we descend sooner than call Gopiva “ Gopciru” (outside 
of an article in an Anglo-Saxon Review) or JuGGERNAUT 
JacaNnitn. And yet it is hard; and it is hard to be obliged, 
by the same kind of pedantry turned inside out, to call Zeus 
“Jupiter” and Hera “Juno.” They are such very different 
persons, just as NEPTUNE is one god and Posipon quite 
another. A certain liberty to “go as you please” must be 

rmitted in these matters. To deny it would be to fall 

k again on the other side into the manner of “ Ourpa” 
and Leconte DE LIsLe. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN AND MR. RHODES. 


HE public disputation between the late Special and 
Deputy Commissioners in Bechuanaland is not taking 
a course which makes it less to be regretted that it should 
ever have begun. In other words, it is going its natural 
road. When two gentlemen engage in a dispute as to their 
personal conduct, they must be endowed with a superhuman 
sweetness of temper if they do not soon begin to indulge in 
personalities. Sir C. Warren and Mr. Ruopss are neither, 
to judge from their styles, among the most long-suffering of 
men, and accordingly each has now placed it on record that 
the other has been guilty of serious misconduct. Their 
common possession of this opinion is nearly the only thing 
which may be said to be decisively proved by the dispute. 
On other points there is much less certainty. It is the 
nature of discussions of this kind that they may easily be 
protracted for any length of time without arriving at a 
complete settlement, since there is no means of compelling 
the disputants to answer one another on specific points, and 
still less of compelling them to use words in the same sense. 
Sir CuaRtes WarkEN cites a number of incidents chosen 
from a long series of transactions to prove that he was badly 
treated in South Africa. Mr. Ruopes quotes many more 
to prove the contrary proposition. Unfortunately, the quota- 
tions on either side do not refer in many cases to the same 
stages of the business, and the one set does not answer 
the other. When they do, the element of .confusion 
is introduced by the differences between the two 


as to the meaning of words. The impartial third party 
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can form an opinion, but it is not likely that Mr. 
Ruonks will agree with Sir Cuartes WARREN on, for in- 
stance, the exact. meaning of Mr. Niexerx’s words. The 
Special Commissioner said he was advised by Mr. Niekerk 
to establish military rule in Stellaland. This Mr. Raopes 
denies, and quotes these words of Mr. Nigkerk in support 


_of his opinion :—“I beg to place on record my personal 


“ opinion that, in view of the state of party feeling, and of 
“ the risk of disturbances which might arise through hold- 
“ ing elections coupled with the present financial condition 
“ of the country, you should ask the High Commissioner to 
“ undertake the direct administration of the country, pend- 
“ ing annexation to the Cape Colony.” Then Mr. Ropes 
asks whether there is anything here which shows the 


writer’s fear of civil war or recommends military rule. The | acq 


impartial third person presupposed above would doubtless 
say that, if a state of public feeling which makes peaceful 
elections impossible does not mean danger of civil war, and a 
recommendation that the High Commissioner should rule 
directly does not mean “ military rule,” then words have no 
sense ; but he will plainly not convert Mr. Ruopes. Still 
less will Sir CoarLes Warren. . It follows as a matter of 
course that each of these gentlemen accuses the other of 
exactly the same things. Sir Cartes WarREN is con- 
vinced that Mr. Ruopes has done much to increase the race 
hatred between Englishmen and Dutchmen ; while (to avoid 
monotony) it is enough to say that, if this order of names 
were changed, the statement of opinion would be equally 
correct. Mutual charges of this kind are necessarily barren, 
When we find Mr. Ruopes replying toa charge of having 
spoken against the exercise of Imperial control in Bechuana- 
land by saying that the words were used under “ peculiar 
“ circumstances” which he does not specify, it would seem 
that we have had quite enough vague statement. It is time 
to conclude that both sides are right from their own point 
of view, and then proceed to try and discover whether the 
ublic service did or did not suffer when Sir CHARLES 
ARREN was compelled to vary his duties as Special Com- 
missioner by being called on to share in a debating society. 
_ Whether Sir Hercutzes and Mr. Ruopzs 
behaved quite fairly or not is, in fact, a subordinate ques- 
tion. It is conceivable that they should both have acted 
from the purest motives, and yet that their interference was 
mischievous. That Sir Cuartes WARREN was interfered 
with is certain. When he arrived at the Cape on his 
ial mission, attempts were made to influence him in his 
ice of advisers and agents. He was urged not to make 
use of Mr. Mackenzie's services or even to see him. For 
this we have Sir Cuartes WarREN’s own very categorical 
statement, which has not been and cannot be contradicted. 
No doubt Sir Hercutrs Ropixson gave this advice, and 
enforced it with all the authority of his office, out of a 
sincere belief that Mr. Mackenzie's services in Bechuana- 
land would do harm. Nobody wishes to believe that the 
High Commissioner acted from any other than the best 
motives ; but it is none the less open to us to think that an 
officer in Sir CuarRLEs WaRReEn’s ‘position ought not to have 
been so influenced or hampered in any way in the discharge 
of his duties. Another instance of this same meddling was 
shown in the matter of the telegram approving of the settle- 
ment just made in Stellaland. It has been charged against Sir 
Cuag_es Warren that he approved of an arrangement whieh 
he afterwards found it necessary to upset. We have now his 
aceount of what happened, and can see what this alleged ap- 
proval amounted to. On arriving at Cape Town Sir CHares 
was told that an arrangement had been made, must be carried 
out, and would be even if he disapproved it. He was cer- 
tainly under the im ion that his consent was a mere 
matter of form, and gave it with the belief that it did not 
bind him to approve of what had been done without his 
participation. It is no answer to this to say that Sir 
Caartes WarREN was supplied with Blue-Books before 
leaving England, and must have beguiled the voyage out 
by reading them. What the story proves is the reality of 
the interference of which Sir Cuartes Warren complains. 
Every line of Mr. Ruopgs’s own letters goes to prove that 
this resolution to hamper the Special Commissioner never 
slackened throughout his stay in South Africa. From first 


_to last he is shown to have been on one side while Sir 


Hercures Rosinson and the Cape politicians were on the 
other. It is equally clear that, consciously or unconsciously, 
they leaned to the course which was sure to be least favour- 
able to the native population. They acted for the best 
according to their lights very possibly, but their view 
inevitably differed from that taken in England. It will 


hardly strengthen their position in home opinion that their 
course was leading to results which had the approval of 
Lord Dersy. Expeditions such as Sir WARREN'S 
are expressly designed to effect many things which have 
always been most unpleasing to the late Colonial Secretary. 
Now the fact that the Cape authorities did meddle in this 
way with Sir Cuartes WaRREN is enough to condemn, if 
not them, then the policy which allowed him to be con- 
trolled. It is little less than absurd to say that Sir CHaRLEs 
WakkEN was a merely subordinate officer who should have 
confined himself to implicitly obeying orders from Cape Town. 
He and his expedition were not sent out to be mere 
instruments in the hands of any Cape Ministry. On the 
contrary, he was chosen as an exceptionally able officer, well 
uainted with the circumstances, and sent out to deal with 
difficulties which had proved too much for the authorities 
on the spot. A iar force was raised, to be under his 
command and make him independent. It is absurd to 
describe a Speciai Commissioner sent out under these cir- 
cumstances and with these powers as a merely subordinate 
officer. 

At the same time, it is plain that, in taking this erroneous 
view of Sir Warren's position, Sir Hercuies 
Rostnson and his advisers were to some extent justified by 
the nature of the powers given him by the home Ministry. 
It has been said that ninety-nine lawsuits out of a hundred 
arise because people come to understandings. Sir CHARLES 
Warren's own account of the terms on which he was 
appointed show that he, Her Maszsty’s Ministers, and Sir 
Hercutes Rosrnson all came to an understanding, with the 
almost inevitable result that they differed before long as to its 
meaning. The Special Commissioner knew how necessary it 
was for him to be independent, and even refused to undertake 
the work unless his hands were to be free. He is perfectly 
justified in saying that this view of his position was taken by 
the late Ministry as far as their opinions can be got at by 
means of their wordsin the Houseof Commons. Unfortunately 
the late Ministry's view of what constitutes the independence 
of one of their servants was, as we know from a more famous 
case, peculiar. It amounted to this—that Sir CHaRLEs was 
to be free except when he was hampered by themselves or 
by some co-ordinate authority which they allowed to inter- 
fere with him. In the present case they prepared for this 
intrusion by a clause in Sir CHaRLEs WARREN’s commission. 
He was to have all the power of the High Commissioner in 
Bechuanaland, subject to the orders of the High Commis- 
sioner himself. This was a tolerably important exception. 
The Ministry may have understood that Sir Hercunes 
Ropinson was not to use his authority, but to stand aside 
and allow Sir Cuartes WagREN to act. They should, how- 
ever, have made it clear that they e him to take this 
course. As Governor of a colony with an elective Chamber, 
and therefore bound to act with the advice of his Ministers, 
Sir Hercutes Rosinson could scarcely avoid using his autho- 
rity when pressed to do so by the politicians about him. That 
he did so was almost the inevitable consequence of his 
position. The faults of manner with which the thing was 
done were all Sir Hercutes Ropinson’s own, but it cannot 
be denied that the home Ministry had prepared for the 
interference. He must bear the responsibility of having 
written secretly to complain of Sir CuarLEs WaRREN, but 
when the Special Commissioner was left, under his order, if 
it was only as a matter of form, it might have been foreseen 
that he would hardly be able to stand idle while the policy 
he had approved of was being set aside. As usual, the 
late Ministry seem to have been unable to decide which of 
the two courses they preferred to follow. They were com- 
pelled by public opinion to take Bechuanaland in hand, but 
they could not make up their minds to do so thoroughly. 
The inevitable consequence was a conflict of authority, 
which was only prevented from ending in a deadlock by the 
firmness and tact of Sir Cuartes Warren. The moral is 
obvious. Special Commissioners ought to be supplied with 
proper powers, and made independent. It is as good as 

ess to send them on any other terms. ‘That the moral 
will be taken to heart by official persons, officially called 
statesmen, is what we do not hope for with any great 
confidence. 


ELECTION RIOTS. 


HE extreme violence of the disturbances which have 
broken out at elections during the past week is a 
social danger and a national disgrace. Nothing like it has 
been known in England for many years, and it is peculiarly 
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unfortunate that the first exercise of the enlarged 


— 
franchise | exterminated each other in Louth, the loss would be endur- 


in the counties, to which both political parties had assented, able. But we have said enough to show the scandalous nature 


should be accompanied in certain places by manifestations 
of murderous ruffianism. The state of things in the coun- 
ties has been far worse than in the towns. In Nottingham 


alone, among English boroughs, have there been any serious | 
collisions, and there the police from Derbyshire seem to be ° 


at least partly responsible fur what occurred. Moreover, 
there is, unfortunately, nothing new about Nottingham lambs. 
We commented the otherday on the manner in which political 
meetings were being made impossible by gangs of roughs, who 
interrupted the ings and threw chairs about, especially 
in London. But during the past week things have got much 
worse. There has been rioting almost all over the country, 
from Suffolk to Somerset. Gross insults to ladies have been 
followed by deliberate attempts to murder unpopular can- 
didates.. In Buckinghamshire, Lady Curzon, wife of the 


Conservative member for the Wycombe division, had to be | 


hoisted over a wall to save her from a-stone-throwing mob. 
In Leicestershire, Mrs, Jounson-FErGuson, whose husband 
was a Liberal candidate, was struck on the breast by an in- 
furiated partisan, said to be in the commission of the peace. 
In Flintshire, the Conservative committee-rooms were 
attacked after the declaration of the poll, and the police are 
compendiously described as being “all more or less knocked 
“about.” Mr. Warkiyson, a prominent Conservative, was 
only saved by the police from dangerous injuries, and had 
to be conveyed secretly into a place of safety while the mob 
was attacking a person resembling him. If the person who 
resembled Mr, WarTKINson had no graver crime upon his con- 
science, his fate seems a hard one, and the reason why he 
was not equally entitled with the person whom he resem- 
bled to the protection of the authorities is by no means 
clear. Perhaps East Denbighshire, where Mr. Osporne 
Morean and Sir Watkin Wynw have been standing, is the 
scene of the worst outrages. In the district of Brymbo the 
Conservatives had to abandon their meetings, and all peace. 
able inhabitants looked forward to the polling yesterday 
with much uneasiness. 


Denbighshire mobs do not appear to mince matters. The 
Welsh are usually a quiet people, quiet and well disposed. 
But on this occasion they have been lashed into ungovern- 
able fury. Sir Watkin Wrnvy’s life has been not only 
threatened, but attempted. While he was addressing his 
supporters last week, a crowd burst in and made for the 
platform. Sir Warkrn had to be smuggled out by a back 
door and rapidly driven away. He was followed, and cries 
of “Kill Sir Watkin!” were freely raised, the Welsh 
Liberals being apparently reminiscent of their Scotch 
models and “ Burke Sir Watrer!” Mr. Osporne Morcan 
seems to have been more fortunate, though stones have 
been thrown at him, and the familiar trick of taking 
the linch-pin out of his carriage has been played upon 
him. When such feeling is displayed on both sides, it 
is plain that the slightest contact between rival crowds 
might lead to a fatal conflict. In South Glamorganshire a 
gathering estimated at a thousand men wrecked an hotel, 
injured six policemen, and threatened to smash the ballot- 
boxes from a district considered favourable to “ the candi- 
“‘ date who was the nominee of the Liberal Three Hundred.” 
At St. Austell, in Cornwall, the police had to charge the mob. 
At Melton the Liberal candidate was pursued to the station 
by a yelling mass of men, who threw sticks, stones, and 
brickbats at him, and would probably have killed him if he 
had not been surrounded by thirty policemen. As it was, 
the station was invaded, and had to be forcibly cleared. At 
Radstock, in Somersetshire, the mob, this time on the 
Radical side, attacked the Conservative committee-rooms, 
and so completely wrecked two hotels, that “ not a single 
“ pane of glass was left, and huge coping-stones were hurled 
“ through the windows, smashing glass and furniture, and 
“ driving the inmates tothe cellars.” At Wilton Sir Toomas 
Grove, the Liberal member, was covered with mud and 
“ missiles, and struck once or twice with stones.” At 
Worthing the police were “savagely stoned.” At Hands- 
worth Woodhouse, in Hailamshire, the colliers threatened 
with violence any one who came out of the Conservative 
committee-rooms. In Buckinghamshire Mr. Cuars.ey, an 
eccentric but perfectly harmless politician, who was wont to 
amuse himself by standing as a Conservative against Mr. 
Disrakut, has been so brutally ill-treated that his life is in 
danger; while in the next county Lord Va.enti4, the Con- 
servative candidate for the Woodstock division, seems to have 
had a narrow of a similar fate. We say nothing of 
Ireland, where, if Mr, CauLay’s and Mr. Nouan’s supporters 


of the conflicts which have raged during the last week, 
and which ought to make the districts concerned heartily 
ashamed. If shame is no remedy, resort must be had to 
force. It is a serious matter to call out the soldiers, and a 
still more serious matter for them to fire on the mob. But 
anything is preferable to homicidal anarchy. 


AN ATTACK OF ELECTION-FEVER. 


eS the doctors are right in affirming the 
existence of “ election-fever”—a specific malady 


superinduced by political excitement at such agitated times 
| as the present. Undoubtedly it exists, and is attended by 
_its own characteristic and very well-marked delirium, the 
latest sufferer from which appears to be Mr. Courtney. 
That it should attack a politician of so peculiarly hard- 
headed a type as the new member for South-East Cornwall 
—that this fell disease, with its attendant mania, should 
not even spare one who is a second wrangler, go to, and 
hath views on proportional representation, and deviseth 
conundrums for the elector which he is too stupid to care 


other day to the “men of Bideford in Devon,” concerning 
Lord Sauispury and Lord Sauissury’s house at Dieppe. He 
has built this house, said Mr. Courryey mysteriously, 
“at a time when Parliament was in a rather dilapi- 
“dated condition, by reason of the strenuous Tory oppo- 
“sition”; and “his Lordship built it so that, he said, 
“ if things came to an end in England, he would go over 
“ there and live in peace and security. He went; but just 
“ after his arrival the Franco-German War brokeout. The 
“ Germans marched straight to Dieppe, seized the town, and 
“ Lord Satispury was compelled to return to the country 
“ he so basely deserted.” Surely these are painful evidences 
of “a noble mind o’erthrown.” Hallucination it must be ; 
for we believe Mr, Courtyey to be quite incapable of in- 
venting such a story, and he may interpret that admission 
in any way he pleases, The story, considered as an original 
effort of the imagination, is much more in the manner of 
ALEXANDRE Dumas the Elder, especially in its bold inter- 
weaving of fictitious events with the lives of historical 
personages, than in that of the late Secretary to the Treasury. 
‘The idea of the English statesman being driven home by the 
invading Germans to the country which he had so “ basely 
“ deserted ” is quite worthy to rank beside the incident of 
D’ArtaGnay’s carrying off General Monk to the Hague im 
a coffin, with the view of committing him to the policy of a 
Restoration. 

It is almost a pity that Lord Satispury should have spoilt 
the story by pointing out that his house at Dieppe was not 
built and that he was not living in that part of the country 
when the Germans came there. Of course his base desertion 
of his country was to be accounted for in precisely the same 
way as Sir CuarLes Ditke’s base desertion of it for his villa 
in the South of France, which is farther off than Dieppe, 
and from*which he may, no doubt, have been actually and 
not imaginatively driven away a year or two ago by an 
invader even more formidable than the Germans—to wit, 
the cholera. Lord Satispury’s explanation of his flight is 
that for the health of his family he has been in the habit for 
a great number of years of spending some weeks in the 
autumn of every year on the coast of France ; and probably 
it was in like pursuit of health or of recreation that Sir 
Cuar.tes Ditke has been accustomed to abscond. “I do 
“ not know,” adds Lord Satissury, with his wonted felicity 
of sarcasm, “from what person in my employment Mr, 
* CourtTNEY obtained his information with respect to the 
“ details of my private life, but I recommend him te « 

“ his correspondent.” The retort has certainly been am 

merited, but we still cling to the belief that it is not a case 
of non-information on Mr. Courtyey’s part, but that his 
utterancesare merely the delirium of election fever. Nodoubt 
there have been similar wanderings on the other side. We 
have not, indeed, come across any of the Tory wanderers, 
or at least of any who stray so far from sanity as Mr. 
Courtney has done ; but, until the excitement abates, and 
with it the epidemic to which it is the predisposing cause, 
we shall be astonished at nothing we hear. But neither 
must Mr. Courtney himself be astonished if, from the 
parched lips of some distraught opponent, he should chance 


about, seems almost incredible. But sach, nevertheless, is: 
the case. How otherwise are we to account for the wild 
and whirling words which Mr. Courtney addressed the’ 
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to hear babblings like his own. Still less must he take 
upon himself to be indignant at it. If any one hereafter 
should solemnly assure an assembly of Conservative electors 
that, immediately after Mr. Guapstone defined Liberalism 
as “Trust in the people, tempered with prudence,” he has 
withdrawn every farthing of personal property that he pos- 
sesses from his English investments and transferred it to 
securities of the United States Government ; or that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, thoroughly unnerved by the visit of the un- 
employed to Highbury, has since had a subterranean pas- 
sage constructed under the orchid-house, with an exit in 
a distant part of the grounds—if Mr. Courtney, we say, 
should find himself entertained in the course of the next 
week or so with fables of this sort, he had better, before 
giving way to his feelings on the subject, recall his own 
little delusion in the matter of the Chilet Cecil. 


SCIENCE AND POLITICS. 


Ww: owe a good deal to our men of science already, and 
have every confidence that we are destined to in- 
crease our debt to them yet more. But the service which 
we were promised by the mouth of one of their number in 
the Zimes a few days ago appears almost too much to expect 
from them—at Jeast within any measurable period of time, 
The progress of science, says this enthusiast, is very far 
indeed from being adequately measured by its material 
achievements. It has done far more than merely give us 
railways, telegraphs, arms of precision, and other practical 
applications of its discoveries, important as these may be. 
It has given to the human race for the first time standards 
of truth which are at once absolute and acceptable, and has 
thus caused a practical knowledge of truth, of its tests and 
evidences, and an engrossing love of it, to become the chief 
mental characteristics of those who are really engaged in 
scientific pursuits. Indisputable as these propositions may be 
in the abstract, their relevance to the particular subject which 
suggested “ F.R.C.S.’s” letter is not at first sight apparent. 
But the bearing of these remarks, like those of Professor—was 
it Professor !—Bunssy, lies in the application of them, and 
this we will at once proceed to consider. The hint upon 
which the Z'imes’ scientific correspondent spoke was a certain 
severe comment in a previous impression of that journal on 
“ the spectacle of the employment of Mr. GLapstone’s subtle 
“ intellect in the manufacture of transparently sophistical 
“ explanations of the overthrow of his party in the English 
“boroughs,” and of this same subtlety he remarks that 
nearly al its forms and varieties may, “in the presence of 
“the standards which science affords and uses, be without 
“ difficulty resolved into acts of intellectual dishonesty.” 
And the general inference which we are intended to draw 
is that science, victoriously parading the world with its 
standards in its hand, and everywhere exposing subtlety as 
the discreditable quality which it really is, will by-and-bye 
“ lead the minds of the rising generation to regard intel- 
“ Jectual dishonesty much as moral dishonesty is regarded 
“ now.” 

This is, indeed, a delightful and we only wish 
that the path to it was a little more clearly defined. But, 
while quite admitting that the scientific habit predi 
the human mind to prefer truth to falsehood—as, however, 
does also the business habit, the historic habit, and all other 
habits which are concerned, not with fictions, but facts—we 
do not quite see our way to the application of “ F.R.C.S.’s” 
canons in the department of political knowledge. We donot 
say that their application is impossible, or that “ F.R.C.8.” 
h-s not a very distinct idea in his own mind as to the mode 
of applying them ; all we say is, that he has thus far failed 
t> convey his idea to the minds of other people. Take, 
for instance, that famous series of electioneering propositions 
that the English labourer could flourish everywhere on 
three acres and a cow, that it is expedient that a land- 
owner should be compelled to sell the three acres, and that 
it is just that the ratepayers should find the purchase- 
money. Now all three of these propositions are eminently 
disputable, and two of them, if not all three, are undoubted 
false. But they continue to be uttered and to be believed, 
and though we should welcome a demonstration of their 
falsehood by a reference of them to the “standards which 
“ science affords and uses,” we do not at present perceive 
how this can be effected. What is more, we greatly fear 
that, even if the demonstration were to be effected, the false 
statements and false beliefs would still survive ; the reason 
thereof being, as we suggest, the survival of a disturbing 


element of which our man of science has hardly taken 
sufficient notice. May not the inapplicability of scientific 
tests to political propositions be ultimately due to the fact 


that, whereas no interests or passions are enlisted against the 


truth that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or that the force of gravitation varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance, there are a certain 
number of persons who are deeply interested in propagating, 
while many more are passionately eager to believe, the series 
of falsehoods on the subject of the three acres and the cow ? 
The distinction between science and politics will, we fear, 
always exist; but, meanwhile, addressing the lovers of 
truth in politics, we may say in the words of Gorruz, “ We 
“ bid you hope.” Many people have already arrived, quite 
unaided by science, at the conclusion that Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
“ subtlety ” is a form of “intellectual dishonesty,” and we 
should be sorry, indeed, to think that familiarity with 
scientific standards was necessary to enable us to deal with a 
Birmingham affidavit. 


CHUCKLE, CHEEK, AND CANDOUR. 


R. GLADSTONE, Mr. Cuampertarn, and Lord 
Rosesery have at the same moment delivered 
themselves, one in a written address, the two others 
orally, on the subject of the elections; and a truly re- 
markable gamut do their utterances form. The address to 
the Midlothian electors is naturally at the top of the scale. 
It is a prolonged chuckle from beginning to end. Mr. 
GLapsTONE, as we already know, has persuaded himself that 
his party has not only obtained the majority of seats, taking 
the electorate as a whole, but also that they are ahead of 
their opponents in all divisions of the electoral body in which 
he happens to think that it would be discreditable to them to 
be behind, It is true that this latter persuasion implies the 
belief that borough constituencies are negligeable quantities, 
or that arithmetic does not exist; but Mr. Giapstong has 
rformed quite as remarkable intellectual feats before this. 
n his address he repeats the old story that the defeat of the 
Liberals in the boroughs has been brought about by the “ com- 
“ mands of Mr. Paryet ” (which proved impotent in cases 
where they were the most persistently pressed), “the panic of 
“ the Church” (a matter which Mr. GLapstoNE must settle 
with Mr. CuaMBERLAIN), and “ the imposture of Fair-trade” 
(which also is not borne out by a reference to the names 
of rejected Conservative candidates) ; while, even with all 
these disadvantages, the Liberals would still have gained 
113 seats in the boroughs, against 112, if it had not been 
for the “ tomfoolery ” of dividing the Liberal party in five 
constituencies by the running of a second Liberal horse. 
Having thus proved to his satisfaction that his party have 
won in the boroughs as well as in the counties, it is natural 
of course that Mr. Guiapstone should exult. There is a 
little less of dignity, perhaps, in the war-dance which he has 
just executed than we used to expect in the leader of an 
English party; but let that pass. 

Lord Rosepery’s handling of the great question of the 
borough vote deserves comparison in the quality of cheerful 
audacity even with that of his leader. The borough con- 
stituencies gone over from the Liberals to the Conserva- 
tives? Nonsense; nothing of the kind. London has re- 
turned 36 Tory and 25 Liberal members; and what does 
that amount to? A bagatelle of 13 votes on a division, 
while look at Glasgow, which has landed all its seven seats 
for Liberalism. Of course it is better to look at Glasgow, 
which has given all its seven seats to the Liberals, than at 
Liverpool, which has given eight of its nine seats to the 
Conservatives and the ninth to a particular enemy of the 
Liberals ; and that is probably why Lord Rosgpery pre- 
ferred the one object of contemplation to the other. But, 
if you deduct the Conservative majority in London and 
look at the provincial boroughs alone, you find that there 
the Liberals have a small majority. So that “the begin- 
“ ning and end of the Tory reaction is in London.” Whence 
it appears that, though the borough seats outside London 
were divided between Liberals and Conservatives in the 
last Parliament in the proportion of more than 2 to 1, and 
are now divided in the proportion of about 9 to 8, there 
in Lord Rosesery’s opinion been no Conservative re- 

n. 

To Mr, CuamBeR.aIn it is quite impossible to do justice 
in a few lines. We know not whether to dwell er on 
the magnificent candour with which he informs every 
Moderate Liberal whose vote he may happen to have cap- 
tured that the poor simpleton has been thoroughly befooled, 
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and that of course the Radical programme has not been and 
will not be withdrawn; or whether to pay a tribute of 

to the frankness with which he reminds his leader 
that his precious Manifesto did not inciude the one point to 
which extreme Liberals attach importance, and the extreme 
Liberals, who in this connexion mean “ the vast majority of 
“ the Liberal party,” will of course go to work in the teeth 
of their hustings pledges to bring the question—the question 
of Disestablishment—-to the front as speedily as possible. It 
is difficult to say which of the two is the more striking | 
instance of Chamberlainian self-disclosure. The one point, | 
however, in which Mr. Cuamperuatn has perhaps slightly | 
overdone his “ declaration ”—has shown a tendency, if we | 
may say so, to give a “ statutory ” touch to it—is in his remark | 
about the extreme Liberals being the vast majority of the — 
Liberal party. There perhaps he protests too much, and his | 
assurances become suspect. Certainly the look of the 
Liberals who have escaped rejection in the boroughs, 
at any rate, would rather raise the presumption that 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has become a Radical leader without 
followers. As to that, however, time alone can show. We 
can only hope that appearances are not deceptive in this 
instance, and that the “sixth P.” among the Conser- 
vative electors, who was somehow forgotten in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s elegant group—to wit, the patriot—has at 
least done something to purge the Liberal party of its anti- 
national and anti-constitutional element. 


— 


THE WIRE MUZZLE. 


"PRESS caocin m yet that we are nearing the end of the 
hydrophobia epidemic ; and, indeed, so long as the authorities 
obstinately refuse to tackle it by the only measure that has a chance 
of success, we do not expect to see the end of it. Three more deaths 
from hydrophobia were registered in London last week, making a 
total of twenty-five since the 1st of January, or more than half 
as many again as have been recorded in any previous year. And 
every week we hear of many fresh cases of rabies amongst dogs. 
No part of the metropolis appears to be exempt. At the East 
End five pena have died from the bite of one rabid animal; 
and at the other side of London, in Belgravia, dogs are being 
killed on account of rabies almost every day. There cannot be a 
doubt that some more stringent measures than the capture of stray 
dogs and the distribution of handbills have at length become 
absolutely essential. We would not for a moment depreciate the 
importance of imparting elementary information as to the early 
signs of rabies. Indeed, we have all along contended that sound 
knowledge and strict watchfulness on the part of the dog-owners 
constitute one of the most necessary elements in the prevention of 
the plague. But it is not to be expected that all dog-owners will 
be wise and watchful. In the best circumstances we must reckon 
on a large amount of ignorance, carelessness, and prejudice. As 
“Quida’s” letter showed us, dog-fanciers are often more swayed 
by fancy than fact. They are prone to icious theories, which 
do more than anything else to render the systematic prevention 
of the disease a matter of difficulty. In our view these i 


in upon it. Another well-known expert, Professor Law, 
of Cornel University in the United States, waive :—* In all cities 
and countries where rabies has existed within a year, and in the 
counties adjoining them, every dog should be muzzled except 
when securely shut up or tied. All dogs found at large without 
a muzzle should be promptly shot by the police. The objection 
to muzzles is satisfactorily met by the use of the wire muzzle, 
which impedes neither breathing nor drinking.” 

It is to this last sentence of Professor Law's that we would 
especially direct attention. The widespread prejudice i 
muzzling is largely due to the fact that most people are only 
acquuinted with the old-fashioned leather muzzle. Nothing, we 
admit, could be more barbarous than the universal application of this 
instrument of torture. It strangles the dog’s throat, clamps 
his jaws, prevents him from drinking, and interferes with that free 
evaporation from the tongue by which the dog in hot weather 
mainly gets rid of his surplus caloric. To send a dog out in the 
heat of summer with such an apparatus is about as cruel as it 
would be to varnish a man’s skin and turn him into a Turkish 
bath ; and we should never have advocated the muzzle if that 
were the only available form, But the wire muzzle, which leaves 
a dog free to breathe and to drink and to hang out his tongue, is 
quite a different thing, “It is astonishing,” says Mr. Fleming, 
“how soon dogs become accustomed to an easy-fitting, comfort- 
able muzzle.” There is no cruelty whatever in the enforced use 
of such an appliance. The cruelty lies rather in letting things 
alone, and leaving our dogs exposed as they now are to the bite 
of the first rabid cur that happens to cross their path. Mr. 
Fleming demands further legislation with the view of ridding us 
once for all of a scourge which should have been banished oy 
our shores long ago. But in London, at any rate, an Act is in 
force (30 & 31 Vict., cap. 134) which contains this clause:—“ The 
Commissioner of Police, if he see fit, may issue a notice requiring 
any dog while in the streets, and not led by some person, to be 
muzzled in,such a mapner as will admit of the animal breathing 
and drinking without obstruction; and the police may take pos- 
session of any dog found loose in the streets without such muzzle 
during the currency of the order, &c.” This order, just issued, 
ought to have been issued weeks ago. 


TOMFOOLERY. 


“TPYOMFOOLERY ? No doubt, But who is the Tomfool?” 

was probably the reflection of more than one reader of Mr. 
Gladstone's remarkable speech to the electors of Flintshire on 
Monday. Mr. Gladstone, of course, was in a very natural state of 
rage at the complete defeat which his party has sustained in ‘the 
vast majority of all those English constituencies where votes can 
be weighed and not merely counted. Perhaps the better fortune 
of Liberals among the enlightened peasantry of East Anglia and 
the heroic and expectant Somersaetas (or is it Somersaetan? for 
on this point the oracles have recently given most uncertain 
sounds) may have abated Mr. Gladstone's manly rage, and made him 
once more a good-tempered as well as a good and great Bawcock. 
The respective difficulties of maintaining a propriety of demeanour 
in good and evil fortune have, as is well known, excited much 
discussion among moralists. That great professoress of ethics, 
Becky Sharp, thought that she would have no difficulty at all in 
being good upon a certain number of thousands a year, On the other 
hand, the usual copybook doctrine is to the opposite etiect, To 
j from the tomfoolery incident, Mr. Gladstone is rather of 


ries 
are not to be urgued with; they are to be treated as if they did | judge 


not exist. 

We hope that every une who is interested in this grave question 
has carefully read the able letter addressed to the Times last 
week by Mr. George Flewing. Mr. Fleming is known as by far 
our best authcrity on veterinary questions. He has done more 
than any one in this country to raise veterinary pathology and 
medicine to a secure scientific level, and his book on Rabies and 
Hydrophobia is a standard work. Nv one can speak on the sub- 
ject with greater authority than he. And yet so profound is the 
prejudice aguinst the muzzle—the only efficient protection against 
rabies—that even Mr. Fleming has not, apparently, the courage to 
mention it, but leaves us to gather from his published works what 
are the “simpler, safer, more certain, and more expeditious ? 
measures which he would have us adopt. Mr, Fleming would 
have saved many of his readers much trouble and his letter would 
have been much more effective if he had quoted the following 
sentences from his Raties and Hy ia :-—‘* When the disease 
threatens to become prevalent, or, indeed, when there is reason to 
believe that a mad dog has bitten several others and these cannot 
be discovered, the use of the muzzle should be resorted to, and all 

seen in the streets of towns or in the country without a 
muzzle should be seized by the police as suspicious animals. This 
is one of the great advantages of employing the muzzle ; for, if it 
be correct that rabid dogs escape from their homes and wander 
about without this safeguard, then surely a dog so unprovided 

ht to be at once captured. If muzzles were not worn, a rabid 
animal might cause a terribleamount of mischief without attracting 
the attention of the police, merely because it was like other dogs. 
On these grounds, I am certainly inclined to advocate recourse to 
the muzzle. Its use when rigorously enforced must be beneficial 
during an epizodty of rabies.” That is a temperate enough state- 
ment of opinion, but-surely, as coming from our leading authority 
on the sakieot, it is sufiiciently decisive to warrant the authorities 


the Becky Sharp school, and so evidently is Mr, Childers, We have 
seen Mr. Childers’s farewell address to the Pontefract electors 
somewhere described as “ dignified "—which it certainly was, if 
Sir Charles Dilke’s remarks last week were dignitied. This 
Cabinet Minister of but the other day, this politician of life-long 
experience, cannot make his bow and accept his beating without 
accusing four hundred electors of breaking their word, without 
alluding to “ notorious and lamentable circumstances,” without 
politely reminding his friends that Pontefract “is the smallest 
and was one of the most corrupt of” English constituencies, or 
witbout talking of the numerous invitations he had refused to 
contest other constituencies. This last touch alone would seem 
to show that the excellent Mr, Childers has lost any sense of the 
ludicrous that he may once have possessed. The rejected suitor 
who enumerates the charming young women who would have been 
only too glad to have had him is certainly not a character unknown 
to satire in his combination of coxcombry and—what is it that 
Mr, Gladstone calls the other thing? But one does not exactly 
expect to find him in the robes—even the old and not now usable 
ro a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The great Liberal party, however, whether it is or is not 
going to return to power, will certainly have need of a very con- 
siderable return to common sense and dignity. We gave last 
week some specimens of the wooing of one candidate who was not 
successful; here are some from the testimonials of another who 
was. Both alas! may be called here pio: dvdpes—for there is a 
singular parallelism between our case and that of the great nation 
referred to by Mr. Thackeray, which not only could claim all the 
best but the worst poets. The singular transmogrilication 
which comes across a man when he appears as a Radical politician 
could hardly be better exemplified than in a document which lies 
before us commending Mr. J. F. Moulton, Q.C., F.R.s., and, as:it 
turned out, successiully commending him to the suffrages of the 
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Liberal electors of Battersea and Clapham. The record of Mr. 
Moulton’s achievements here given surpasses those of Mr. Cookson 
and Prince Giglio together. It seems, among other things, that 
Mr. Moulton “came out at the head of the list of the Oxford 
Senior All England Examinations”—a terrible and mysterious 
which we take not to refer to a general poll of all the old 
men in the kingdom, but to be identical with what is usually and 
less grandiloquently called the Oxford “ Locals” or examination 
of middle-class schools and classes. At this, it seems, “the ex- 
traordinary number of his marks attracted great attention.” The 
extraordinary number of Mr. Moulton’s marks, indeed, seems to 
have quite fascinated his biographer, who speaks of him as if 
he was a spotted pard, or that marvellous butterfly which was 
exhibited a year ago in the Zoological Gardens. Again, when 
Mr. Moulton was senior wrangler and first prizeman “ the extra- 
ordinary and unparalleled number of his marks” draws down 
ries ; and, yet again, we are informed of “ the incredible 
number of his marks,” this last showing a touch of —o 
which is not right. It seems that Mr. Moulton, by the sai 
incredible number of marks, “‘ found himself as much above the 
second wrangler as the second wrangler was above the sixtieth 
man on the list.” This is, by the way, very pleasant for the other 
fifty-nine, two or three of whom are mentioned by the biographer. 
Then he goes on to describe Mr. Moulton’s early Radicalism in 
13868. “At that time,” it is interesting to learn “ only sixteen 
years ago, Radicalism was looked on with such horror and 
contempt that it is difficult to believe that so short a period has 
elapsed.” Mr. Moulton’s Boswell was probably in his cradle at 
that time, and is doubtless not aware that Radicalism had a 
large majority in that very year in scores of places where 
in 1885 it is in a miserable minority. It would be rather 
hard on the unfortunate subject of this kind of—(it is 
astonishing how that word of Mr. Gladstone's slips off one’s 
tongue) to go on further with the analysis which shows how 
Mr. Moulton is a member of the Garrick Club; how “ his family 
relations are such as he may well be proud of” (especially, no 
doubt, at seeing them trotted out in this way); how he has a 
nephew who has just taken a prize for a poem ; and how he 
sesses, besides the nephew and the family relations, “ transcendent 
ability,” “incisive speech,” “logical power,” “ tenacious grasp,” 
“candour,” “transparent honesty,” and “happy humour,” 
Happy? We should thinkso. For a man who has all this and a 
seat in Parliament besides = to be happy. Let Mr. Moulton 
‘sacrifice something (his Boswell might do) to Nemesis. He can- 
not expect to receive this extraordinary number of blessings, to be 
_maculis insignis et albo (distinguished by the incredible marks of 
the Oxford Senior All England Examinations and the candidate’s 


gown of the Clapham ccntest) without paying some price for it. Su 


And, indeed, it may haply seem that to a man of Mr. Moulton’s 
kind, finding himself, as Mr. Gladstone x dag we may turn Mr, 
Gladstone’s noun into a participle—tomfooleried by some suburban 
Boswell, ought to be no mean punishment in itself. But who 
Inows? Radicalism makes a man acquainted with strange ideals 
as well as with odd companions; and perhaps Mr. ‘Moulton 
actually likes this talk about his nephew and his nephew’s poems, 
and his domestic relations and his incredible number of marks. 

It is not tomfoolery, we frankly acknowledge, which made Sir 
Henry Roscoe when he was invited to the St. Andrew’s dinner at 
Manchester—a festival caper | non-political, and at which, as he 
must have known, a Tory nobleman was to preside, and one at 
least of his own Tory colleagues to be present—send a letter of 
apology stuffed with political references, and vaunting the political 
ee pawn of Scotland. This is, we say, not tomfoolery ; it is only 

taste pure and simple. Now, though most tomfoolery is bad 
taste, all bad taste is by no means tomfoolery. There is no tom- 
foolery at all, but much that is plessing, in the “signs of the 
times,” detected and deplored by Professor Blackie as drawbacks 
to the otherwise excellent condition of Liberal Scotland. These 
three signs are (1) that young Scotchmen are brought up “ in ignor- 
ance of Bruce and W: , and in contempt of John Knox and 
the Covenanters ”; (2) that the Scottish language, which it seems 
is “the lyrical organ of English” (why didn’t those silly fellows 
Shaks and Shelley use it ?), “is being neglected for foreign 
affectations,” and (3) that “the young men who can sing a 
good Scottish song are growing fewer and fewer.” This, we say, is 
not tomfoolery at all, but an amiable weakness like the fancy 
of Mr. Weller’s friend for bigamy. It is a great pity that so few 
young Scotchmen (a good many more, however, than five years 
ago) sing that best of songs— 


And oh! to see the deil gae hame, 
Wi’ a’ the Whigs before him. 


In Professor Blackie, however (let it be hoped that he will 
not a with joy at the defeat of Mr. Munro tm ne by a 
‘Bi Glendoveer, or crofter of the Glens), there is nothing of the 
worse features of tomfoolery, the features illustrated so excellently 
by the right honourable user of the word, and by Sir Charles 
Dilke last week, and by Mr. Childers this week, and by the bio- 
grapher of that very much marked man Mr. Moulton, and by the 
rest'of them. Whatever may have been the good Scotch song 
which Professor Blackie had in his venerable eye when he made 
the above remarks, it must have been a more respectable one in 
matter than the song which Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Trevelyan and all the minor songsters of Gladstonianism are sing 
ing now. That song seems to be a reminiscence of the Laureate’s 


Two Voices, at least its refrain (which can be heard distinctly) is 
a kind of corrupt reading of Lord Tennyson :— 
Drink to Fortune, drink to Chance, 
ea 
To the cower that lets us In. 

This, again, is not tomfoolery; it is something quite differen 
the difference is by in the jon as 
which marks off Professor Blackie’s harmless peculiarities. It 
must be acknowledged even in a certain harmony with Mr. 
Gladstone’s own spirit in using the word which forms our text. 
For let it be remembered what it is which the Right Honourable 
member for Midlothian, the politician who has so often informed 
a backsliding world that what is morally wrong can never be 
politically right, designates as tomfoolery. It is voting according 
to conscience, and declining to accept Mr. Gladstone’s dictates, Mr. 
Gladstone’s recommendations, Mr. Gladstone's convenience, as the. 
sole standard of electoral duty. There is something in the word 
as well as in the sentiment of the revered leader of the Liberal 
party which somehow or other reminds one of the famous card- 
table story. “Do? Back him, you fool!” said age to youth in 
the one case. “Do? Vote for him, you fool,” says age to youth. 
in the other. No matter that Lord Dalrymple’s supporters must 
have outraged their religious conscience by voting for Mr. Dick 
Peddie; no matter that Sir J. Lawrence’s supporters must have- 
outraged their political conscience by voting for the ious Mr. 
Wren. They are tomfools because a didn’t, says Mr. Gladstone, 
most moral of statesmen and men. 

And yet, when one thinks of the result of Mr. Gladstone’s. 


policy of assembling a party on this principle in the last Parlia-. 


ment, and trying to govern with it, the initial reflection somehow 
recurs. “Tomfoolery? Nodoubt, But who is the tomfool ?” 


THE PERCH. 


F all British freshwater fishes the is perhaps the most 
widely distributed. In nearly ht the nds and rivers. 
of England and Ireland it is to be found, and in some of the 
waters in the south of Scotland. Further north it becomes 
rare. It is hard to ascribe a reason for the perch’s dislike 
to Scotland; it cannot be the cold climate, as perch are found 
in Scandinavia and even in Lapland. For two reasons it is. 
worth cultivation. It affords excellent sport, as all Thames, 
Kennet, and Waveney anglers will acknowledge; and what 
would riparian haunts be without the edible charms of Perca 
viatilis? Other charms he has, too, for he is one of the 
most beautiful fish in our islands, Frank Buckland said of the- 
perch that “ No lady’s dress was ever made so beautiful as that of 
a perch’s when he is in full season. His cuirass of scales is formed 
of a lovely bronze, with tranverse bars of dark-green bronze, 
while the whole is shaded with a lovely peacock iridescence. His- 
fins are coloured with a lovely tinge of red, such as we may some- 
times see in the glass of very old church windows, or occasionally 
in Salviati’s beautiful glass. Artists would do well to study the 
colouring of the perch. They will not find such brilliancy of 
colour or such a combination of tints in any flower.” This extra- 
ordinary brilliancy of colouring bestowed on such a northerner as 
the British perch is more or less evanescent. “ Age can wither” 
him, and an elderly perch is a very dusky object in comparison 
with the “chromatic beauty,” as one writer puts it, of the rising 
generation. 

The perch has come down to us from ancient days with a long 
pedigree of excellence. He was well known to Greeks, and. 
Aristotle wrote much about him under the name of épxn. In fact, 
his name of perch is derived from the adjective mépxos, which was. 
used to describe the dark shade of ripening olives, a colour which 
we tind reproduced in the “transverse bars” that adorn Perca 
Jiuviatilis. These dark bars are sometimes the cause of a curious 
optical illusion, for, on looking down on a perch through clear- 
still water, he appears absolutely transparent. The family of 
Percide, to which the perch belongs, is a very large one, distri- 
buted over all parts of the world, in salt water as well as in fresh.. 
Amongst his cousins the perch can claim such ornaments to fish 
society as the stinging weever or “sea dragon,” the labrax or 
“sea wolf,” after whose name “in a Latin or Greek gradus,” says 
Mr. Manley, “ is found such a string of epithets denoting his rapa- 
city, voracity, and fierceness that they make one’s very blood run 
cold,” the hideous “sky-gazer” of the Mediterranean, and the 
Nile perch, which even a crocodile is said to eschew. Of these 
Acanthoptert, or spinous-finned fishes, very few inhabit our 
waters, an immunity for which any one who has personally en- 
countered stinging weever or even handled a incautiousl: 
will feel grateful. The first dorsal fin of a perch is a weapon 
of offence and defence. When he is placidly enjoying himself, 
when he has had a satisfying meal of the small red worms which 
his soul loves, and which are found in abundance in the wet soil 
by Thames side, then the perch sheathes his back fin. Like many 
— of one’s acquaintance, when he has everything to his liking 

e can afford to be good-humoured; but let something occur 
to upset him (and a perch’s temper has not got a very firm equili- 
brium), and in a moment he es at the offender, whatever he 
may be, with all his spines erect and bristling, and, as a French 


author aptly puts it, “il fait penser au chat.” As to these spi 
Mr. Manley quaintly remarks “I hardly know which fe the lane 
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to handle with any substantial comfort, a perch, a red-hot 

, or @ lively hedgehog.” Pike have been said to refrain from 
devouring perch on account of ibis dorsal fin; but this has been 
tty well disproved, and certainly the many deaths from 

* sticklebackitis ” amongst young jack would seem to denote that 
they are often rash enough to attempt to negotiate far pricklier 
food than a perch. Drayton alludes to this idea when he speaks 


The perch with pricking fins, against the pike prepared. 


A pike’s intelligence, however, is quite sufficient to tell him that 
a perch swallowed, as they always are, head-foremost, would be a 
comparatively innocuous morsel, for the threatening fin would be 
closed down, like the ribs of a furled umbrella, when passing down 
the gullet. Once the perch is inside the pike knows his gastric 
juices too well to have further qualms. Perhaps it is the necessity 
of taking good aim when p ing to swallow a perch that makes 
the we fight shy of him in his hours of repletion, for a perch 
swallowed sideways would certainly give trouble. One of the 
old Saxon gods was represented standing with naked feet on the 
back fin of a perch, “as an emblem of patience in adversity and 
constancy in trial.” In many places both in England and the 
south of Scotland small perch are considered the best taking bait 
for pike, and in Slapton Lea a perch with his back fin cut off is 
almost the only bait used for pike-fishing. Some writers suggest 
that it is on account of the unusually rough skin and closely-set 
scales of the perch that that all-devouring monster the pike is 
lenient towards him. However, it is hardly necessary to find 
reason for a fallacy. Pike are often caught in Sweden in a curious 
way, illustrative of their greed. Large perch swallow the baited 
hooks on the night-lines, and in their turn are swallowed by pike. 
In this case, however, it is, of course, impossible for the pike to 
swallow the perch head-foremost, and, though he is not actuall 
hooked, yet the perch’s spines set so fast in his throat and mout. 
that the fisherman draws both fish in together. Somewhat the 
same fate often overtakes the perch, too, when his greed makes 
him attempt to devour the formidable sticklebacks. The sharp- 
set spines of the back and ventral fins of the sticklebacks are 
driven into the membrane of the mouth of the perch, and cause 
“such fretting ulcerations as to lead to its destruction,” as Mr. 
Couch remarked. The skin of the perch is remarkably thick; and 
Linneus gives the following account of the way by which the 
Laplanders convert it into glue in his Lachesis Lapponica:—“ The 
oe used by the Laplanders for joining the two portions of 
ifferent woods of which their bows are made is prepared from 
the common perch in the following manner :—Some of the largest 
of this fish being ilayed, the skins are first dried, and afterwards 
soaked in a small quantity of cold water, so that the scales can be 
rubbed off. Four or five of these skins being wrapped up together 
in a bladder or in a piece of birch bark, so that no water can get 
at them, are set on the fire in a pot of water to boil, a stone 
laid over the pot to keep in the heat. The skins thus pre 
make.a very strong glue, insomuch that the articles joined with it 
‘will never separate again. A bandage 1s tied round the bow while 
making to hold the two parts more firmly together.” Linnzus 
also described a deformed variety of , With the back greatly 
¢levated and the tail distorted, which he found at Fahlun, in 
Sweden, and in other lakes in the north of Europe. Specimens of 
these “ deformed” perch have also been found in Llyn Raithlyn, 
in Merionethshire, and there is a drawing of one of them in 
Daniel's Rural Sports ; but they are looked upon as “ accidents of 
nature” rather than a true and distinct breed. Albino perch, 
almost entirely white, have also been found in the waters of par- 
ticular soils. Perch prefer lakes and the deeper and less rapid 
of rivers; a very swift current is to them an abomination, 
and if their lot is cast in a rapid stream, they will invariably be 
found near the bank or in backwaters. In the winter-time, when 
floods occur, perch are driven in vast numbers into any pool or 
eddy they can find, and it is then that the largest “ takes” 
are made. Mr, Francis says that on these occasions “‘ they are 
out not in braces, dozens, or even scores, but often to 
the tune of hundreds, I have seen and helped to catch ten 
‘dozen and over out of one hole, and have heard of twice ten 
dozen being taken.” It is at starvation times such as these 
that the perch merits his name of “the greedy perch, bold 
biting fool,” as the Complimentary Ode to Izaak Walton has 
at ; but at less rigorous seasons, and when they are not over- 
plentiful, there are few fish more intelligently wary than the 
perch, In waters that are much fished perch attain a degree of 
experience in the matter of bait and fishing-tackle which would 
do credit to many anglers, who often insult a perch’s intelligence 
‘by fishing for him with a monstrous apparatus of hog’s bristles, 
ots, and bone which they have bought at a tackle-maker's, 
and fondly believe to be the “ right sort” of paternoster. As 
Mr. Francis rightly observes about such abominations, “ if he 
(the perch) condescends to take your minnow at all, he will 
take it probably the hook.” are several of 
fishing for perch, t paternostering from a punt is the most 
common and the most inceenia as to mere numbers. The largest 
and best fish, however, are more apt to take a spinning minnow, 
and in lakes they are said to take a spoon better than almost an 


_ other spinning bait. In this matter of spoons they have their 


predilections, and it is said they prefer the triangular spinner made 
of spoon metal (commonly known as the “ otter”) to the ordinary 
In some parts of the country perch are fished for with a 

; and, as they are not particular as to the fashion of the tly, a 


showy one, with plenty of tinsel on the body, is most to be com- 
men One thing, however, that the angler should be careful to 
remember is that the perch has a rather tender mouth, and there- 
fore needs delicate handling. He should neither be struck at too 
oa nor played too roughly. Ponds in which perch are bred 
and kept for table should be carefully netted from time to time ; 
perch breed so fast that if care is not taken to keep their numbers 
within bounds, they will soon overstock a pond. Mutual starva- 
tion is the result, and the owner is earpeiond to find that his perch 
are rapidly ting and becoming very small. The remedy 
to this state of things is to keep down their numbers, and to feed 
the survivors regularly ; under these favourable circumstances the 
perch will grow and fatten rapidly. Perch — weight con- 
siderably according to the locality, On the Thames a perch of 
4lbs. or 44 1bs. is looked upon as a monster and a rarity; and 
even a 2-Ib. fish is considered a very satisfactory specimen, At 
Slapton Lea one was taken that weighed 6 lbs., his portrait and a 
record of his weight being figured in chalk on the wall of 
the bar-parlour, Another of the same weight was caught in 
the Birmingham Canal. Montagu mentions a perch of 8 Ibs. 
that he saw taken on a night-line in the Avon which had been 
set for pike, and another eight-pounder was caught in Dagenham 
Breach. In the Norfolk Broads perch are both numerous and 
large. Mr. Davies, in his Norfolk Broads and Rivers, says that 
“ four-pounders are frequently taken, and the Waveney produces 
some very large ones. A 7-lb. perch was taken some ago 
out of the new cut from Reedham to Maddiscoe, and others from 
5 to 6 lbs. in weight have been taken in the Bure and on 
Ormesby Broad.” The water-shrimp is the favourite bait for them. 
Pennant speaks of a perch, taken in the Serpentine, Hyde Park, 
that weighed 9 Ibs. In Scandinavia and Lapland the perch attains 
a still larger size, and Bloch speaks of the head of a perch that 
is preserved in the church of Luelah, in Lapland, which measured 
12 ins. from the point of the nose to the end of the gill-cover. 
Mr. Frank Buckland was not lucky enough to get hold of any of 
these perchy monsters, for the largest that came into his 

was one sent to him by Dr. Norman from Norfolk in 1868; it 
weighed 3 lbs. 2 0z. The quantity of ova varies very much in 
perch, but all authorities are agreed that it is very large. In one 
perch of half a pound weight 280,000 eggs were found, whereas 
in the Norfolk perch just mentioned Mr. Buckland only found 
155,620, in spite of the greater size of the fish. According 
to Professor Owen the milt and rve are single in the different 
sexes. Perch have a most remarkable capacity for living out of 
water for a considerable —_ a fact which should add greatly 
to their value as a marketable commodity. In some parts of 
Germany perch are caught and carried alive to market, sometimes 
a distance of forty or fifty miles, and if not sold, brought back to 
their tank or pond to await another occasion for sale. Few better 
fish come to table than agood river perch. Amongst the ancients 
he was held in high favour. Ausonius sang his praises, and thus 
addressed him :— 

Nee te, delicias mensarum, Perca, silebo. 


Galen prescribed as good for invalids, and another author 
spoke rapturously of the “ flower-like” odour of perch. Walton, 
speaking of his merits, quotes the proverb, “ More wholesome than 
a perch of Rhine.” Mr, Frank Buckland speaks of them as being 
used for “ water souché,” a dish beloved by most riparians, but 
pins his own faith to perch cooked by the fisherman as soon as 
caught, for which he gives the following “ excellent receipt ”:— 
“ Take the fish as caught, not drawn or otherwise cleaned, pro- 
eure some stiff clay, and with it give the fish a thin coating about 
the sixteenth of an inch thick; failing the clay, lightly ave it 
in several coatings of paper—newspaper will answer admirably ; 
thoroughly saturate the paper by holding it in hot water, having 
previously lighted a fire of wood and sticks so as to produce a 
quantity of hot fire-holding embers. Give the fish in the case of 
clay twenty minutes therein; if the fish is in newspaper give them 
twenty minutes longer; time must be allowed according to size. 
Fish done in this way are perfection.” No doubt they are; anda 
hungry fisherman's appetite will probably supply the best sauce 
for this worthy fish. 


BISHOP NULTY’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


HRISTMAS is approaching, and our old friend, “ the Most 

Reverend Dr, Nulty, Bishop of Meath”—we do not quite 
know why he has seen fit to dub himself and his “ Most 
Reverend ” brother, “‘ Dr. Bagshawe, Bishop of Nottingham,” with 
archiepiscopal dignity—comes forward with what is apparently 
intended as an appropriate Christmas offering. It is professedly 
held out as an olive-branch—perhaps, we might add, “ an olive- 
branch discharged from a catapult "—an offer of peace and good- 
will to men, more particularly—marvellous to relate—to English- 
men. Its immediate aim, as recorded on the title-page, is to 
insist on “the avowed hostility of the Radical party to Catholic 
education in voluntary schools, and the necessity of union between 
English and Irish Catholics to resist them.” Its real vbject is to 
make a bid—not at all likely to be a successful one—for the 
English Catholic vote in the interests of Nationalism. And the 
reason why the appeal is addressed to Bishop Bagshawe is suffi- 
ciently obvious. It is not simply, as stated in the opening para- 
graph, because he thinks and speaks kindly of the Irish, and 


“ writes elegantly and eloquently in their favour,” but because he 
—and he i 


alone, we believe, of the English Roman Catholic 
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has openly advocated a close alliance of English and 


Irish Catholics on the basis of the Nationalist me. 
This was done in a series of letters to the Tablet, where 
moreover he took occasion, in —_ of his sympathy with 
Fenianism, sharply to denounce the Primrose League, as “ a Secret 
Society” which it is unlawful for any Catholic to join, amid the 
half angry, half amused protests of his English co-religionists, 


explaining that the latter is the real object of his appeal. Neither 
again did that need explanation. 

But it may be said that if English Catholics accepted Irish Parliamentary 
aid for the protection of Catholic voluntary schools, they would thereby 
virtually bind themselves to strengthen Mr. Parnell’s hands in the coming 
Elections, and commit themselves to his Parliamentary Programme. But 
Mr. Parnell’s Parliamentary Programme now practically confines itself to 
one great measure, the Legislative Independence of his country. English 


Catholics will find it hard to convince the world that the simple right of 

governing itself, which is now claimed by the unanimou voice of a 

thoroughly Catholic nation, is — i ily = tial evil—a malum in se 

rnory | assures his Most Reverend Lordship of Nottingham that | —and an evil of such magnitude that rather than co-operate in its attain- 

. . “te ment, even in an infinitesimal degree (and English Catholics at their very 

and Uardinal Manning have done mor mas than eny two men < ve | | best could do no —— the lesser of the two evils is—to let Catholic Edu- 

to create a feeling of international charity, and unite England and cation, the Catholic religion itself, and the salvation of the souls of their 
Treland “in a su atural brotherhood of peace, confidence, and own countrymen 

iL” » 


mutual good-wi If so, we fear no two men can have done very . 2s , ‘ 
much in that direction, for Bishop Bagshawe—much the more | of the letter object 
outspoken of the two—has certainly succeeded far better in pro- | y practical obj jationalist. platform. 5 


English Catholic support for the Irish 
voking the hostility of his own co-religionists on this side of the | is of course most important to give a fresh impetus to “the 


Irish Channel than in smoothing down any “national prejudices 
on the other. The current story of the old Irishwoman, who was | th of 

by ber English confessor “to Hail Mary for the | unrivalled "eloquence, and their splendid natural abilities 


many of whom belong to the League, and who not unnaturally 
complained that he was doing his best to make their religion 
ridiculous in the = of their countrymen. Bishop Nulty indeed 


conversion of England,” and promptly refused, because “ she 
wished to see all the English d——d,” is not wholly incongruous 
with the present mental attitude of that “thoroughly Catholic 
nation.” However Dr. Nulty—having, as we shall see presently, 
not only a request to formulate, but a hat to send round— 
is graciously pleased to say a word for “the great and bril- 
liant galaxy of learned, disinterested, and self-denying con- 
verts, who are at present the pride and glory of the English 
Church,” as well as for “ English Catholics proper,” who “are the 
lineal descendants of Confessors and Martyrs.” But then these 
brilliant converts and lineal descendants of Saints and Martyrs 
have a corresponding duty to perform; and thus we are brought 
to the root of the matter. Noblesse oblige. The Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party—that is the Nationalists—have received a com- 
mission to extort from the coming Parliament “ our rights and 
liberties,” and the fact that the claim will be made “ by the prac- 
tically unanimous vote of a thoroughly Catholic nation,’ is alone 
sufficient reason for granting it, still more, sufficient reason for all 
English Catholics to endorse the claim. Whether a nation which 
has “ virtually ” blotted three commandments out of the Decalogue 
could in any case be regarded us “thoroughly Catholic,” is perhaps 
a point on which Dr. Nulty has a better right to speak with 
authority than we have, but he seems at all events to have 
forgotten that a considerable section of bis thoroughly Catholic 
nation is strongly Protestant. He must also have forgotten that 
the Nationalist demand for separation is not the unanimous voice 
of the nation, but, as Lord Bramwell pointed out the other day in 
the Times, of about two-thirds of it only. 

We need not follow Dr. Nulty into his disquisition on the 
supreme importance of a religious education, partly because to a 
large extent we agree with him here, as unquestionably do the 
great body of his own co-religionists in this country, and a very large 
proportion of the Church of England also, who are quite ready to 
co-operate with them in the matter; chiefly because that is rather 
the pretext than the real motive of his brochure. But when he 

on to speak in this connexion of the “ diabolical design of the 
fatidels and Atheists of France,” it becomes necessary to remind 
him how the acknowledged leader—or lay “ Pope,” as they have 
themselves styled him—of the very party to whose hands he and 
his fellow-bishops of Ireland have “specially entrusted the 
guardianship of the interests of Irish Catholic education” hob- 
nobbed in the most familiar fashion with these same “ Infidels and 
Atheists” at Paris. He can hardly therefore be surprised, even 
apart from other and more directly pressing objections, that his 

lish co-religionists should be di to meet his officious 
overtures with Non tali auvilio. He may be quite correct in accre- 
diting Mr. Chamberlain with the fixed determination and purpose 
of destroying the English voluntary schools on the first favourable 
opportunity, but it does not therefore follow that, by refusing to 
accept Nationalist aid on the condition of Nationalist leadership, 
“English Catholics have placed themselves in as false, painful, 


humiliating, and unenviable a position as their worst enemies | 


could wish to see them in.” They may not unreasonably 
prefer to follow the advice of their own bishops and vote for 
the Conservatives, instead of trusting their interests to “the 
able and experienced party” led by Mr. Parnell, and not the 
less so when they how complacently their Irish episcopal 
monitor is ready to accept the Radical programme on all 


points but one, for we may be very sure that his charge of 


“‘irreligion and godlessness ” is not intended to include the Dis- 
establishment policy, to which the great body of English Roman 
Catholics, as well as their responsible leaders, have shown them- 
selves firmly opposed. “ If,” says Bishop Nulty, “ Mr. Chamberlain 
were only a true Christian, or, failing that, if be had not given 
himself up body and soul to a fanatical propagandism of irreligion 
and godlessness and Board Sch 
see in power.” He had a a few pages earlier “ three acres 
and a cow,” as the vther chief article of the Radical pro- 
e, which he thus implicitly eee 

But, to do his “ Most Reverend” Lordship justice, he does not 
altogether blink the real point of his coutention; nor was it 
indeed well possible for him to do so. He fully admits that to 
alr pemrags aid for the protection of religious education in 


d means to aid the Nationalists in acquiring “ legislative 
from 


independence” in Ireland, though he of course refrains 


ools, there is no man I would rather | 
_ the sort once hid in corners is now more prominent here than in 


meaning, we presume, their splendid natural ability for obstruc- 
tion, which nobody disputes—as their complete mastery, in 
principle and in detail, of every question that came up for dis- 
cussion. 

But it is not enough to support the party without also sub- 
sidizing its accredited leaders. “Acting on these enlightened 
tactics [of obstruction] there can hardly be a doubt that Mr. 
Sexton will be the authoritatively accredited advocate of Catholic 
Education in the coming Parliament. I know no living man so 
highly qualitied or so richly gifted for the efficient and successful 
discharge of that most important duty.” And then followsmorethan 
a page full of “elegant and eloquent” panegyric of that great, 
enlightened, and peculiarly “persuasive” statesman. But what 
then ? Irish statesmen, however great, enlightened, and patriotic, 
cannot be expected to do their work for nothing; that is a self- 
denying ordinance which may suit the heretic Saxon, but outrages 
the warmer susceptibilities of the orthodox Celt. He may have 
one eye on the supreme interests of Catholic Education and National 
Independence, but it is only natural and fitting that he should 
keep the other fixed on his own breeches-pocket ; it is a case of 
rem, quomodo rem, as poor Dr, Cumming would have put it. 

A great, popular, and enthusiastic pablic movement has lately been set 
on foot to organize and prepare a National Testimonial to be presented to 
Mr. Sexton, in grateful recognition of the splendid services he has already 
rendered to his country and his religion. It appears to me that Irishmen 
in England ought to fall into line with Irishmen at home, and join cordially 


and enthusiastically in this movement. 
I see no reason why English Catholics either should hold aloof from it, 
and hardly think they will (?). 


We are unwilling to throw a damper on these generous and 
disinterested expectations, but—judging from past experience, 
and from the line taken by all their more prominent spokesmen— 
we “hardly think they will” do what Dr. Nulty thus modestly 
suggests. And we may just notice in conclusion one consideration 
which is not unlikely to weigh with them in the opposite scale. 
During the last five years, if we are not misinformed, the down- 
trodden and impoverished Irish Celt, who is wholly unable to pay 
a farthing of his rent, has managed to expend some 58,000/. in 
testimonials to various needy patriots ; and the nation is now, it ap- 
pears, engaged in what Dr. Nulty calls “ the performance of a duty ” 
in getting upa magnificent testimonial, “ worthy of themselves and 
worthy of the man the nation wishes to honour, to Mr, Sexton.” Be 
it so. But there is an old proverb current on thisside of the Irish 
Channel, that men should be just before they are generous, And 
it may not improbably occur to the less enlightened English 
Catholic that, before undertaking the “duty” of providing 
magnificent testimonials for writers in the Nation—which not long 
ago denounced the late editor of the 7ablet as “ a half-converted 
British Philistine”—his Celtic brother might advantageously 
discharge the humbler duty of paying his just debts, instead of 
adopting the cheaper but more questionable alternative of 
repudiating his liabilities and “ potting” his defrauded landlord 
from behind a hedge. May we venture to commend that homely, 
but to them novel, view of the situation to the “ thoroughly 
Catholic nation ” and its“ most reverend ” pastors and prelates ? 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


—— years have sufficed for this Society to give their wallsa 
sincerely artistic, instead of alow commercial, aspect. They no 


_ longer exact from each work a superficial and inartistic smattering of 
| every cheap quality ; they boldly hang whatever is really good and 


sincere of its kind. Much rubbish, of course, may still be found 
by an anxious inquirer ; but, on the whole, guod honest work of 


any other English exhibition. Strange to say, much of it is by 
the members themselves; and this reflects great credit on the 
older painters of the Society, who have not only hung, but have 
elected, the men who are destined to lead the van of English art. 
Mr. Whistler is perhaps the most important addition to the list. 
He, like Mr. Legros, has long exerted a powerfal but generally 
unacknowledged influence on the young school of England. These 
gentlemen value and inculcate originality; nei owes his 
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sentiment to Paris—at most they have learnt there to aim at the | the Greeks; and upon the frontier of Eastern Roumelia there is 
decorative and constructive, rather than the li and anecdotic, | another large force. The navy, too, is being refitted and made 
on canvas. Mr. Whistler's most important exhibit (362) is an | teady for war, and the defences of the ae in every quarter 
“ Arrangement in Black—Portrait of Mrs. Cassati.” It is con- | are being put in an effective state. What all this means will be 
ceived in the same scale of colour as the “Senor Sarasate” of the | better understood if we recall to mind a few passages from 


‘ spring exhibition. The general tone is, however, less luminous | recent history. Itis very little more than two months since the re- 


and aerial, the texture less vibrating, and the modelling less in- | volution in Eastern Roumelia occurred, and it took more than that 
timately suggestive. Such as it is, the picture, however, is im- | time to fit out seventy thousand men when Lord Beaconsfield’s 
pressive enough ; and the only fault we can find in it is a certain | Government was preparing for a possible Russian War. It may 
stiffness and inelegance in the lower part of the figure andinthecom- | be replied that England is always unprepared, and that her 
position of the drapery. Amongst this artist's many smallersketches, example counts for nothing. When the Emperor Napoleon III. 
we noticed one (568) bearing on its frame the Whistlerian legend declared war against Pruesia, and prepared to cross the Rhine, 
“ Horeley soit qui mal y pense.” Several pictures are interesting as | he was unable to put in the field a force as large as the 
works, or studies for works, that have figured to advantage in the Sultan is now said to have with the colours. The corruption 
Paris Salon. We have Mr. W. T. Daunat’s “ Portrait of Eva | and peculation practised in the French War Office and by French 


‘manner of Roll. Amongst many other excellent figure-pictures, 


ell 
an 
noticeable for 


Haviland ” (225), finely and simply modelled in a mellow, creamy | ge 
(235), oes Pot 4 | dalous than those attributed to Turkish pashas. Again, when the 


colour; we have his “Study of the Head of an Aragonese 
Smuggler,” painted in a very clever, broad mosaic of square 
touches; we have Mr. W. Stott’s large and very simple night- 
scene, “ Moonrise” (292), something quite new, impressive, and 

nal; we have Mr. Harrison's “ Study—Bathing Scene” (7 1), 
n which the shadow is colder, more trenchant, and less modelled, 
the light more coloured than in the Salon picture for 
which it was made; we have Mrs. Wally Moe's “ His Mother's 
Prop,” a rough bold figure-work in the uncompromising realistic 


mention may be made of Mr. R. T. Gordon's “Ophelia” 
(207), @ fine bold scheme of rich green and gold, handled 
with a loose and hasty, but sincere, touch; Mr. Shannon's 
“ Thoughts ” (267), very delicate and sober in colour; Mr. Harper 
Pennington’s “Two Ballet Girls” (605), a graceful pastel, in 
which the firm drawing of the feet, ankles, and the general shes 
of the figures speak of strength as well as elegance ; his refin 

“ Study in Yellow and Grey ” (102); his “Child's Head” (105), 
which, bathed as it is in soft light, seems to demand a crisp touch 
or two to steady and focus the effect. These, and others too 
namerous to mention, are remarkably large and impressional ; and, 
though some are of very delicate texture, all are free from trivialit 

and worrying detail. In landscape there is much strong, broad, 
and notable work—as, for instance, Mr. Edwin Nichol’s “ Sun- 
light and Shadow”(49), a fine big Constable-like composition, 
with rolling clouds and a buge aerial shadow floating over the 
a Mr. Jacomb Hood's refined sea-piece, hazy and 
tender (282); Mr. Edwin Ellis’s strong but somewhat brutal 
“ Village on the Cliff” (199); Mr. Percy Belgrave’s “ De- 
cember Afternoon” (301), grave, sober, full of natural senti- 
ment, and handled with a broad but unstudied touch; Mr. 
Aubrey Hunt's admirable “Cloudland” (342), a picture quiet 
in tone, yet high and luminous, almost empty of objects, yet 
full of facts of air and distance; Mr. ie Thomson's solid, | 
thorough, and unaffected landscape, “The Skylark” (308), and 
Mr. J. 8S. Hill’s solemn, mellow, and luminous canvas, entitled 
“The Avon, Christchurch ” (370). There are some more decidedly 
“ impressionistic ” sketches by Messrs. Walter Sickert, R. Toovey, 
M. F. Jones, A. D. Peppercorn, A. M. Rossi, M. L, Menpes, 
J. E. Blanche, and others. The sculpture (what there is of it) is | 
very well placed. Mr. T. Nelson MacLean’s “ Yes or No” (670) 
Mr. Lee's well-modelled Bronzes (673 and 672) are specially 

their sound workmanship and graceful pose. 


THE RECOVERY OF TURKEY. 
HE evidence afforded by Turkey of recuperative energy is 
perhaps the most surprising result of the present crisis in 
South-Eastern Europe. Seven years ago Turkey appeared utterly 
crushed, Her armies had been disastrous] defeated; the Russians 
had dictated peace at the gates of Constantinople ; she was deprived 
of rich and populous provinces; and she was condemned te pay an 
indemnity which it is out of her power to discharge. The ‘Treaty 
of Berlin, too, was rigorously carried out in everything that was 
unfavourable to her, while in everything that was favourable it | 
was disregarded. By friends and foes alike it was assumed then 
that she existed on mere sufferance ; that the first popular move- 
t in of Mr. tone’s “ - ” policy. | 
And the of the revolution in Eastern first 
seemed to lend countenance to the general opinion. The Sultan 
looked on ia ba he helplessness while his Governor-General was 
being expelled from Eastern Roumelia and that province was 
being united to Bulgaria. There was not sufficient force either in 
Constantinople itself or in Macedonia to occupy Eastern Roumelia, 
and the opportunity passed before anything could be done. But | 
suddenly the Sultan ava an energy which was certainly | 
little expected from him. reserves were called out all over 
the Empire, and they responded to the call, if not with enthusiasm, 
at least with a loyal promptitude that is not a little striking. 
Arms, ammunition, and equipment of every kind have been 
furnished; ships have been chartered to convey them to the 
Euro provinces, and they have been forward in ex- 
treordinary haste. At the port of Salonica alone it is said that 
over seventy thousand men have already been landed ; the Con- 
stantinople garrison has been greatly increased ; there is a sufficient 


force in Albania to keep the wild tribes there in check ; there is | 


an army on the Greek frontier sufficient, it is believed, to crush 


' naturally been destroyed. Yet the 


nera's were notorious ; but they certainly were not more scan- 


late Ozar was preparing for the Russo-Turkish War, he began to 
mobilize his army in the autumn; yet at Plevna he was unable to 
bring up three hundred thousand men, and his troops were saved 
from disaster only by the assistance of the Roumanians. Com- 
pared with any of these instances, it will be seen that the mili- 
tary resources and military readiness of Turkey do not show to 
find that the mil f 
ut surprising as it is to find that the military organization o 
Turkey is so good and the loyalty of its army reserves so un- 
shaken, it is still more astonishing to discover that the Ottoman 
Government has the financial means of massing such a formidable 
force. We know from recent experience how costly military pre- 
parations are. Though we did not send a man to India last spring, 
nor add a battalion to the army, we have all had reason to know 
how costly the preparations then made have proved. But the 
Turkish Government has called up ita reserves from every part of 
its vast Empire; has transferred them to the European frontier ; 
has chartered numerous ships; has refitted the fleet and has 
collected matériel of war; and yet it has not borrowed. By an 
arrangement with the Smyrna and Oassaba Railway Company, 
it is true, it has obtained half a million sterling, and it has 
been in negotiation with the Imperial Ottoman Bank as well 
as with Baron de Hirsch for advances; but it has refused the 
terms both of the Imperial Ottoman Bank and of Baron de 
Hirsch as too onerous, Were the Government in real stress 
for money, it would be compelled to accept any terms, how- 
ever usurious. Therefore the decision of Ministers not to tor- 
row from the State Bank or to accept Baron de Hirsch’s terms 
concerning the Eastern railways is evidence that the Otto- 
man Government is, for the moment at least, not in urgent 
need of money. This is even more unexpected than the mili 
strength exhibited. Ten years ago Turkey repudiated its debt, 
and only after the disasters of the war with Russia entered into 


| negotiations with its creditors and came to a compromise. Its 


credit, in consequence of the repudiation and the disasters of the 
war, of the loss of territory that followed, and of the general dis- 
organization which was said to be apparent all over the Empire, has 
toman Government has gone 
on paying the reduced interest upon the debt as agreed to in its 
convention with Mr. Bourke—a sum which exceeds two millions a 
year—has refrained from touching this surplus revenue, while in- 
curring all the military expense referred to; and at the same time, 
as we have said, has borrowed only about half a million. Of 
course it must have incurred a floating debt in some shape. 
Many of its contracts, perhaps, have been entered into with the 
understanding that immediate payment will not be demanded. 
The pay of the army probably, too, is in arrear, and the convey- 
ance of the troops possibly also has been defrayed by means of 
promises. But, allowing for all this, the fact is undeniable that 
somehow or other Turkey has a surplus revenue which she can 
draw _— in case of need sufficient to bear the cost of very con- 
siderable military operations. Over and above this surplus 
revenue she has, as we have said, the annuity she pays to her 
public creditors, and she has, finally, other resources, such as rail-. 
ways, mines, and the like, upon which she could raise very con- 
siderable sums, It follows from all this that the reforms of the 
German officials who have been employed in the Finance Ministry 
must have had much better results than has generally beea sup- 

No great or striking reforms have been effected. The 
tithe is still exacted in its crudest and most wasteful form, and, in 
fact, no real reform of taxation has been carried out. Yet the 
officials referred to must at least have succeeded in stopping much 
of the peculation and waste that had been formerly going on. 
Aithough the mode of collection of the taxes is as as bad can 
be, and takes out of the pockets of the taxpayers very much 
more than reaches the coffers of the State, it would seem that 
what does reach the coffers of the State is now taken care of 
much more effectually than it formerly was, and consequently that 
the revenue, though smaller than it was before the war, is poobably 
made to go further than it did then. 

The military and financial strength thus shown by Turkey 
proves that she is even still an important element in any settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. With good generalship she would 
prove a very formidable antagonist to Russia, while in alliance 
with a Power capable of affording her financial assistance and of 
supplying her with military skill, she might play a decisive part. 
In the late war she succumbed mainly from want of good ollicers. 
There were several occasions on which a really capable com- 
mander might have turned the whole course of the campaign. Aud 
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there is no reason to suppose that the present officers are better 
educated or more competent than their predecessors, The patient 
valour and dogged resolution of the Turkish soldiers go far to make 
up for the errors of their commanders. At any rate, they ensure 
@ stubborn resistance to any enemy, however powerful. And we 
bringing large armies into the field 
actually exist. Thus the events of the past two months prove 
beyond dispute that in any solution of ihe astern question not 
i will Turkey have to be taken into account, but that she 
will y an important part. Manifestly her Government is de- 
termined to make its voice heard at the decisive moment. That 
comes out quite clearly from the extraordinary efforts it is making 
to put itself in a complete state of preparedness, and not less 
from the extreme caution and prudence it is displaying. Neither 
ment of Austria-Hungary 


in the vassal province, and to occupy the line of the Balkans, has 
tempted it to interfere in Eastern Roumelia, Nor, again, has it 
affected to regard the action of Servia as a casus belli. Nor, further, 
has it og to restrain Prince Alexander from following up his 
successes. tly, it has not addressed an ultimatum to Greece, 
nor committed itself in any way to a quarrel with her, Witha 
wariness that suggests a firm and a knowledge of secrets 
hidden from the outside world, the Sultan has so steered his 
course that he is free to act with or against any of the contending 
nationalities in the Balkan Peninsula and their Imperial backers, 
while he has made a demonstration of strength calculated pro- 
foundly to impress them all, 


SAN. 


hd curious contrast to the apathy of which complaint used to be 
made in these columns a few years ago, the pro of Eng- 
lish research in Egypt goes on now by leaps and bounds. The 
American investigator keeps pace with us; the pleasant rivalry of 
the two nations is laid aside in favour of the He pt Exploration 
Fund, which draws its income from both sides of the Atlantic, and 
Mr. Petrie and Mr. Gardiner have just started for the fields where 
eer have already reaped such flourishing laurels. Simultaneously 
with Mr. Petrie’s departure the first instalment of his report on the 
excavations at San makes its appearance, and we have for the first 
time an opportunity of judging clearly of the work he is doing, 
and of the way in which he is doing it. The most prominent 
characteristic of Mr. Petrie’s work is the absence of what most 
readers find so charming in Wilkinson and Taylor, and even in 
Mariette and other writers on Egyptological questions; he is no 
theorist. He goes to his work with his mind like that of the 
proverbial baby of Locke, “ like a blank sheet of paper.” The best 
result of this attitude is that when a discovery is made there is 
nothing to be brushed away, nothing to be taken into considera- 
tion, nothing to be refuted. Mr. Petrie states a fact. If it will 
not square with somebody else’s theory, so much the worse for the 
theory. There are, it is to be feared, many English archeologists 
who approach their special subjects in a totally different frame 
of mind, and among them one or two Egyptologists; but, 
on the whole, it must be allowed that, though Mr. Whitehouse 
or Mr. Piazzi Smyth fascinates the general reader, and 
thaps thereby epreads and maintains the popular love of 
yptian research and the popular interest in the mysteries of 
antiquity, a book like Mr. Petrie’s on the Pyramids, or like 
M. Naville’s report on Pithom, or the Catalogue of the Museum 
at Boolak which M. Maspero has recently completed, makes a 
more abiding impression, and will be read and trusted long after 
the most brilliant theories are forgotten. 

Only last week we had occasion to call attention to a theory as 
to the situation of Goshen, a theory in itself so charming, and, 
indeed, for the moment so convincing, that nothing short of M. 
Naville’s actual discovery of the real Pithom, the real Rameses, 
the real Kesun, or Goshen, would have served to refute it. So, 
report comes in to identify San so entirely 
beyond all future possibility of controversy or doubt that a 
multitude of fascinating guesses are destroyed at a stroke. There 
can no longer exist the slightest shadow of a question that “ San, 
Tanis, T’aan, Zoan” are one and the same, and that the ruins of 
the capital of Lower Egypt during many dynasties and centuries 
have been discovered. As we observed last week, it is always 
unsafe to ignore well-authenticated tradition ; and the universal 
testimony of ages has been to the identity of “Sah-el-Hagar” 
with “ T’aan, the city of Sheshonk, of Pisebkhanu, of the usurping 
Si-amen, and of the magnificent egotist Ramessu II.,” to quote 
Mr. Petrie. And below the capital of Rameses, “ there must lie 
the older town, the town of the bearded Hyksos, the fishy people, 
the worshippers of Sutekh, who honoured and adorned the early 
temple”; and yet beneath that, again, he looks to find the 
remains of the city built by the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
“who first established this as their capital to hold in check the 
pushing Semitic invaders.” Mr. Petrie has found indications 
of all these periods, and does not doubt that only time, money, 
and industry are for larger and clearer discoveries. Hi 


thing previously suspected. The pyramid-builders were here, and 
left their aan on the inscriptions were imported bodily from 
Denderah, as Mr. Petrie suspects; but of the red ite colossus 
of Amenemhat L, of the Twelfth Dynasty, there is no doubt that 
it belongs to San; and clustered columns of the same period, 
similar to those at Beni Hassan, were also discovered. Next came 
a black granite statue of Usertesen I., the successor of Amenemhat, 
and so on, the names of four or five kings and queens of this 
dynasty having been read on fragments of sculpture, It is curious 
to note that nearly all had been appropriated by later kings, and 
especially by Rameses II. and his son Merenptab, usually called 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Two great red granite Sphinxes of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, an obelisk in the same hard stone, and a 
smaller Sphinx were also identified, though most of them had 
two or three sets of later inscriptions. Of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty mary monuments were also found; and the care which 
Mr. Petrie took, wherever he suspected a palimpsest to exist, 
both by looking at the inscriptions “in slanting sunlight” 
and by photographing, revealed traces of old kings’ names 
which had never before been identified. The obscurity of this 

riod, when, as is supposed, the Shepherd Kings came into 

ypt, is so great as to justify this trouble, and it was well 
rewarded. But the greatest interest attaches to the monuments 
of these Shepherd Kings, of which the few known nearly 
all come from San. “They are all distinguished by an entirely 
different type of face to any that can be found on other Egyptian 
monuments, a type which cannot be attributed to any other 
known period.” They are all in a black or dark grey granite 
of peculiar character, answering well to what we koow of “a 
race who only held the Delta and occasionally more or less of 
middle Egypt.” They had no access to the red granite quarries 
of Syene, where the old native princes still remained, but they 
brought the black stone from the neighbouring Sinai. Besides 
the scanty remains of this race at San, Mr. Petrie enumerates a 
few monuments elsewhere as being of the same stone and the same 
character. Some were found at Tel el Maskhuta, which M. Naville 
has identified beyond all doubt with Pithom, Mr. Petrie notices 
that the Hyksos inscriptions “are always in a line down the right 
shoulder, never on the left; and on the great Sphinx in the Louvre 
the Hyksos name is on the right side of the base.” This honouring 
of the right shoulder he takes to be an indication in itself of the 
Semitic origin of this people, and analogous to the particular 
offering of the right shoulder continually enjoined in the Jewish 
law; “the right shoulder shall ye give unto the priest,” 
Leviticus vii. 32. 

Of the Ramesside period, that of the nineteenth and twentieth 

dynasties, the period, in all probability, of the captivity and the 
odus, Mr. Petrie has discovered and recorded many interesting 
traces, but st to say, none of the still greater dynasty of 
Thothmes and Amenhotep, the eighteenth, who, according to all 
tian historians, were the greatest who ever reigned in the 
valley of the Nile. The absence of their names at San is a nice 
little fact for the theorists. What will they do with it ? Mr. Petrie 
condescends to notice that “ some persons” hold that it points to the 
continuance here of the Hyksos until the conquests of Rameses, 
but he pronounces no opinicn on the subject. The remains of the 
t temple are of the time of Rameses, and somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of its pylon stood the colossus already referred to, 
ange. as Mr. Petrie shows, near the entrance. It must have 
n between eighty and a hundred feet in height, and over the 
long, flat roof of the temple must have towered up, “head, 
shoulders, and body even, above everything else, with stony eyes 
gazing across the vast plain,” Mr. Petrie found sixteen blocks of 
granite built into a later pylon which bad been cut from this 
statue, and to this day San 1s the quarry of all the neighbourhood. 
Every time stone is wanted for a mosque, a tomb, or a house, the 
Arabs wander over the ruins hammer in hand, and every block of 
cleavable stone and all fragments of statues are carried off by the 
boatload, The description of the temple, as restored in Mr. Petrie’s 
mind’s eye, is striking in the extreme. The double pylon, the 
avenue of monolithic columns, shaft and capital in one piece, thirty- 
six feet in height, among which the trilingual “Decree of San” 
was found; the avenue of obelisks, four pairs of which stood 
within a length of one hundred and fifty feet, with two 
sandstone colossal statues of Rameses among them ; the great 
historical series of regal statues, ranging from Amenewhat I. of 
the Twelfth Dynasty to Rameses himself; and the sanctuary, now 
so utterly destroyed that it is impossible to restore it with cer- 
tainty—all these things Mr. Petrie tells of in a picturesque and 
pleasant style, leaving nothing to conjecture or theory, and giving 
such exact proof for everything he asserts as, no matter how 
wonderful the object he describes, gives no room for doubt or 
controversy. 

The antiquities which Mr. Petrie has been able to bring home 
are few in number and small in size, but important in establishing 
the truth and accuracy of his report. We described them when 
they were exhibited at the rooms of the Royal Archzological 
Institute, and need only note here that they have been distributed 
to the British Museum and to the museums of those towns of 
England and America which contributed to the Exploration 
Fund. This has also been done with the remains brought from 


account of his Arab diggers, interesting as it is, and useful as | the Greek city of Naucratis which Mr. Petrie discovered last 


showing how he goes to work, must be 
extend far beyond what co ve been expected, and the earliest 
name found throws back 


ve t should return to purely 
the origin of the city far beyond any- | he has done this year. Greek antiquities have mavy students, 


over here, and a | year, as we have already detailed. It is, we venture to 


think, desirable that this indefatigable and acute explorer 
tian research, as we understand 
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We grudge Mr. Petrie to them. His 2 eg for Egyptian 
research ate probably unrivalled. He makes friends among 
the people, and has no difficulty in fin workmen. Un- 
like some explorers, he has uniformly won their confidence, even 
when, as they supposed, he was destroying their crops. In view of 
the revived interest in Egyptology, to which we have referred with 
such pleasure, the labours of so successful a pioneer should be 
encouraged, not alone in the interests of science, but in the inte- 
rests, too, it must be confessed, of our reputation as scientific 
students of a history which almost more than any other interests 
us as & nation, and which for nearly a generation we have 
onl to and choleds. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


NE of Mendelssohn's best Overtures, that of the incidental 
music to Racine’s Athalie, stood first on last Saturday's pro- 
gramme. The grave and sonorous pomp with which the wind band 
enters on the march-like opening theme, “ Maestoso con Moto,” is 
a fitting preparation for a “ Solemn Musick.” Tuneful passages on 
the soft, yet guttural, tones of the wood-wind and the bell-like 
notes of the harp lead to a phrase on the horn, which determines 
a change to a quick and fiery movement, “ Molto Allegro,” in 
D minor, varied by an occasional return to the relative major in 
passages of gentler melody. After several hesitations and hints, 
the first theme bursts in nobly, and is worked up to a majestic 
and stirring conclusion. 

Handel’s Concerto for Harp, with accompaniment of two flutes 
and a stringed orchestra, is new to the Palace concerts. Like 
Bach’s Concerto, played on November 7, it is one of those pieces 
of instrumental music which, long buried from the public, seem 
to have been ially made for such semi-private concerts as 
Georges Sand delighted to describe in Consuelo, Almost mono- 
chrome in colour, full of pomp and fire in its subjects and stately 
conventionality in its forms, this music seems only meant for a 
courtly society and a minuetting age. Mr, Lockwood played the 
important harp part with excellent feeling for the Handelian 
phrase and sentiment. His instrument was, of course, a very 
different affair from the one for which wrote. The 
simplicity of the harp of the composer's days as well as the 
taste of the necessitated of 
and the continual “ praxis, or opposition of passages,” of the 
and strings, though rich in effect at first, would become weari- 
some to most modern auditors, were it not for the incessant in- 
vention and consistent dignity of the style. Great praise is due 
to the admirable choice of the Palace programmes. Specimens of 
new and advanced workmanship of all sorts, such as the Sym- 
phonies of Berlioz, are by no means neglected ; while forgotten 

s of old schools are allowed to shine for a brief moment. 
While on the subject of old music, let us remind Mr. Manns that 
there exist almost unexplored mines in the operas and ballet 
music of the Chevalier Gluck. 

The Symphonie Fantastique of Berlioz was, of course, the pice 
de résistance of the entertainment. This work and its sequel, 
Lélio, were written under the spell of a strong passion for Miss 
Smithson, the actress and exponent of Shakspeare's plays to 
Romantiques of 1830; and, at a concert she attended, it was in- 
tentionally performed as a kind of declaration of love on the part 
of its then poor and unknown composer. Happily or unhappily, 
Henrietta Smithson comprehended it, reciprocated, and finally mar- 
ried Berlioz. What Berlioz calls an idée five (which is, in the more 
modern phrase, a /eit-motif descriptive of the lady) appears in the 
course of the first part, Héveries et Passions, and constantly recurs 
in the following movements. First of these comes the melodious 
and elegant Scéne du Bal, Here the orchestra hardly did justice 
to the astonishing verve of the melody, which, as it were, pivots 
on itself and tes in graceful swinging curves which seem to spin 
you along onan irresistible tide of speed and grace. Unity of meaning 
and refinement of effect distinguish the Scéne aux Champs, except 
perhaps in the very realistic thunder with which it closes. This 
is the freak of the youthful and irrepressible Romantique, and can 
hardly be called legitimate music. In the Marche au Supplice 
there are passages that fail by reason of a preposterous overstrain- 
ing of effect ; but for all that the power, originality, and sombre 
fury of most of this wonderful March have never been matched in 
music. The last movement, Songe d'une Nuit de Sabbat, though a 
miracle of science and technical daring, goes still further in eccen- 
tricity of sentiment. The ophicleides overpower you till their 
effect palls; indeed, the elephantine activity of the heavy brass 
soon becomes almost ludicrous; in contrast the trombones appear 
bright and trumpet-like. In spite of all this, however, there is no 
doubt that the music has been, as it were, fo: molten ; it grips 
you at the moment, and has a characteristic of all fervid and 
sincerely emotional art ; it sweeps away all memory of what has 
been previously = The orchestra, cold in the first 
warmed well to their work at the end, and the complicated and 
involved structure of the Sabbat was clearly and spiritedly ex- 


The vocalist was Miss Amy Sherwin, who the gift, 
not so common as it might be, of a really pure intonation, Her 
best song was Schubert's Du bist die Rukh’, which would be wel- 
come on the e of any concert, even the most classical. 
Félicien David's romance, “Uouplets du Mysoli” (Za Perle du 


Brésil), can be tolerated, were it only for the sake of listening to sunlight aimed at by the artists, 


Mr. Alfred Wells’s mellow tones in the flute obbligato; but 
Lassen’s “ Whither ” has very little beauty to recommend it, and 
no dramatic propriety. Song is the section of music most feebl 
Gluck, Cherubini, Spontini, and many others, there is to be found 
plenty of noble and dramatic music, which would have all the 
interest of novelty nowadays. 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


J UDGING from the general insipidity of the exhibition in Pall 

Mall East, painting in water-colours is in a bad way with the 
members of the Society. An enervate spirit characterizes, with 
few exceptions, the whole show, and the namby-pamby school 


whose designs realize nothing but mere prettiness carry all before — 


them with much feeble-forcible work of the first rank. The walls 
suggest a bazaar of pretty objects wrought for children whose 
hyper-sensitive nerves and hot-house training cannot bear the 
breadth, the colour, the dignity of unadulterate nature. One 
marvels how a branch of art, once so peculiarly national, can 
have descended to so extraordinary a proscription of all its 
nobler attributes. In the place of colour, we have an almost 
universal pallor or monochrome, combined with brush-work, That 
might possibly mean something in black and white, but denotes in 


water-colour a feverish striving after subtlety. In all this we discern © 


nothing but unconscious travesty of Pinwell and Walker, and a 
determined conflict with all that is robust and sound in the 

tice of the masters. Prettiness is beaten out fine in Mr. Birket 
Foster’s large chromo-like landscape, “ Highland Scene near 
Dalmally ” (88), which subdivides naturally into many “ bits,” 
each equal in value and effect to the whole—which is absurd in 
geometry, though not so, apparently, in art. Mr. O. Gregory's 
“ Fringe of the Common ” (20) bas qualities of colour and atmo- 
sphere that place it far above the former work, yet it also is dis- 
orderly in composition. Still worse in this respect is Mr. J. W. 
North's garden-scene, “The Authoress” (145), with its incon- 
ceivable figure. This and other feeble work ill represent Mr. 
North’s sensitive insight and keen observation. Most of the 
artists to whom we look to support the reputation of the Society 
make but a poor show this winter. Mr. A. W. Hunt, for in- 
stance, does not reveal himself in the weak study “ Warkworth 
Sands” (75), or in the landscape “ Warkworth” (169). Mr. 
CO. Gregory has given more than one transcript of the old 
Cinque Port more etfective—we will not say cleaner or neater— 
than his “ Rye” (136); his study of another seaport, “ Dieppe” 
(228), with some oe figures, has a more spontaneous 
and inspired quality. Miss Clara Montalba’s always honest and 
vigorous brush is admirably employed in the broad and richly- 
harmonized “ View of Middelburg” (149), as in several other 
drawings of Dutch scenery. Of Mr. W. E. Lockhart’s views 
of Lincoln, the first (214) is somewhat hard and unfeeling in 
its literal and precise rendering of architecture, and less atmo- 
spheric than the “ Lincoln—Sunset” (236). Among the few 
works that are touched with imagination must be mentioned 
Mr. Albert Goodwin's “ Streatley” (54) and “ Requiem ” (174)— 
a beautiful study of figures on the sea-shore, eloquent with senti- 
ment. Of the tigure-studies and pictures the most notable are 
Mr. H. 8. Mark's “The Postman” (178), Carl Haag’s “ Hassan 
Ali” 7 Mr. Henry Wallis’s brilliant “ Smyroa Bazaar” (24), 
and Mr. Gilindoni’s humorous though rather incredible “ Concholo- 
gists” (131). Mr. Brewtnall’s“ An Interloper”(152)—a flock of sheep 
surprised by a dog while feeding on a down—is remarkable for 
clever rendering on so small a scale of the moving, gleaming 
waters beyond the clifls. Mr. H. M. Marshall, Mr. W. Eyre 
Walker, Mr. Waterlow, Mr. Danby, and Mr. Henry Moore ex- 
hibit work that is good, but by no means does it surpass the 
bounds of just expectation. 

At the Royal Institute's galleries, the third annual exhibition of 
works in oils is, on the whole, equal to previous shows, though it 
contains fewer paintings of striking originality or power. Mr. 
F. D. Millet is prominently represented with two pictures, un- 
equal in technical skill, but alike irresistible in the charm of pure, 
unaflected sentiment. The treatment of the old-fashio in- 
terior in “ The Granddaughter” (450), with the cool tones of the 
panelled walls and floor, and its impressive presentment of 
soothing quiet, recall Mr. Abbey’s work very powerfully. The 
pathos of the scene is very delicately conveyed by the reclining 
tigure of the sick girl and the old man who ministers to her 
and has just returned from his benevolent errand. Less moving, 
though not less refined in sentiment, “The Amanuensis” (7) 
is superior in all the qualities that are essential to a picture. 
The composition is admirable; the two figures of the old and 
jolly smoker who dictates and the girl who writes are deftly 


characterized, while the harmony of the warm brown tones of | 


the dusky fire-lit library is exceedingly skilful. The happy, 
artless pose of the figures, each with its unforced significance, 
must be noted as an inspiration of humour. Mr. 0. N. Hemy is 
strong and unconventional as usual in “The Ohart” (13), a 
yacht interior, with two men and agirl studying a map; and very 
vigorous also is “The Oustom-house Quay, Falmouth” (302), a 
study of dark houses, with glints of sunshine about the old slate 


roofs, Neither Mr. ewe “The Sunny South” (17) nor Mr, ” 


J. R. Reid's “ Windm (23) quite realizes the full play of 


distance in the former is 
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heavy; and in Mr. Reid's picture strong sunlight is on the surface 
of things, but scarcel from the dark sombre tone of the 
eky, or is related to the value of the black shadows. The figures 
in the latter—like all Mr. Reid’s studies of children—are delight- 
ful. Mr. T. B. Kennington’s “ Poverty” (48)—a pathetic study 
of two poor children, good in drawing and modelling, has almost 
a painful veracity of realism. Something of a tragedy, in which a 
marine Adam and Eve are the victims, is suggested by the late E. 
Sainsbury's “ Their Eden” (54) ; the two figures, with the world 
all before them, and the forlorn sea and sand-hills behind, are = 
sented with a good deal of force, though the incident seems only half 
told. Mr. Solomon’s “ A Home Scene and a Heart Study” is 
exceedingly clever as mere painting, but also supremely un- 
interesting. Mr. W. Dendy Sadler is far more successful in illus- 
trating the humours of three jovial red-coated huntsmen in “ A 
Hunting we'll go” (541) than in his “ Prisoner of State” (131), 
which is not a little trite and vapid. Mr. Frank Walton's “ Uaks 
and Ashes” (146) is a study of leafless trees and brush wood fore- 
pon. with dying fern and the wreckage of the summer, 
dled with great skill, and brimful of observation. A large 
landscape, by the same painter—-a desolate Surrey heath under a 
luminous mottled sky (595)—is noteworthy for its clever render- 
ing of sunny, yet beanless, atmosphere. Other good landscapes 
are Mr. T. Pyne's “ Walberswick” (536), Mr. Mark Fisher's 
“ Marshland” (289), Mr. Aumonier's “ Haytield ” (230), and Mr. 
T. Collier's “ A Bright Morning” (312), the last-named a wind- 
swept common, with a nobly wrought sky. Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
* Sunny Hours” (200) has a charm of colour and a refinement in 
the tones of meadow and foliage that has been absent from much of 
the artist's recent work. In “A Ford in the New Forest” (674) 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis shows his accustomed power in rendering 
the windy sky, with its panoply of clouds finely graduated; the 
foreground is less satisfactory. Mr. Arthur Lemon's “ An Autumn 
Morning ” (655), if it does not quite attain to the charm of some 
of his Academy work, will yet detain the student of nature by its 
mpathetic colour; and not less surely will he respond to the 
licacy and truth of Mr. R. A. M, Stevenson's impression of the 
hour when the wind blows cold in “A Grey Morning” (6). 
Members of the Royal Academy contribute less than usual to the 
exhibition, and their offerings do not greatly sustain its interest. 
Mr. P. R. Morris, for instance, in his “ Sisters” (588), paints as if 
for an Academy crowd. Anything more lugubrious, more sug- 
gestive of the average design in black-and-white for the cheap 
oo int, we have never witnessed in a public art-gallery. 
. J. W, Waterhouse does more honour to the elect in “ Gossip” 
(319), @ vivacious study of Venetian domestic life. Venetian, in 
another and more audacious sense, is Mr. Melton Fisher's “Three 
Maskers ” (406), a clever but sketchy study of three merry girls, 
who but for the daylight might have just returned from an Easter 
ballo in maschera. 


SCHLAGEREL. 


HE German student's life, as regulated by drinking and 
duelling laws, is an anomaly in the nineteenth century, but 

one which may be viewed from different standpoints. As a 
means of obtaining notoriety his prowesses with the glass and the 
rapier may be said to play a similar part in Germany to the 
extreme athleticism of our English Universities. Up to a certain 


point also his regulated dissipation can be regarded as the 


systematizing of the two passions—namely, drinking and fighting— 
which from the earliest times have been more particularly cha- 
racteristic of the Teutons and as an “ wsthetic ” and eclectic main- 
tenance of ancient and picturesque national habits. There is no 
doubt that, even under the mitigated form necessitated by modern 
notions of refinement, it is directly traceable to the bratal orgies 
and the sanguinary street brawls which were the most peculiar 
features of German University life during the last three centuries, 
It is a sufficiently strange notion, but one which seems really 
to be held in German high schocls, that unrestrained indulgence 
in these two passions is synonymous with the thorough enjoyment 
of youth and friendship, and that proticieacy in the “ Jus potandi ” 
and the “Ars digladiatoria” isabsolutely essential to a manly 
existence. Such being the case, it is but natural that the pursuit 
of these elements of happiness and culture should form the main 
object of the more “swagger” students’ clubs, The rules of 
“beer honour” are indeed wonderful to any but Germans, but 
perhaps the most interesting of their conceptions is the belief that 
an exhaustive practice in duelling is a necessary part of a 
ntleman’s education, one which best prepares him to fight the 
ttles of life with diguity and sel{-possession. Such is the theory 
usually held by the more plausible advocates of the “ Mensur.” 
Although all recognized associations of students keep up most of 
the old drinking traditions, all are not, however, obliged, in 
the same degree, to the self-imposed task of frequent duelling. 
That remains more particularly the doubtful privilege of the so- 
called “Corps ”—those nineteenth-century representatives of unions 
which have always flourished at German Universities under the 
various names of “ Nations,” “ Landsmannschafter,” “ Orders,” 
secret or otherwise, &c. It is to the Corps Student, therefore, as 
the unquestioned leader of fashion—who not only never can, on 
any pretext whatsoever, decline a challenge, but is even expected, 
in of di ing his colours, never to remain long without 


on disgraci 
dalivering a few himself—that we must look for the full-blown 


results of this carefully cultivated fully. It is obvious that the 
joys of such a life sa often be prematurely ended were these 
frequent passages of arms attended by serious danger. Moreover 
in our modern, unpicturesque days, authorities could not tolerate 
these students’ quarrels, were the results of an exchange of cards 
or a “ Dummer Junge!” as disastrous as the less stereotyped 
encounters undoubtedly were in days of yore. Happily one 
of the consequences of this systematic keeping up at German 
Universities of customs long since forgotten elsewhere has 
been the adoption of a weapon and of rules of fencing with 
which no wounds sufficiently dangerous to preclude the possibility 
of repeated fights can easily be inflicted. To the adoption of 
such a “ Comment-Watie” and “ Mensur-Comment” is to be 
ascribed the origin of the curious modern Schliger play—a play 
so restricted and conventional that it can hardly be called fencing, 
and the striking peculiarity of which is absolutely indigenous to 
Germany. When, iu the thirteenth century, the old Emperor, 
Frederic II., wishing to favour the rising Universities that were 
multiplying on German soil, recognized their members as forming 


a nobility, irrespective of rank, the *‘ nobility of learn- 
ing,” in testimony of which students of all degree were permitted 
to wear the noble sword, he could hardly foresee all the evil con- 
sequences that would thence accrue to the bodies he thus 
honoured. The turbulence of the scholars in the agitated times of 
the Reformation, some three centuries later, rendered the collegiate 
system impossible ; one by one the halls—the bursee—were broken 
up, and the student, without —e any of his academical 
privileges, began to assume that unlimited personal liberty which 

e has retained to this day. No privilege did he more strenuously 
maintain than that of wearing the sword, especially as milita 
manners and costume were then the fashion among all youths wit 
any pretension to smartness, From that period may be said to date 
the traditional affectation of cavalier swagger which, in the pre- 
sent day, is perhaps most typically exemplified by the pseudo- 
military disguise of the Corps Student on gala occasions, when his 
academical dress consists of jackboots and spurs, leather breeches, 
frogged jacket, a sash and a dragoon cap, not to mention his 
clattering rapier. 

It could not be expected that in a community the members of 
which were privileged above ordinary citizens, aud where the 
sword was the distinguishing badge of the scholar of standing, 
strong-spirited young men should not end by having recourse to such 
a conclusive argument io most differences of opinion. The shortest 
way to local fame was soon found to lie through the fencing- 
school; and an amount of bloodshed inevitably resulted from this 
baneful prerogative, which can only be compared to that conse- 
quent on the disastrous duel mania which followed on the sup- 
pression of jousts, tournaments, and judicial combats in France 
at the end of the sixteenth century—a mania which was onl 
checked a hundred years later by the iron hand of Louis XIV. 
after repeated failures on the part of his predecessors. The 
duelling habits of German Universities, however, could not be 
checked, owing to the inferior hold the authorities had over the 
students, resulting in the dread lest too much interference in their 
aflairs should lead to their wholesale migration to a less severe 
Alma Mater. Such migrations, whenever they occurred, proved 
ruinous alike to the university and to the town. An evil so pre- 
judicial to the studies of even the least riotous scholars was 
| natarally often grappled with, but never with any permanent 
results; traditions of bullying and brawling arose which, in a 
more refined manner it is true, now find their expression in the 
modern “ Ebre-Comment,” just as the beer-laws may be said to be 
the outcome of that villanous swilliug universal in Germany during 
the dark days of the Thirty Years’ War. The iong-sighted wisdom 
of the many grandmotherly statutes prohibiting the establishment 
of schools-of-arms within the liberties of English University towns, 
and restraining students from frequenting taverus and carrying 
weapons, is, alter all, well vindicated, and the modern under- 
graduate may be congratulated on not having his better judgment 
perverted by an insensate code of honour, sanctified by traditions 
of many centuries, like his German contemporary. 

An oration of a Professor Heyden delivered at Jena in 1607 
(Meylart, Christliche Erinnerungen, 1636) gives a graphic account 
of the seventeenth-century swashbuckler student : — 

Come you unawares into his room, what will you find? Not books; 
what has this fighting-cock to do with book-learning ? Any book he pos- 
sesses is soon tossed into corners, a prey to moths and mice. 

But hanging on the walls you will find sundry rapiers and daggers, 
among which some of those worthless weapons which ure kept in view of 
the periodical rector’s confiscations after his brawls ; you will find shirts 
and gloves of mail, also doublets stuffed with horsehair and whalebone, 
so that this great man may never go to the place of combat unarmed. 
You will find tankards and glasses awaiting newe.mers, cards, dice, and 
other utensils for the squandering of money and the perdition of youth. 

All the afternoon he sits in the tavern or sleeps, to recruit his energies 
before a night’s brawling, in order that every one may then notice how fierce 
and brave is his demeanour... . . When he leaves the High School at 
length, behold him! yellow, haggard, one-eyed, toothless, patched up and 
jon utterly wrecked! Such is the outcome of the sublime student 

Le 

Even as late as the end of the eighteenth century it was not 
uncommon for students, either with the tolerance of the law or in 
open defiance of it, to settle their quarrels in the street or the 
market-place, without seconds or avy witnesses, save the casual 
passers-by, who would sometimes form a ring, and criticize the 
sport. Nowadays a challenge is a somewhat polished affair, con- 
| ducted on courteous principles, and entirely within the body of 
, the students, whilst the fight takes place in some favoured resort 
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protected from the vulgar gaze of outsiders. But this is an 
entirely modern refinement. A good description of the state of 
Germano Universities in the last century is given in an auto- 
by Laukhart about the time of the Seven 
Years’ . The author, writing about his own student life, 
says :— 

Schligereien are by no means uncommon in Giessen; small as the 
University is, many brawls take place daily. In my time it was customary 
to fight in the public street, although, if the intention was known, it was 
certain to be betrayed to the authorities. The challenger would stop before 
his adversary’s window, and drawing his spadroon would make a show of 
—— it against the walls of his house, calling out loudly: “ Pereut 
der Hund und Schweine Kerl! Tief! Pereat!” Whereupon the chal- 
lenged one would not be long in appearing, and the fight would begin. 


Under such circumstances it may well be surmised that the 
position of licensed fencing-master to the University was one of 
very high standing. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that the 

ularity of this or that high school was often determined by 
be calebrity of its “ Fechtboden,” and the names of a Kreussler, 
a Kahn, ora Roux remain familiar as household words among 


students when the fame of many professors of more profitable 
arts have sunk in oblivion. The family of Kreusslers furnished 
masters of fence to six Universities during a hundred and fifty 
years. They popularized a modified Italian system of fencing— | 
cut and thrust—which their founder, the great Wilhelm Kreussler, 
of Jena, seems to have learned from the no less famous Cavalcabo | 
of Bologna, and made known to Germany about the year 1630. | 
This system, which even now—simplified, improved, and restricted 
to the point—is still called by his name, was taught by nearly all 
fencing-masters, and expounded in many learned works, notably 
by the great Kahn of Géttingen and those numerous Roux who 
have been from father to son University “ Fechtmeister” since 
1790. In accordance with the rules of this Kreusslerische school 
was most of the students’ duelling carried out till the first years 
of this century, and the number of fatal encounters was conse- 
quently very great. Even the students themselves at last grew 
sick of tke bloodshed, and sought to abolish the evil by the 
establishment of those “ Courts of Honour” of which Fichte was 
an ardent promoter. But the stubborn resistance of a few bullies 
rendered this measure as inefficacious as had been the probibitions 
and punishments of the authorities. 

The misery of the great Napoleonic wars tended for a time to 
arrest the “ Duell-Wuth” of the German youth. But after the 
great peace the old habits were resumed, and long experience 
having shown the impossibility of extirpating the evil, an attempt, 
which has proved on the whole successful, was made to turn the | 
difficulty, so to speak. Duels where only cutting and slashing | 
was allowed wero winked at by the authorities, but the use of | 
the thrust wus strenuously Sa This compromise, enabling | 
as it did the pugnacious to keep up the delightful amusement of | 
the “ Mensur” without incurring constant and fatiguing prosecu- 
tions, was tacitly agreed’ te. Moreover, the thrusting sword, no 
longer being a necessary article in the dress of a gentleman, was 
becoming obsolete, whilst the sabre had been brought into fami- 
liar use by twenty years’ constant on An adaptation of the 
weapon was likewise effected, and the “ Haurappier,” that is, the 
old spadroon, shorn of its point and used merely for slashing, became 
the “ Comment-Waffe”—the recognized weapon wherewith to | 
settle students’ quarrels. Thus arose that “ Hieb-Comment ” which, | 


in forty years, was to develop into that curious system of fencing | 
now known as Schiiiger play. At first the rules of fencing with 
the Haurappier were practically the same as those of the so-called 
“glacé” fight of the present day—namely, a Schliiger fight 


the adoption of improved padding, and, secondly, a high hanging 
guard and a closer measure, so that only half-lunges and flips from 
the wrist should be possible. This method, which approximated 
to the modern play, first came into use at Gittingen, and gra- 
dually found its way to the other universities. It is expounded 
at length in a curious work now rather rare, Deutsches Paukbuch, 
by Friedrich Roux, published at Jena in 1858. Since then this 
entirely modern art of the Schliiger has been carried, by constant 
and practical use, to a state of great precision, and has become 
admirably adapted to the requirements of frequent duelling among 
men who are always “out of condition.” The movements 
are now absolutely limited to the arm, thus doing away with 
the necessity for “ wind,” that being a commodity which the com- 
pulsory frequentation of the “ Kneipe ” renders unobtainable to the 
student. ‘The measure is so close that a dexterous duellist can 
actually flip the back of his opponent's head with a “ Prim” or a 
“ Hinterkopfterz.” Every kind of cut, some of them, indeed, only 
possible in such an artificial system, has been invented; from the 
plain quart and terz, to the “ Hakenquart ” (delivered whilst the 
tist is still in the position of tierce), and to what the French would 
term “un coup fantaisiste,” the so-called Wiirzburg-Quart (a re- 
duplicated cut with the false edge), Schliiger play has become 
so much perfected at the hands of such men as L. ©. Roux, of 
Leipzig, and Schultz, of Heidelberg, that the punishment that can 
be inflicted in a bout has again become serious, and thus the 
original intention of its establishment is lost sight of. 

[t is doubtful whether in a country where military habits are so 
deeply ingrained as Germany, the practice of the duel could be 
altogether abolished; but to our practical minds, and, indeed, to 
the wiser portion of the German community itself, the “ Mensur” 
—as distinct from the more serious “ Duell” with sabres or pistols, 
of which the law takes cognisance—is childish, despite its 
ghastliness, and degrading. Nevertheless, numbers of Germans go 
through life without changing their opinion that the students’ 
“ Pauken” is a noble institution, and that other universities, 
especially the English, where it is unknown, are entirely lacking 
in chivalrous manhood. Both parties will therefore be perhaps 
somewhat surprised at the rumour of an intended conclave of re- 
presentative university fencing-masters, for the consideration 
whether the present system of Schliger fighting, with all its 
restrictions and mitigations, is not still too dangerous a method of 


| settling trivial quarrels, or rather, we should say, of showing off 
_ that conventional pluck supposed to be the distinguishing mark 


of the “ Bursch.” The unflinchiag stubbornness displayed before 


_ the critical eye of the whole body of corps students, under what 


is often, in unequal contests at least, a veritable shower of wounds, 

being the one redeeming side to the acknowledged laziness and 

self-indulgence of his life, it remains to be seen whether the fight- 

ing student will admit any further alteration, which would un- 

coord throw ridicule on an institution which is his proudest 
ast. 


REVIEWS. 


LES DERNIERS JOURS DU CONSULAT.* 


| A CURIOUS and happy chance has thrown a flood of light on 


the conduct of Bonaparte from the overthrow of the 
Directory to the execution of those condemned as partners in the 


' conspiracy of Pichegru and Georges Cadoudal. M. Ludovic 
| Lalanne has discovered and published under the title Les Derniers 


without other protection than a “ glacé” or kid glove, where the 

cuts are most particularly addressed to the face. But, as the | Jours du Consulat a manuscript written, as he shows us beyond a 

practice of the single combat gradually fell out of favour, outside | 40ubt, by Claude Fauriel, the historian of Southern Gaul, before the 

the student world at least, the student’s duel became, pari | 1805) facts, 
e cea ted, y the orders of Bonaparte 

passu, more an affair of renown and swagger than a social neces- | and ble agente, and by perth itera, chet 


sity. To this, and also to the fact that tolerably severe wounds 
on any limb naturally disable a man, possibly for a long time, | 
without affording him the satis‘action of bearing in his walks | 
abroad visible marks of his prowess, one may ascribe the prac- 
tice, not only of bandaging the wrist and the armpit, but of | 
covering, as was eventually done, the whole arm, neck, and | 
shoulder with a thick padding, so that the fencer’s attention 
might be entirely devoted to cuts at the face. The conse- 
quence of this habit of padding was that the art of the “ Hau- 
rappier ” became more and more separated from the broad prin- 
ciples of rational fencing, until it came to be a recognized rule that 
most cuts could be stopped with the arm. This possibility of | 
leaving the security of the sword-arm out of reckoning is the key | 
to the development of a system of fence which must appear to a 
tical swordsmen as fantastical as it is ungraceful, 
Nevertheless, the “ Hieb-Comment” as thus practised was still 
ht with some danger; the play was then in many respects | 
similar to that of the sabre——that is to say, the cuts were delivered | 
with all the force of the forearm and with a complete lunge, so that, 
although a cap was often worn for greater protection, very severe 
wounds could be inflicted. Moreover, an attack with a slender, 
albeit pointless weapon, although intended as a cut, would often 
when Seivered on the lunge have the practical effect of a thrust. | 
Indeed a number of fatal students’ duels about the year 1844 
awakened afresh the attention of the heads of universities. A 
celebrated teacher of fence, one Kastrop of Gittingen, was re- 
ested to consider whether some less dangerous system could not 


devised and brought into fashion, He suggested, to begin with, | Paris: 


record of the impressions produced by the events of the time on 
the mind of a man of honour, cultivation, and critical power. As 
Fauriel was secretary of Fouché, the Minister of Police, from 1799 
to 1802, he speaks with authority on much that has hitherto been 
doubtful, and though he never prepared these papers for pub- 
lication, he corrected and annotated them, so that they represent 
his deliberate convictions. Then they seem to have been lost and 
forgotten. As we have them now, admirably edited by M. Lalanne, 
they form the gravest indictment against Bonaparte and his 
creatures that has yet appeared. Taken as a whole, their main 
subject is the sacrifice of General Moreau to Bonaparte’s jealousy 
and hatred. But they contain much more than this. The first 
paper consists of a general sketch of the signs that foretold the 
overthrow of the Republic after the fall of the Directory. Seldom 
indulging in mere invective, Fauriel notes the progress of tyranny 
with scornful bitterness. He marks the alternate insolence 
fear displayed by Bonaparte in his attacks on the “Conseil des 
Anciens” and the Five Hundred on 18 Brumaire (9 Nov. 1799), 
and the vulgar triumph with which he took up his residence in 
the Tuileries, From the moment he became First Consul, he 
— first for permanent office and then for hereditary sovereigaty. 
e obtained peace with England, “ _— que le titre de paci- 
ficateur autoriserait tous ceux qu’ voudrait y ajouter.” His 
next step was to impose himself as President on the Cisalpine 


* Les Derniers Jours du Consulat, Manuscrit inédit de Claude 
Fauriel, Membre de l'Institut. Publié et annoté par Ludovic Lalanne, 
Calmann-Lévy, éditeur. 1886, 
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Republic. With ing truthfulness, Fauriel describes the | the evidence he had given against his master. Confronted with 
means by which he gained the first object of his ambition, | his former avowals :— 
the vague made in the Tribunat that he should receive ti déclara . . . qu’alors on I'avait garotté et qu’on lui avait écrasé les 


a token of gratitude, the offer of a ten-years’ Consulship, his 
petulant disappointment, and the —_ made to the people in 
the name of Cambacérés, “l’homme le plus propre 4 mettre de la 
. gravité dans la bassesse.” The measures with which Bonaparte 
occupied himself during the progress of this appeal, the Negroes’ 
treaty, the Concordat, the institution of the Legion of Honour, 
and the system of national education, are severely criticized. The 
Consulship for life was gained, and it was evident that hereditary 
sovereignty was not far off. Means were taken to repress or cor- 
rupt 8 og opinion, and the etiquette of a Court was introduced 
in e Consular household. Further advance, however, was for 
the moment checked by the reverses in Hayti, and the renewal of 
the war with England, where Bonaparte felt that “ La simple ex- 
istence et le voisinage d’une nation oi chaque citoyen pouvait 
sarroger impunément le droit de juger son caractére et sa conduite, 
d'une nation dont la voix était entendue du monde entier, était 
pour lui un sujet perpétuel d’emportement et de colére, et presque 
un obstacle ” (p. 74). 

The second paper, which deals with the origin and development 
of “ the English conspiracy” of Georges and Pichegru, opens with 
a masterly analysis of the condition of the Royalist, Jacobin, and 
Republican parties in the early part of 1803. In each there were 

uliar causes of weakness, and the Government had little reason 
to fear them, for there was no leader of Opposition. Resistance to 
despotism was hopeless so long as there was no one to represent 
the widespread feelings of discontent. Moreau might have done 
this if he would, for he stood equally high in the opinion of the 
army and of the nation. The most successful general of France, 
the victor of Hohenlinden was at the same time eminent for his 
virtues as a citizen. No one was better fitted for the part, for 
Bonaparte was jealous of him, and had tried to ruin him. With 
the Jacobins, however, he had no sympathy, and it is distinctly 
stated that he held out no hope that he would join the Royalists. 
While he looked on the state of affairs as grievous and 
shameful, his domestic life was happy, and he did not care 
to embark on any dangerous enterprise. This, however, was not 
enough to save him from the hatred of Bonaparte. Chief among 
the ar ig hegeorrapy contained in this volume is the exposure of 
the system Sa the police induced men who were reckoned 
as enemies of the Government to conspire against it in order to 
destroy them. “ Elle (la police) ne se contenta plus de faire 
tendre des piéges pour deviner les intentions et les projets des 
ennemis du gouvernement; elle leur fit tendre des piéges, pour les 
pousser 4 des actions punissables” (p. 113). In accordance with 
this detestable system Fouché, as he afterwards boasted, manu- 
factured a conspiracy in order to secure his reinstatement as 
Minister, and make up for his fuilure to discover the ass«ssination 
plot of 3 Nivése. Although Georges and his companions would 
probably have come over to France in any case, it is certain that 
they were — to do so by an emissary employed by the 
Government. e next step to be taken was to implicate Moreau 
in their proceedings. This was by no means an easy matter, and 
a detailed account is given of the various efforts made by 
_— agents to entrap him. A union between the Royalists 
and Jacobins was effected through the instrumentality of one of 
Fouché’s creatures, and Moreau was elected general of this 
“ eomité royal jacobin” (p. 168). He refused to put himself at 
the head of any movement, but he was unguarded enough to 
allow a police spy to persuade him to have more than one interview 
with Pichegru, his old companion in arms. While the third 
chapter of this record of what is fitly styled here “ un mystére 
d'iniquités ” is not part of the original manuscript, M. Lalanne has 
written it from various notes that Fauriel prepared, but which he 
seems never to have put together. It deals with the murder of the 
Duce d’Enghien, and with the arrest of Moreau, Pichegru, Georges, 
and the rest. M. Lalanne points out with considerable force that 
it is clear that Bonaparte took advantage of these proceedings to 
gratify his personal spite, for he ordered the arrest of Generals 
uham and Liébert and of certain officers attached to Moreau as 
accomplices in his alleged crime. That there was no evidence 
inst them is certain, for they were not brought to trial, and 
ir arrest, as is remarked here, puts a wholly different com- 
plexion on the charges brought against Moreau to that which 
geo in the version Thiers gives of the affair. So, too, as 
M. @ points out, Thiers wholly conceals the agitation that 
prevailed in Paris while the arrests were being made, the 
manifestations of popular hatred towards Bonaparte, and the 
measures of repression that were adopted by the Government. 

In the record of the ings against the accused contained 
in the fourth and last chapter we again have Fauriel’s manuscript. 
He deals here with much that the Government took care to keep 
secret. No independent account even of what passed in court 
was allowed to appear. An official report was sent each day of 
the trial to the various journals, and they were forbidden to insert 
any other. Nor bas Thiers, as we are reminded in the preface, chosen 
to notice facts that brand with infamy the memory of oman and 
his creatures. The accused, not reckoning Moreau, were forty- 
eight in number. It was the business of the police to force them 
to make admissions that might be used asevidence. They were 
accordingly threatened with instant death, and when this failed 
they were tortured. Of this fact proof after proof is given. To 
the horror of all who witnessed the scene it was openly proved 
in court. Picot, the servant of Georges, denied before the judges 


entre un chien de fusil ; il ajouta qu’& cette espece de torture on avait 
ajouté celle du feu; et il invoquait en eusleseae les officiers de la garde 
de la préfecture qui avaient aidé l’agent de la police dans ses fonctions de 
bourreau ; et il tendit alors ses deux mains vers le eo et vers les j 
en s’écriant d’une voix terrible “ Voyez les marques!” Ses mains portaient 
encore, en effet, des marques de la torture qu’elles avaient subies il y avait 
trois mois.—P. 359. 
To these cruelties was added the peculiar baseness of setting spies 
to entrap the prisoners into giving evidence by false pce of 
sympathy. From Pichegru no avowals could be wrung; he was 
tortured in vain. Bonaparte was furious at this disappointment 
and Pichegru was found dead in prison. How little men believ 
the declaration of the Government that he died by his own hand 
may be read here. The preparation of the “acte d’accusation” 
was committed to Thuriot, who is said to have falsified the ad- 
missions of the prisoners to suit the wishes of the Government ; 
he had served a good apprenticeship for such work with Robes- 
pierre and the rest of the Mountain. Among the various iniquities 
of the trial, we find that all public servants were forbidden to 
act as witnesses for the accused; indeed not a single witness 
cited for the defence appeared in court. Englishmen will read 
with interest the account given of one unwilling witness for 
the prosecution, John Wesley Wright, the captain of the cutter in 
which Georges came over from England. right had been taken 
by the enemy, and now sat in court, “l’ancre au bouton, la 
cocarde noire au chapeau.” He behaved as became a British 
seaman, for, when he was questioned, he would only say, in a 
tone so haughty and decisive that it cowed the President of the 
court, that he would render no account of his doings except to his 
own Government, that he claimed the rights of a prisoner of war, 
and that the police had threatened to have him shot if he did not 
say what they wanted. ‘The speech which Moreau made in his 
own defence is given at on a with an unfinished sentence 
of comment on its dignified tone Fauriel’s manuscript ends. M. 
Lalanne, however, here as elsewhere, has completed the narrative 
from the archives of the police. His researches fully confirm 
Fauriel’s statements, and enable him to add a fitting ending to the 
long record of infamies which fill his volume. He describes how, 
after the majority of the judges had formally acquitted Moreau, 
the President, who was in constant communication with Réal, the 
“ Chargé de la Police,” and with other creatures of the Emperor, 
as Bonaparte then was, forced them to a second vote, condemning 
the General to banishment for two years, And he adds a letter 
Bonaparte sent during the day to the arch-chancellor Cambacérés, 
full of hatred against the General, and proving the violent pressure 
that was brought to bear on the judges. The Emperor's rage at 
the sentence is told from the Mémoires of Bourrienne :—“ ‘Ces 
animaux,’ dit-il, ‘me déclarent qu'il ne peut se soustraire 4 une 
condamnation capitale; que sa complicité est évidente, et voila 
u’on me le condamne comme un voleur de mouchoirs.” But Moreau’s 
ife was wrecked, and in 1813 the General who had so often led 
the armies of France to victory fell in the ranks of her enemies. 
In noticing the fate of the other prisoners M. Lalanne raises the 
question whether Georges was put to death before his companions, 
as he is said to have requested, or after them, and gives an 
extract from Fauriel’s notes— Georges trés occu ndant 
le trajet avec un person vétu de noir.—Monte le dernier.” 
M. Lalanne tells us that his work as editor has been hard; it 
certainly has left nothing to be desired. He will receive the 
thanks of all who are able to appreciate the importance of the 
revelations on which he has laboured, and among these there will 
surely be no small number of his own countrymen, 


FIVE NOVELS.* 


R. BRANDER MATTHEWS'’S first attempt at a story of 
some length will give a good deal of pleasure to the reader, 
not least, perhaps, to the reader who takes it up with some fear of 
coming across nothing but a repetition of the usual American 
novel, the two species of which have been irreverently described 
a a vulgar person as respectively ‘“ James-and-water” or 
“ Howells-and-scrape.” Mr. Matthews is neither. With the 
exception of one or two longueurs, especially a dinner-party in 
the middle (to which, indeed, some prolixity may be allowed,. 
inasmuch as it is the centre point of the action, but which rather 
abuses the license), there is hardly anything in the book which 
can be wished away, anda great deal which may be read with 
satisfaction and interest. We think we should have preferred the 
title ‘‘ How Frederick Olyphant was Shanghaied ” ; first, because it 
would describe the book more accurately, and, secondly, because it 
would attract the class of reader for whom the book is best 
suited, and who might at present mistake it for something quite 
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different. For, if a man takes an interest in Shanghaiing (and 
what man “as is a man” does not?) it is highly desirable that he 
should know at once where he can come across an illustration of 
that familiar and terrific process. “Shanghaiing done here” is a 
sign sure to attract; whereas “The Last Meeting” is quite in- 
definite. How Frederick was Shanghaied, and whether it—the 
Shanghaiing—was done in public, and who Shanghaied him, and 
what happened afterwards are all points on which the fullest 
satisfaction will be found between the covers of Mr. Matthews's 
book. Besides the Shanghaied and the Shanghaier, there are 
many useful and pleasing characters in The Last Meeting. We 
are personally disposed to think that Frederick Olyphant was 
rather a poor creature, scarcely worth the heroic treatment of 
Shanghaiing, which, however, did him a great deal of good. If 
she had been a trifle less slangy (and perhaps it was only put on), 
we should have liked the comedy heroine, Miss Pussy Palmer, much 
better than the tragedy heroine, Miss Winifred Marshall; but then 
we always did like Beatrice better than Hero, The quarrel of Fred 
and Winifred (quasi gue wins the affections of Fred?) is extra- 
ordinarily natural in its utter foolishness, and perhaps not quite 
unnatural in its disastrous consequences, For it is nearly, if not 
quite, certain that, if it had not happened, Fred would not have 
been Shanghaied. The British lover of Miss Pussy Palmer, Mr. 
Hobson Cholmondeley, is, indeed, not exactly like any Briton that 
we ever saw. But no doubt Mr. Matthews could and would retort 
that the pictures of his own countrymen in English novels are not 
like any American that he ever saw. B always paints B’s A, 
and not A’s A—to reduce Dr. Holmes’s celebrated theorem to 
symbolic terms. “Uncle Larry,” the middle-aged ‘friend of every- 
body—without the want of dignity of a tame cat, and with more 
romantic interest than a mere aged benefactor—is a character 
who seems to be deservedly popular in America. Finally, with a 
suggestion to Mr. Matthews that before his next edition he should 
inflict severe punishment on his printer, who has made him 
responsible for the remarkable phrase “In corpore vilo,” we 
commend all lovers of Shanghaiing to the book. 

It may at least be said of The Master of the Mine that it does 
not display any of the remarkable faults of taste or anything of 
the morbid and offensive attitude towards morals and religion 
which have distinguished more than one of Mr. Robert Buchanan's 
later novels. In respect, too, of extravagance of incident and 
language it is a long step backward in the direction of sobriety and 
sense from the point reached in Stormy Waters. But it must 
remain as surprising as ever that a man of Mr. Buchanan’s un- 
doubted literary ability should, year after year, and in the most 
widely different kinds of literature, be content to produce such 
crude and faulty work. The Master of the Mine would be a fair, 
and no more than a fair, melodramatic romance for a young 
beginner in romantic melodrama. A Cornish boy, Hugh Trelawney, 
is early deprived of education and chance in the world by the 
death of his father. In his pi meen f fortunate earlier days 
he has made the acquaintance of a beautiful little creole, Madeline 
Graham. They part, and he is reduced to actual mining in his 
native county and at the home of his nearest relations, who are 
poor folk. He rises to be overseer, but makes himself unpopular 
with the young owner of the mine by faithfully representing the 
dangerous condition of its under-sea workings. The situation is 
complicated by the reappearance of Madeline Graham on the scene 
as a wealthy heiress courted by the young mine-owner, and by 
Hugh's discovery of underhand wooing by the same n of his 
own cousin Annie. How Hugh is suspected of and tried 
for the murder of the sycophant who has succeeded him in 
the overseership Mr. Buchanan may fairly claim that his readers 
shall be left to find out for themselves, ren | so they shall be. Nor 
is it any more necessary to hint at the dénowement, which indeed 
can be easily guessed. It is preceded by a climax scene when the 
sea breaks into the submarine workings of the mine, and Hugh at 
great risk plays the part of rescuer. This scene naturally shows 
traces of Mr. Buchanan's considerable faculty of dealing with such 
things, but the overdrawing and the confusion which were notics- 
able even in The Shadow of the Sword and in God and the Man, 
are much more noticeable here, and mar the effect of the picture 
considerably, It is curious that the admirers of the late M. 
Gustave Doré, who is responsible for so much of this kind of 
thing in literature as well as in art, should have omitted to notice 
that their master, far from im ble, does not often 
— himself to ly pitching a pot of colour at the canvas. 

ey do. 

In Nuttie Father Miss Yonge has pursued her favourite 
of mixing commonplace “business” and conversation with a 


mont, who has rather chivalrously dis- 
inherited himself by finding her out, form the staple of the book. 
Nuttie, an enthusiastic young penny with a great contempt 
for middle age, finds her fate like a good many other peo 
in what she condemns, and Mark, rather an exquisite at 
first, takes to umbrella-making, and is carried through that 
fiery trial by a vigorous young Scotch wife. After a death 
or two, of course things go right, and Nuttie outrages the 
principles of prudence and of modern Radicalism by declaring 
that estate ought to go in the male line. There are choir 


feasts, and there is a great deal of talk about everything, 
and some amusing scenes (especially those in which a young 
donkey of a Blue-Ribbonite behaves after the fashion of his 
donkeyhood), and some allusions to the mysterious “G.F.S.,’ 
which seems to be Miss Yonge’s present equivalent for A.M.D.G, 
or “ Eer, UInf.” (to take examples impartially). On the whole, 
the book has a fair share of the merits and defects of most of 
Mies Yonge’s latter books. But concerning one of these defects 
5 manag, Sew to be said which, as Mr. Dowler says, is ‘a painful 
thing.” Everybody knows that Miss Yonge has always been 
particularly fond of a certain kind of schoolroom chatter (we do 
not use the word unkindly) in which boys and girls, young men 
and young women, talk a certain amount of boys’ and girls’ slang. 
In her earlier books she had the remembrance of actual talk of 
the kind fresh on her, and very good it sometimes was. But it 
has seemed lately more than once as if, in her desire not to be 
fogeyish, she had taken to seasoning her conversations of this kind 
with a greater and greater amount of free-and-easiness (of course 
quite innocent) of speech and of horseplay (of course quite 
innocent, too) of incident, The result, if we may venture to say 
so without incurring the charge of superfineness, is that a few of 
her later characters have occasionally gone near at intervals to be 
thought (there is no help for it) vulgar. Now this is a very great 
pity, because Miss Yonge was very nearly the only person who 

ad the secret of writing books of her own kind—good without 
being goody, and natural without being unrefined. 

Dedham Park is a very odd mixture. That its “ Saltshire” is 
Cheshire and its “ Camptown” Manchester is not likely to escape 
the most inattentive reader, especially as Mr. Bradshaw, with a 
noble disregard of pedantic consistency in incognito, has named the 
minor localities of his “Camptown” without any attempt at 
disguise. Further, both his town and his country portraits are 
drawn with a good deal of vigour and verve. The speech of an 
old-fashioned countryman:—“ Sir George, I’m a Guardian for 
Dedham, and I knows what Dedham wants, and what it don’t 
want. It don’t want drains, and it don’t want the rates raised,” 
has the right ring altogether. Nor are Mr. Bradshaw’s characters 
by any means unhappy. His baronet (the above-referred-to Sir 
George) is good, though a little antique in touch here and there. 
His young people, with their love affairs, are by no means bad. 
His conscientious, but slightly maladroit, parson is good ; his local 
colour is often very good indeed. The whole book may be recom- 
mended for reading to readers who are not punctiliously given to 
the observance of the strict circulating library model. From that 
model Mr. Bradshaw, who is pretty evidently a novice in this 

articular craft, diverges very often, and not always wisely. He 
is decidedly given to argue the point, and to talk book, and, as far 
as a considerable socbesteeal experience in ascertaining for 
purposes of criticism the tastes of the uncritical goes, we can 
say with confidence that the circulating lib reader abhors 
the arguing of points and the talking of book. Partly, too, 
owing to this, and partly perhaps to some other results of 
technical inexperience, Mr. Bradshaw does not always make his 
story move on as stories should. Lastly, there are some slips 
in his allusiveness, Thus, he says, “on thé opposite wall 
was a likeness of the second and great Sir Robert, a states- 
man dear to the hearts of all Camptown folk; for was he not 
associated with the great Reform Bill and the abolition of the 
Corn Laws?” The second and great Sir Robert who was asso- 
ciated with the abolition of the Corn Laws can, of course, be 
nobody but Sir Robert Peel. Yet it is surely odd to speak of Sir 
Robert Peel as associated with the great Reform Bill. However, 
the average reader, though he may be rather at having the 
great Sir Robert and the great Reform Bill talked of at all, will 
not be likely to quarrel with the accuracy of Mr. Bradshaw's 
reference. Neither do we wish him to quarrel. Despite the 
faults of the book, the most serious of which is a certain stiffness 
and want of verisimilitude in the conversations, it contains much 
fresh and agreeable reading. 

We have read a good many books, but we do not remember 
ever to have read in English three-volume form anything that may 
be called a purely Canadian book before 4 Rich Man's Relatives. 
Local talent must tell us how far Mr, Cleland has been just to 
Canadian society. Ashe has depicted it, it does not present a 
wholly attractive picture. The male Canadian, like his Yankee 
ap to be much absorbed in what 

ickens in not the least happy of his stereot hrases, 
“ Par and and three- seven- 
eighths.” e female Canadian, also like ber Yankee sister, 
appears to be a little too much absorbed in the possibility or the 
impossibility of appearing at Long Branch in three new tailor-made 
costumes @ day. Apparently Canada has not yet developed the 
compensation (as things are counted south of the line made by 
the Ashburton Treaty) which consists in a certain number of 
male beings who imitate European intellectualism at a respectful 
distance and a certain number of young ladies, ranging from 
the Yankee schoolmarm to any height that may be preferred, 
who are “all soul.” Thus, the total impression, at least as pre- 
sented by Mr. Oleland, is a trifle raw. It is, however, better 
to be raw than to be overripe, and the advan here is on the 
side of Canada. Mr. Oleland’s pictures of the French Aabitans are 
not flattering, but then we know that there is a good deal of 
jealousy between the English-speaking and the French-speaking 
inhabitants of the Dominion, and are prepared to make allowance 


accordingly. Judging the book, however, without these extra- 
0 Deck of The author is 
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rather romantic plot or at Jeast central inci ent. Nuttie’s father | 
is a fine gentleman, who, for selfish reasons, has deserted his per- | : 
, fectly guiltless and blameless wife soon after marriage, and who, | . 
! having not only deserted but actually lost all traces of her, is 
7 restored to her (a rather doubtful benefit) by the chapter of 
| accidents. Nuttie’s fortunes and courtships and those of the | a 
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too much prone to attempt social and nal satire—the most 
difficult line in all the branches of novel-writing—and his success 
is not always such as the brave deserve. He has rather too many 
characters, too many incidents, too much and not sufficiently 
developed story, and so forth. But these are not uncommon 
faults, and they are not by any means of the worst kind. For 
English readers in particular he has the merit of labouring in an 
almost entirely freak field, a merit which in these days, at any 
rate, may off many defects. Nor is he occasionally unsuc- 
cessful in making a point of the kind which he evidently desires to 
make; that is to say, a point of satire. We wish his book were 
better printed, not that it contains an extraordinary number of 
actual misprints, but that the type is choked and uncomely. The 
increased attention now given to the production of books makes 
these things of importance. 


THE RED SCROLL OF THE LENAPE.* 


A HUNDRED years ago one Constantine Samuel Rafinesque 
“\ was born at Galata. He emigrated, after a residence in 
Sicily, to America, where he lived by teaching, and published a 
number of works in the familiar style of the half-educated scien- 
tific dreamer. In one of these performances, The Good Book, he 
tells his readers that he has Soon collecting the pictographic 
scrolls and signs of the American Red Men. He averred that 
these pictographs were based on the “gesture language” of the 
Indians, and in this opinion, important if correct, he is supported 
by some recent theorists. He states also, and this is important, 
that he obtained through Dr. Ward, of Indiana, some of the 
original “‘ Walam Olum,” or painted records of the Lenipé tribe. 
The record, about 1820, was presented apparently to Dr. Ward 
in its purely pictorial form. Later, an Indian gave the verses cor- 
responding to each pictograph, or rude symbolic sketch. Rafinesque 
says he could not translate the verses when he got them, but made 
them out by aid of Lenipé grammars and dictionaries. 

This problematic “ Walam Olum,” then, this Red Scroll, is now 
edited with translations and very copious philological and anthro- 
pological notes, by Dr. Brinton, whose ancestors in the seventeenth 
century were rescued from starvation by the Lenipé. The question 
rises, is the Scroll a forgery? and if no forgery, to what extent is it 
an authentic ancient native record? Dr. Brinton has consulted 
the best extant native authorities, and they believe the Scroll to 
be genuine on the whole. Many of the words occur, rather sus- 

iciously, in the book of Zeisberger, out of which Rafinesque 
learned the Lenipé speech. But, as Dr. Brinton remarks, 
Zeisberger may have, or rather must have, been familiar with the 
songs in the Scroll, if they are genuine at all. The text contains 
a number of words not found in any of the mission dictionaries. 
Again, an attentive reader of the Scroll will find that much of it 
is in verse, in the metre common to the Finnish Kalevaia and to 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Arrow heads of flint and jasper, 
Arrow heads of chalcedony, 
may serve as examples of the familiar Hiawatha metre. Here isa 
specimen taken quite at random from the Red Scroll :— 
Lumowaki, lowanaki, 
Tulpenaki elowaki 
Tulapiwi linapiwi. 
We think it improbable that, if Rafinesque had simply learned a 
little Lenipé for the purpose of forging a record, he would have 
written his record in metrical form, and yet not have made it 
consistently metrical. The effect is that of the old European 
legends, like the Edda, in which we find metre breaking down and 
yielding place to prose. Dr. Brinton now publishes the “ Walam 
um” with the odd and certainly not always pre-European 
pictographs, and with the original text and translation. 

The text, genuine or not, contains, like “The Migration Legend 
of the Creeks,” a version of Lenipé views on cosmogony, origins 
in — and tribal history. The religious part, to our mind, is 
dar rather than elucidated by the introductory remarks of 
Dr. Brinton. This scholar (whose laborious merits and honest 
researches we gladly acknowledge) is a believer in Dawn Myths 
and in the Solar Theory of Mythology. Mr. Max Miiller writes 
in the Nineteenth Century (December 1885) :—“ When copying 
these lines, I felt almost as if copying what 1 had written myself.” 
The lines are those in which Dr. Brinton tries to prove that the 
great Hare, the Totem and worshipful beast of the Algonquins, is 
“a Hero of the Dawn.” Dr. Brinton says that “The Totem or 
clan which bore the Hare’s name was looked up to with peculiar 
respect.” Now we want to settle this business of the Hare. He 
is, in North American myth, an almost precise counterpart to 
Cagn in Bushman myth. He is a more or less creative, demi- 
oo Sapo divine being; but all such tales as are told of Brer 

at and many much less dignified anecdotes cluster round the 


recognized, of myth-making the 
figures of the lower races are almost invariably beasts, birds, and 
In the m of the advancing races 
which the backward peoples tell of beasts are told of anthro 
s or heroes. These gods or heroes, however, like 

retain the power of assuming bestial forms, and 
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are attended or accompanied by sacred animals, like the pigs of 
pene the cuckoo of Hera, the dolphin, swan, wolf, and mouse 
of Apollo. 

If a wish to discover (what may be undiscoverable) the origin 
of this custom of regardi ts as heroes and gods, and of 
aera 4 promoting men and men-like gods to the place of the 

asts as civilization advances, one must not be content with a 
mere singular solution, with a cause applicable, perhaps, here and 
there, but in no way co-extensive with the facts to be explained. 
Such a cause has been suggested, originally, we believe, by 
Macrobius, and in modern times by etymologists like Mr. Max 
Miiller and others. The so-called “ Wolf-Apollo,” it is held, is 
really the “ Apollo of Light,” the confusion arising out of an un- 
conscious pun between Avcos, “a wolf,” and Aeveds, “ white.” 
After a long experience of Indian beliefs “in a country where 
wicked people and witches are constantly taking the form of wild 
beasts,” Sir Alfred Lyall thinks that this sort of explanation (to 
account for Lykanthropy) “seems wanton.” To make the ex- 
planation seem good, it ought at least to be proved in a great 
number of classic examples of god-beasts or gods with bestial 
titles and bestial companions. But no such proof is offered. 
Still more feeble seems the theory, when once we know that all 
over the lower religions of the world beast-gods invariably, 
it may said, come before anthropomorphic gods, and 
that traces of their previous sovereignty are found among 
almost all the religions of civilized heathendom. If a pheno- 
menon so strange and so universal is to be explained on the 
gg advocated here by Dr. Brinton, and everywhere by 

. Max Miiller, we must believe that all over the world a 
monstrous degradation was caused by a “disease of language.” 
All over the world, we must assume, men adored light, the sun, 
the dawn. All over the world a series of blunders as to the 
meaning of their own speech set them worshipping hares, ravens, 
wolves, crocodiles, cockatoos, bears, sardines, and, in short, the 
Zoological Gardens. It may be credible that such errors occurred 
sporadically ; but that all the animal worships of men were caused 
by deserting the adoration of light for the adoration of beasts, 
under the stress of a disease (delirium apparently) of language, is 
really too large a demand on human credulity. 

Dr. Brinton’s pet illustration is the case of Michabo, the great 
Hare of the Algonquins. This “chimerical beast,” as the old 
missionaries call him, is, like Cagn and Pundjel in Africa and 
Australia, “half a wizard, half a simpleton.” To us he seems 
a beast with the powers of a medicine-man, who has attracted 
into his cycle the humorous, or Gothamite, tales of his race 
as well as their cosmogonic and more serious myths. All his 
names (Dr. Brinton gives five of them in his Myths of the 
New World, p. 179) “seem compounded from the words cor- 
responding to ‘great’ and ‘hare,’ and so they have been in- 
variably translated by the Indians themselves.” But an etymolo- 
gical mythologist always, like Dr. Hahn among the Hottentots, 
knows a language better than the people to whom it is their native 
tongue. The root wab occurs in Michabo, the Hare, But there 
are two roots with the sound wab. One means hare, but the other 
means white, “and from it is (sic) derived the words for the east, 
the dawn, the light, the day, the morning. Beyond a doubt this is 
the compound in the names Michabo and Manibozho, which there- 
fore means the Great Light, the Spirit of the Dawn,” and so forth. 
This is a fine example of philological reasoning. Where is the 
root wab in Missibizi or Messou, “ all compounded from the words 
corresponding to great and hare”? What is it but a mere baseless 
conjecture to assert that, when a word is made up of two others 
which admittedly mean great and hare, the word meaning hare 
must be a misunderstanding of the same sound meaning light? 
There is no presumption of any such error beyond the presump- 
tion depending on a theory of Mr. Max Muller—a theory not 
shared by the majority, we should say, even of philological 
etymologists. A presumption on the opposite side is set up by the 
universality of animal gods, and by the improbability that they 
all derive their existence from a series of blunders about the mean- 
ing of words. be, should the blunders, all the world over, take 
the same line ? at proof is there that men, at any stage of 
their history, lapsed into this wholesale oblivion of the meaning 
of their own tongue? There is no such proof. So much for 
Manibozho. 

Another queer piece of mythology occurs in the Red Scroll. In 
the Scroll itself (p. 173) we read, “ But an Evil Manito (spirit) 
made evil beings only, monsters.” This is an example of the 
dualism which, we venture to say, is found in the myths of the 
beginning of things among almost all savage races. Among all of 
them one early being (he can hardly be called a god) makes things 
well, and his brother, or some other foe, makes things ill, or 
— sometimes by accident, sometimes by design, the things 

t the better being has made. The Red Scroll repeats the idea 
twice within two Dr. Brinton himself (p. 166) speaks of 
the Evil Manito who “ determines to destroy the human race.” But 

. 67-68) he says, with odd inconsistency, that the ideas of the 

ood Spirit and Spirit were “ not familiar to the native mind.” 
“Heckewelder, Brainerd, and Loskiel all assure us in positive 
terms that the notion of a bad spirit,a Devil, was wholly un- 
known to the Aborigines, and entirely borrowed from the Whites.” 
The famous example, too, of the mythical brothers, Ioskehe 
and Tawiscara, in Iroquois (Brebeuf, 1626), proves the presence 
of this favourite d among the Men at an early 
date. Another example is that of the benevolent and malevolent 
brethren Cin ax dv among the Utes. These primeval and partly 
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creative beings were wolves, just as Michabos was a hare | 


(Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, 1879, pp. 40-44). Far 
from being consistent in denying the existence of a Bad Spirit in 

myths, Dr. Brinton (Red Scroll, p. 222) writes:— 
“The Bad Spirit was, in Algonkin mythology, the water god,” for 
which be quotes Copway, after quoting Brainerd, Heckowelder, 
and Loskiel, to prove that “the notion of a Bad Spirit was wholly 
unknown to the Aborigines.” 

It has probably been demonstrated that neither the consistency 
nor the reasoning of Dr. Brinton makes him a safe guide in mytho- 
logy. But his wide reading and industrious research enable him 
to present us with useful materials, among which, if employed 
with due caution, the “ Walam Olam” must certainly be 
reckoned, The historical introductions are also yaluabie, espe- 
cially as early Americana, copiously quoted here, are very scarce, 
and so expensive as often to be out of the reach of the student. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 


Aes George Cruikshank died no earlier than 1878, 
his name has long ceased to be one toconjure with. The 
gradual disuse of the etched plate in favour of more easily multi- 
plied methods; the rise of the new school of book-illustrating, 
which dates, roughly, from the establishment of Once a Week; the 
growing reaction from the riotous exaggerations of what may be 
described as the extreme-farcical or outrageous-grotesque in comic 
design—all these, taken in connexion with that undisguised and 
ungrateful infidelity to a bygone favourite which too often awaits 
the veteran who has outlived his prime, had dimmed the reputa- 
tion of the brave old toiler, whose indefatigable needle, since those 
dawning days of the century when he caricatured “ Boney” and 
championed Queen Caroline, had scratched and dotted innumerable 
“coppers.” And yet there was a time, not forty years ago, when 
to say that an incident was “worthy of Cruikshank” was to 
stamp it as the ne plus ultra of humorous situation; when he was 
apostrophized by a poet, who now condescends only to write 
elegies on defunct pet dogs and canary birds, as an artist whose 
hand was winged with horror. All this, however, was ancient 
history some years before his death. To that energetic hilarity, 
that generous broad-grin, which he himself had substituted for 
the savage snarl of Gillray and the large-lunged roar of Row- 
landson, had in due time succeeded the gentler laughter of 
John Leech, the wry chuckle of Charles Keene, the playful fun 
of Randolph Caldecott, and the perfectly well-bred, but slightly 
cynical, smile of George du Maurier—the George the Second of 
satiric art. If George the First was recalled at all, it was by 
his defects. It was as the man whose women were like wine- 
glasses ; whose horses and dogs were more heraldic than Hogarth’s; 
whose characters (with Shakspeare’s Rosalind) had “two pitch 
balls stuck in their faces for eyes.” Then he was “vulgar” and 
“ cockney”; and the “soft moderns” of twenty years past, who, 
foreshadowing the already obsolete esthete, endured no dramatic 
colours but the bleu de ciel and the vert pomme, absolutely forbad 
him to come between the wind and their nobility. This was a 
reaction from a popularity which had been undiscerning to a dis- 
which was unjust. That the artist, who still in 
old age might be seen drawing patiently at Burlington House, 
was always inferior to many an undistinguished student in his 
knowledge of the human form may frankly be admitted. But 
he had what was far greater, and could never be communicated 
by any Academy whatsoever—an occasional intensity and tragic 
power of the rarest kind, a gift for the humorous delineation of 
strongly-marked character, a natural genius for light and shade, 
and a most excellent and whimsical fancy. These were his 
differentia ; and his supremacy in these must always prevent his 
being entirely forgotten, even by thoze who make no claim to the 
status of the eclectic collector. 

Some of these qualities may be studied to advantage in the 
handsome reprints of the 7’able-Book, Omnibus, and Fiiry Library 
which Messrs. George Bell & Sons—to whom the public are in- 
debted for so many useful publications—have recently issued. 
These are among the most ambitious, though not the most success- 
ful, of Cruikshank’s works. That is to say, the Fairy Library can 
scarcely be held to be an improvement on the earlier illustrations 
to Grimm; and it would not be difficult to point to plates in 
Jack Sheppard and Oliver Twist which are not excelled by any in 
the two miscellanies. Of these the Zable- Book is decidedly the 
better. “Old George,” as his admirers called him, never did any- 
thing cleverer than the “ Triumph of Oupid ” in this volume, with 
its wonderful train of minute sailors, jockeys, sweeps, Greenwich 
pensioners, and the rest curling round the picture in the fumes of 
the artist's pipe. Then, again, the Table-Book contains the 
“Folly of Crime,” that terrible design of the murderer plunging, 
red-handed, down the gleaming abyss in pursuit of a mocking, 
dancing, will-o’-the-wisp-like demon with a crock of jewels on 
its head. There are a dozen artists of to-day, irreproachable in 
foreshortening and grouping, incapable of a solecism in costume 
or in “the nice conduct of a clouded cane,” who would t 
vainly after this graphic and powerful conception. Besides 
two notable pictures, there is the Le, of the Rhine, by Mr. 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh, which e its début here, and was 
admirably interpreted by Cruikshank. The Omnibus is largely 


* George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, Tab'e-Book, and Fairy Library. 
London: George Bell & Sons, 1885. 


occupied by a naval romance, entitled Frank Heartwell ; or, Fifty 

Years Ago, which gives the artist much opportunity for delinea- 

tion of the British tar, after the T. P. Cooke and Dibdin pattern ; 

and in this collection the isolated large plates are not so remarkable 

as those of the 7'able-Book, though the pictorial “ Preface,” with its 

crowd of ety figures, is to the full as ingenious as the 
id. 


the Fon the ] perhaps because i 

e Fai br re is less to say, use it is 
better thes the other two. Here still thet delightful 
figure of the tiny Hop-o’-my-Thumb in his night-cap, sitting up 
in bed, and listening awestruck to the criminal propositions of his 
heartless parent; here is Jack, escaping on the winged barp, with 
a huge piece of rock in dangerous proximity to his devoted head; 
henstethe terrible weak-kneed Ogre (a little like the recollection of 
a Giant at a fair); here is the pumpkin-coach of Cinderella; and 
here, too, are the odd prose additions—“ Frauds on ‘the Fairies,” 
Dickens called them—which the staunch old water-drinker foisted 
into the text in praise of temperance. Messrs, Bell deserve our 
thanks both for the admirable way in which these reprints are 
produced and for the timely fashion in which they recall to 
memory a peu gpeal caterer for the public who, in the crush 
of modern novelty, seems in some danger of being too readily 
forgotten. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS.* 


Ts summer of 1885 has seen the completion of two important 
works on ornithology—the fourth edition of “ Yarrell” and 
Seebohm’s History of British Birds; and, however we may esti- 
mate their relative value, the fact that the latter has been brought 
toa conclusion within the promised three years from its com- 
mencement, while the former, like the “ needless Alexandrine,” 
has dragged its slow length along for more than fourteen, until 
the copyright itself had nearly run out, makes us not unnaturally 
regard Mr. Seebohm’s volumes more generously than the “ Yarrell 
for which we have known so many weary years of waiting. It is 
probable that the true cause of the delay, while the edition 
remained in Professor Newton's hands, lies in the fact that it isa 
new edition. Had it been an original work the difficulties would 
not have been nearly so great, as Mr. Howard Saunders, who edits 
the third and fourth volumes, has discovered. The new, and 
perhaps the final, edition is however completed, and, with all the 
advantages of pleasant type and pretty illustrations, will remain, 
what it always has been, a very popular book. It may be some 
time before Mr. Seebohm's History of British Birds becomes 
ually appreciated. Yarrell and Hewitson’s Oology (the third 
edition with Wolley’s notes) are formidable rivals for any new book 
on British birds, no matter with what ability it might be compiled, 
or how original its information or successful its illustrations. But 
the reputation of this work cannot be long delayed; it has been 
done very thoroughly, the promise of the first part has been 
sustained throughout, and the coloured plates of eggs which form 
so important a feature of these volumes are upon the whole v 
satisfactory. It must be remembered that the process by whi 
these illvstrations are obtained is in itself an imperfect one; the 
fault has not necessarily lain with the artist ; there are technical 
difficulties connected with chromolithography quite sufficient to 
account for occasional imperfection, and we need not too severely 
criticize the result. That everything relating to bird-life, even of 
our own islands, is now established beyond all future question, and 
that there is no room for further investigation, our author would 
be among the last to contend ; nor will the editors of “ Yarrell” 
be more likely to rank themselves with those naturalists, few in 
number, who believe there are now no ornithological worlds to 
conquer, Of the existence of such well-satistied people Mr. 
Seebohm himself assures us. Conversing with a Continental 
naturalist of high official position, whose name he considerately 
withholds, 
we discoursed,(he says) on evolution, in which my learned friend did not 
believe, and on various other subjects—ornithological, anthropological, and 
ographica]—until finally I was gravely informed that all these questions 
ad been exhaustively treated of in the manuscripts which my friend in- 
tended to leave in the hands of his executors, and that after their pub- 
lication no further books upon science would be necessary! It seems in- 
conceivable that ignorance almost as grave could exist in our own country ; 
but I was once seriously told by an enthusiastic admirer of the “ Catalogue 
of Birds in the British Museum ” that ornithology was nearly played out, 
and that when that voluminous work was completed there would be little 
or nothing left for ornithologists to do! . . . It is impossible to estimate 
the unfathomable abyss of ignorance in which learned scientific men are 
content to dwell. . 
It would be easy to point out differences of opinion between 
Yarrell and Seebohm which would afford ample scope for the 
energies of such “learned scientific men,” and as a preliminary ex- 
cursus we would suggest an exhaustive treatise on the Guillemot. 
Are the two forms of the bird, the common and the ringed, per- 
manent or accidental, and is Brunnich’s Guillemot a variable or a 
well-defined species? Or, as a contribution towards classification, 
they might give us their views upon the exact position of the 
petrels, and tell us whether with Sclater we should seek their 
the herons, pelicans, irds o} ‘ t the openi for 
close scientivie research are infinite. aud will tax of 
naturalists for years to come. Mr. Seebohm puts this very 


* A History of British Birds ; with Coloured Mlustrations of Weir Eggs. 
By Henry Seebohm. Parts V.and VI. London; R. H. Porter, 6 Ten 
Street ; and Dulau & Co. 
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forcibly in his Introduction to the third volumo—a chapter which, 
by the way, contains an admirable summary of what has been 

dy written upon the history of birds. Possibly his own 
attempts to arrange his feathered friends, too often unfortunately 
his victims, into classes and orders has led him to apply the same 
scientific process to ornithologists, whom he divides into four 
groups—1. Those who study the bodies of birds in the dissecting- 
room; 2. Those who study the skins in the museums; 3. Those 
who study ornithology in the library (among whom as an inferior 
variety he would, no doubt, place the reviewers); and 4. Those 
who watch living birds in their native haunts, It is from the 
first of these that he would ultimately expect a true system of 
classification; but he tells us:— 

To be a ornithologist it is necessary to have a knowledge of the 
ol vertebrate animals, and to know something of that of 
the invertebrates. The widely different branches of morphclogy are so 
complex that in the present state of the science it requires a lifetime de- 
voted to each before reliable results can be anticipated ; and we must look 
forward to a second generation of morphologists, working on evolutionary 
lines, before the discrepancies in the views of the various specialists can be 
collated and sufficiently harmonized to make a classification of birds pos- 
sible. Anatomists will find abundant fields of labour to illustrate or correct 
the conclusions which Huxley has drawn from a study of the bones of the 
palate. We want haif a dozen other Huxleys to study and compare other 
parts of the skeleton with the same care and judgment. 


Clearly Mr. Seebohm entertains no present prospect of finality, 
and with his conclusion few naturalists, we imagine, are likely to 


disagree. 

In the Introduction, to which we have already referred, Mr. 
Seebohm refers to the literature which has marked the progress of 
ornitho We are not surprised to find that he assigns the 
foremost place to a work which is very little known in England, 
Naumann's Birds of Germany. Begun in 1820 and completed 
in 1844, in twelve octavo volumes of six hundred pages each, 
it shows a knowledge on the part of the author of the habits 
of birds, their plumage, songs, call-notes, food, and all the details 
of their history, which only a lifetime devoted to most careful 
observation could have enabled him to acquire. Naumann’s 
volumes have, unfortunately, never been translated; we say 
unfortunately, for there are hundreds of observers, more or less 
competent, in the field to whom a scientific book in any language 
but their own is, for all practical purposes, in an unknown tongue, 
and whose studies of bird-life must always lack the exactness 
which only a knowledge of what has already been observed can give. 
‘We cannot too strongly urge upon the field naturalist the im- 
portance of book-learning. Before he can be at all qualified to 
record his own observations, he must have acquainted himself with 
what is known and has been recorded already, or he will fall 
into frequent error, and will waste valuable opportunities which 
may never recur; but it is not every book which will direct 
him aright; too frequently our popular writers have lacked 
the requisite personal acquaintance with bird-life, and in con- 
sequence have accepted and recorded statements which sub- 
sequent observation in the field has seriously modified or disproved. 
Even such works as Dresser's Birds of Europe, admirable as it is, 
may not be received entirely without reserve. Thus Dresser states 
that the le heron (Ardea purpurea) does not assume its full 

until it is three years old, whereas it completes its 
adult plumage in less than two; and, again, his illustration of 
the male, in autumn, of the common redshank is really that of a 
young bird in its first plumage. Bowdler Sharpe’s Catalogue 
of Birds in the British Museum is a work of the highest class, 
and its author is not too warmly commended by Mr. Seebohm 
when he says that “‘ few have done more or had a more beneficial 
influence in directing the labours of others”; but Sharpe's work 
is purely that of the Museum. Harting’s Handbook of British 
Birds (1872) is chiefly valuable for its lists of the various alleged 
occurrences of the rarer species. Macgillivray, though without 
rival in the knowledge of birds that came under his own observa- 
tion—and there are few more delightful essays than those in 
which the genial Scotch naturalist directs his pupils’ labours 
in the field—is not an authority on systematic ornithology. 
For accuracy of observation, as well as for the unaffected apprecia- 
tion of nature which breathes in every page, White’s Natural 
History of Selborne will ever hold the foremost place. It is 
not, however, as a great ornithologist that we regard that 
miost pleasant writer, but as one who has taught us how to ob- 
serve ; and it is no exa tion to affirm that the History o 
Selborne and the exquisite little woodcuts of the earlier editions of 
Bewick have brought more recruits to the study of birds than all 
the histories, popular or scientific, which have been given to the 


_ In our former notice of the History of British Birds, when part 
ouly of the first volume was in our hands, we took occasion to 
remark upon the easy, pleasant strain in which it was written, “ re- 
dolent of the field rather than of the study.” The style and cha- 
racter of the work are continued throughout. We commend, for 
instance, the description of the migrations of the willow-wren ; a 
prettier picture of bird-life could hardly have been written. There 
are occasional and somewhat trenchant criticisms of the errors and 
wilfuloess of others; but these are well atoned for by frequent and 
generous acknowledgment of obligation. And, if the author has 
at times allowed his patient soul to be vexed by persistent misstate- 
mients or capricious variations in nomenclature, he has yet shown 
such an earnest anxiety to verify his descriptions that his anger is 
surely pardonable. His claim, too, that he has tried to the utmost 
of his ability to take his facts from nature—travelling far and wide 


of to notice the chief who had burnt the vill 


' in the endeavour to find them for himself, instead of copying them 


from books—is one his readers will find no difficulty in accepting. 
There are pleasanter experiences than to wander lost and foodless 
in a vast Siberian forest, and to follow migratory birds to their 
northern summer breeding-grounds is a pursuit that involves at 
times no small distomfort; but for those who can endure 
extremes of heat and cold, and are not too particular about food 
and rest, a@ journey into the northern regions of Europe and of 
Asia in pursuit of birds is not without its charms; and we 
imagine that the example which Mr. Seebohm has set will ere 
long be imitated by many ardent naturalists, who will find no 
pleasure so great as to follow our migratory birds into their 
summer haunts, and feel amply rewarded if they are fortunate 
enough to complete some of the links yet wanting to make bird 
history complete. 


HOISTING THE FLAG.* 


é subject of this book has not been neglected in these 
-L columns, while much which it contains has already been 
made known to our readers. But there are a few particulars 
which it was worth while to put in a permanent form, gained by 
personal observation of the writer. The Union Jack has been 
formally hoisted in New Guinea several times—first by Captain 
Moresby; next by order of Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, the ex- 
remier of Queensland ; afterwards by Mr. Deputy Commissioner 
milly, at the order of Lord Derby; and, lastly, by Commodore 
Erskine, of the Nelson, “on behalf of her Majesty the Queen.” 
The ceremony on each of the above occasions was made as solemn 
and impressive as possible ; but Commodore Erskine’s proceedings 
throw all the others into the shade. A new Union Jack was 
prepared. It is of royal blue, “with a white square in the 
corner, filled in with a representation of a bird of paradise.” 
Nine copies of this Jack now wave in nine different parts of New 
Guinea—Hall Sound, Motu-Motu, Kerepunu, Toulon Island, in 
Amazon Bay; Du Faure Island, in Argyle Bay; Stacey Island, 
at South Cape; Dinner Island, the Kellerton Islands, and Port 
Moresby, a large territory, extending from the Dutch boundary to 
East Cape, and the adjacent islands, eastward to Kosman Island, 
The population has been variously estimated ; it is only certain that 
not less than two hundred thousand men, women, and children 
lead idle lives in those hot places of the earth, and what will 
become of them under our Protectorate there is nothing at present 
to help us to say, Commodore Erskine made the most of the 
occasion in performing “ the duly authorized and proper cere- 
mony” of declaring the new Protectorate. Two British ships, the 
Espregle and Raven, were sent east and west of Port Moresby to 
collect the chiefs of the Motu tribe, and bring them to assist at the 
Commodore’s function; the Espiégle, on board of which was the 
Rey. J. Chalmers, went as far as Round Head, and the Raven, 
with a native teacher, went to Redscar Bay. ‘he other chiefs 
were brought in overland bythe Rev. W. G. Lawes. The Lspidgle 
was in luck, having brought ‘two chiefs, who the day before her 
arrival had been at war, which ended in the killing and wounding 
of several natives and burning of a village, all “ through a dispute 
in reference to payment for a girl who had been stolen.” Some — 
fifty chiefs came to salute the new flag, and enter into a com- 
pact to “keep the peace for ever and ever.” “ Most of them 
were destitute of clothing, the mop-like hair and foreheads 
of some being bound round with bands of small shells, and 
otherwise ornamented with tufts of feathers.” “Two or three 
wore old shirts, and Boe Vagi, the head chief, was dressed 
in a shirt, with a handkerchief round his loins, a red felt hat on 
his head, and some green leaves stuck in the lobe of his left ear.” 
The chiefs were conducted over the ship by the missionaries, 
“Then a great tub of rice sweetened with brown sugar was 
brought on deck, and basins of this mixture were handed round 
to the chiefs, who devoured the rice with evident satisfaction,” 
Then “everybody was Se. “Then Boe Vagi was 
requested to step forward.” “Then the Commodore addressed 
Boe Vagi, who was with much formal ceremony appointed head 
chief, and also received from the Commodore an ebuny stick with 
a florin let in at the top, the Queen’s head being uppermost.” 
“Then all the chiefs went into the Commodore's cabin, and each 
was presented with a tomahawk, a butcher's knife, a coloured 
shirt, and some figs of tobacco.” “The Commodore did not fail 
of another, telling 
him that in future he would not be allo to commit such an 
act, but that he must seek redress through the Queen's officer, and 
the man was evidently impressed by what was said to him,” 
“Then some of the ship’s guns were fired off.” “A Nordenfeldt 
was directed at a target in the water, and a Gatling was placed 
in the foretop, and several rounds of ball cartridges were fired, to 
the evident astonishment of the chiefs”; but “the greatest 
wonder was the firing and bursting of a shell, and afterwards 
the firing of a shot from one of the 18-ton guns at a range 
of nearly four thousand yards.” “At night the Nelson was 
brilliantly illuminated with blue lights, and electric light was 
exhibited. Rockets shot up into the air from the Nelson and 
the Espidyle, and the Nelson's steam fog-horn, having the power of 
making a most unearthly noise, was sounded.” The Commodore's 
address was translated into the Motu language by the Rev. W. G. 


* New Guinea: an Account of the Establishment of the British Protec- 
By Charles Lyne. 
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Lawes, the Union Jack was saluted, the National Anthem sung. 
A salute of twenty-one guns was fired, the ships of war were 
almost instantly dressed from stem to stern with flags, the Royal 
Standard flew from the Nelson’s main, and a feu-de-joie of three 
rounds concluded the warlike noise. The Sydney Morning Herald 
sent a “ Special Commissioner” to report all these things, which 
were read with much pride and interest by the Australian people, 
and now form the volume before us, A similar ceremonial was 
observed at each of the nine localities named above, while it will 
not fail to be noticed that in all the places where the Union 
Jack has been planted it is placed er the protection of the 
missionaries. Dinner Island, indeed, “ belongs to the London 
Missionary Society, who are said to have purchased it from the 
natives for a very small sum of money represented by ‘trade.’” 
The description of Queen Koloka, who lives at Oape meng 
and who is waited upon by other female natives as maids 
of honour, the account of the school children, and the writer's 
feelings as he comes in contact with many new things, are given 
with fairness and moderation ; “ there are some good and noble 
traits among the people, but these stand out in bold relief as 
exceptions, like some solitary-looking flowers in a desert, just 
indicating what the soil might produce if it were cultivated.” 
Little hope is held out by the author for any speedy white 
settlement; the soil is good; but the climate is bad. “The 
heat along the southern coast is not only intense, but it is 
‘muggy.’” “Gold probably exists in the mountains; but there is 
no sign of it to be seen among the coast natives.” Cocoa-trees 
are abundant; so are sago palms; yams, taro, sweet potatoes, 
mammy apples, oranges, and sugar-canes grow in luxuriant plenty. 
But the rainfall is constant and copious, there is much fever, and 
little good animal food. Game is plentiful, especially in the 
vicinity of the Kaloki River. Pigeons are numerous, the prin- 
cipal of which is the gowra, crested, weighing five or six pounds, 
having a handsome purple plumage ; and ducks and geese abound 
in the swam The book is illustrated with nine photographs, 
and Queen Kaloka figures in geld on the outside, fair examples of 
the general attractions of New Guinea. The chapter devoted to 
the labour traffic in Queensland is too slight to be of much ser- 
vice, and based on insufficient evidence to make it impressive to 
readers who may hear of it for the first time, while it is not of the 
slightest use to those who have followed the story in the columns 
of the press. We notice it only to repeat our belief that such 
stories | as now become impossible, and that the Government of 
Queensland have taken ample means to prevent their ever 
recurring. 


THE COACHING AGE.* 


HERE are no fewer than 468 large pages in Mr. Stanley 
Harris’s book, and we have, with a very great deal of 
diligence, searched through them to find an excuse for the pub- 
lication of so bulky a work as The Coaching Age; but we can 
discover little that seems to justify the author. There is a certain 
amount of adroitness in the title, it must be admitted. “ The 
coaching age” extends from the invention of coaches to the date 
when they were superseded by railways, so that scope is supplied 
for almost anything that pertains, however remotely, to the history 
of travelling throughout a wide period of years; but the author 
has not taken advantage of his opportunities. He has told us a 
few, a very few, facts of some interest about coaching when what 
is now mainly a pastime was pursued as a serious business, always, 
however, with its “ arian. 2 side. It is the element of sport 
about the business of coaching which gives it the attraction it 
possesses. There was much that was picturesque and entertaining 
about sketches of the old days of coaching, one side of which 
Dickens made so much of, though he did not touch the sporting 
side to which we have referred, not jeri | amongst his gifts the 
capacity for appreciating the points which would have appealed 
so strongly to a Whyte-Melville, had the lot of that cheery 
writer been cast a few years earlier. It is easy work to write 
such sketches, for the whole resources of the English climate 
are at the disposal of the author. He can imagine himself on the 
box-seat of the couch as day dawns in the spring, and the road 
between the budding hedges is first revealed by other light than 
that of the lamps. The life of the fields is before him for descrip- 
tion, and he can make great capital out of the well-supplied 
tavern at Christmas-time, with its old English fare, its hearty 
landlord, comfortable hostess, and pretty barmaid. The fare was 
not always good, the landlord hearty, the hostess comfortable, nor 
the barmaid bright and smiling; but then there is some scope for 
the writer's powers of quaint description. A few types of character 
would always come in well, and the duties, troubles, and pleasures 
of coachmen, guards, and others connected with the interest might 
be traced. But coaching has been curiously unfortunate in its 
historians. Many books have been written on the subject, but we 
have never come across one which treated efficiently the promising 
theme. One frequent fault in coaching books is the relation of the 
niost commonplace stories about the most commonplace people. 
To the author of these works, as a rule, any man who has been 
employed to drive four horses ag a fit subject for the 
fallest biographical examination. Mr. Harris follows the general 
cue, There is, for example, the career of one Cooper, who drove 
acoach, He had a sister or a daughter—Mr. Harris does not 


* The Coaching 
by John Sturgess, 
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know which—who married a man with a wooden leg. Cooper's 
exploits, which were in no way remarkable, are narrated at length, 
and we are told that “When the coaches were driven off the road, 
Chaplin got Cooper the appointment of station-master at Richmond, 
where he died, after having filled the office for a good many years, 
and, I rather think, retired on a ion.” Suppose oe vy did 
retire on a pension, what then ? , supposing that he did = 
why should the circumstance be recorded in a large book? I 
Cooper served long enough and did his work as station-master 
well, he would have had a pension. If he had died before the 
limit of service beyond which pensions are granted, his salary 
would have ceased, and obviously no pension could have been 
paid him, Of what interest to the world are Mr. Stanley Harris's 
uncertain reminiscences of Cooper's pecuniary condition 

Mr. Harris tells a number of stories, one of which we eppend as 
a specimen. Nelson was a coach proprietor :— 

For instance, a gentleman one day making a complaint with respect to a 
coachman or guard, Nelson closed the discussion by remarking that if his 
coachman or guard was not fit for his place, he wouldn’t be there. On 
another occasion a gentleman called to see him, when Nelson sent word by 
his waiter that he was engaged ; so the gentleman said he would stay 
he was at liberty. Not wishing to see him, Nelson went out; and the 
gentleman, after waiting about an hour, i of the waiter again 
whether he was disengaged, when he was told Mr. Nelson had gone‘ out, so 
of course he left. On Nelson’s return, he said to the waiter, “ Well, 
Charles, how did you get rid of ~— visitor ?” Charles explained the 
circumstances under which he had left, not in the best of tempers. 
Dispassionately considering the story, we may ask whether it is so 
humorous, so witty, so entertaining, or so instructive as to justify 
its narration? But perhaps Mr. Harris is most exasperating when 
he struggles to be funny, and he does so struggle with a deter- 
mination which would win him honour in a more worthy cause. 
Every person above the age of seven who is able to read has smiled 
faintly once at the idea suggested by the misplacing of the adjective 
which for the sake of brevity describes as a “ perfect lady's hunter” 
an animal that, were words not expensive in advertisements, would 
be set forth as a “ perfect hunter to wef lady.” To variations 
of this one little joke—if it be a joke—Mr. Harris devotes four 
whole pages. e have the “ perfect lady’s hunter,” the “ perfect 
child’s pony,” the “handsome child's pony,” the “ capital 1 boy’s 
hunter,” and a dozen more. Soon afterwards Mr. Harris becomes 
very sly indeed. He wants to tell a story of a dull man, and 
what does the reader suppose the waggish author names him ? 
He is called “ Green,” “ which, I think, my narrative will show 
is a most appropriate name,” he adds, for fear the reader should 
lose the point of the nomenclature. And this is not all. Green's 
father was excessively simple, “and hence I have adopted for him 
the name of Very Green,” the author writes, italics and all. We 
need not refer to the anecdote of the Greens, which indeed is not 
worth reference. Once Mr. Harris (who, by the way, writes of a 


man's bond fides) was in a little town. He had nothing to do, and 
so he strolled into a tailor’s shop. The tailor had nothing to say— 
in fact, he seemed afraid of saying anything, not knowing what 
his visitor might want. 

Although I failed in increasing my stock of information [Mr. Harris 
says] I passed away an hour, more agreeably than by hanging about in 
the village. My companion was very civil, and by no means an unfavour- 
able specimen of the ninth part of a man. 

Every one who opens The Coaching Age will be delighted to 
hear that Mr. Harris was entertained, because he may seek enter- 
tainment from other tailors, and so be too much occupied to write 
more books; but what has this innominate tailor to do with “ the 
coaching age,” and why is he introduced? Here is another 
story :— 

He [this is a coachman out of work] applied to Costar and Waddell, the 
large coach-proprietors at Oxford, for a situation ; but from the remark that 
old Costar made, | assume that his appearance was not quite of the “ down- 
Roget order, and led Costar to doubt whether it would be advisable to 
em plo. am. 

Costar remarked to some one who was with him that he “didn’t like 
the curlin the brim ofthe young man’s hat.” Jack did not hear the remark 
at the time} but by some means it afterwards reached his ears, when, as 
ts telling the story to me, ‘‘I soon had the curl out of the brim of 
m 

‘o say we had a hearty laugh over it is perhaps quite unnecessary. 
So far from considering it unn on the part of Mr. Harris 
to observe that he and his friends a hearty laugh, we regard 
the statement as very remarkable. 

Some information Mr, Harris does convey. His sketch of 
Mr. McAdam in the chapter on “ Road Engineers” tells some- 
thing that is not generally known; and here and there a fact about 
the customs of the road, the duties of coachmen, and so on, has 
interest. Interest, however, is far to seek in the chapter on “ The 
New Coach at St. Stephen’s,” a feeble satire likening the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition to rival coaches; and once more we are 
driven to ask, What has this to do with the coaching age, even if 
it were worth publishing at all—which it was not ? 

The illustrations by Mr. John Sturgess are a redeeming feature, 
The drawings are reproduced by lithography, which enables the 
artist to obtain effects of light and shade almost impossible in 
the process of reproduction, which, by reason of its cheapness 
and rapidity of manipulation, has for many purposes superseded 
wood-engraving. ‘The frontispiece, “ Making way for the mail,” 
is a case in point. The reflection of the lamps on the gallopi 


horses is very effective, Many of the pictures are, in fact, psx 
lent. “Exposed to the pelting blast” very cleverly gonveys the 
sense of the situation. To compare Mr, Sturgess with Leech 
_ Would be out of the question. Leech was essentially a humourist, 
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and of humour Mr. Sturgess’s drawings show no trace. The faces | the Midlands as the ringlea 


of Leech’s men and women were always full of expression ; a mere 
dot told a tale—tells a tale, for the drawings happily survive—and 
the pictures were comedies; whereas Mr. Sturgess’s men and 
women are usually stiff and often clumsy. But as regards horses 
we hold Mr. Sturgess far superior to h. Such sketches as 
that which Leech drew of Mr. Jorrocks’s famous “quad” are 
inimitable and ble—we are thinking of “Come hup, I 
say, you hugly brute!” But for lifelike representations of horses, 
and especially of horses in action, we hold Mr. Sturgess to be 
superior to Leech; and the details of the living draughtsman’s 
pictures, the harness, and so on, have a scrupulous accuracy which 
was not always found in the Punch artist. That Leech’s faculty 
was the higher and rarer need scarcely be remarked ; but let us 

ive each man his due. Leech could not have drawn with such 

delity and spirit the group of entangled horses in the picture which 
shows the collision of two coaches—feebly named “ Passengers 
who sat still were unhurt.” On the other hand, Leech could not 
have brought himself to draw some of the dummies which do duty 
for men in certain of Mr. Sturgess’s pictures, such, for example, as 
the burlesque of humanity placed behind the coachman in “ No 
four-horse harness.” The standard work on coaching has yet to be 
written. It is desirable that the task should not be long delayed, 
as men who were familiar with the old roads at the time when 
coaches ran are growing scarce; but the field is still open, The 
book is unwritten—at least it has not been printed. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


rpse world of whose beauty Mr. Duffield is the oracular 


exponent is something very different from that which is pre- 
sented with wearisome iteration to the juded novel-reader. ‘The 
cosmic presentment has just so much of the remote or the un- 
familiar as might be expected of the modern Ulysses possessed by 
a passion for reforming the world. It is, in short, both interesting 
and stimulating, and altogether independent of a story which, to 
tell the truth, errs considerably in the art of narration. Mr. 
Duffield’s world is peopled by a brave and complex humanity, 
which, though set forth in no transcendental spirit, collectively 
suggests little of the world of all of us. There are a confederacy 
of social renovators, a real lord bitten with the prevalent zeal for 
reform, ladies who lead society, Methodist preachers, the British 
workman, a ballet-girl, and last, though not least, a bishop. 
Many of these persons—we have the author's word for it—are 
studies alter life, and one very distinguished prophet and preacher 
is wg and cruelly caricatured in no very delicate 
guise. If,-however, Mr. Edward Irvington and the fair saints 
of his Church are roughly tumbled by Mr. Duffield’s hero, even 
more ungentle is his treatment of bishops. He cannot “ abide” a 
bishop, and never loves a chance of betraying his animosity. The 
bishop is the great obstacle to the diffusion of a healthy per- 
ception of the beauty of the world which lies dormant under the 
accumulated moral and physical evils of society. To be « bishop 
is, in Mr. Tobias Elejuice’s estimation, an unpardonable offence, 


say—we learn that the spiritual significance of the phrase was first 
manifested to the author when suffering from the unforeseen 
consequences of his militant philanthropy. In the midst of a 
concatenation of evils the “ beauty of the world” arose 

ike a vision of consolation. So it is with Tobias Elejuice, the 

beneficent hero of the story, who springs like an ange! of light out 
of an ugly abyss of corruption. is the son of a di ble 
pawnbroker and money-lender, whose clever imitation of antique 
jewellery and the like bave brought him much gain. In his 
‘outh be robs his father and absconds, but is at length converted 

by ove Sem Flick, a Methodist preacher, once famous through all 
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der of all the wickedness of “the 
ferociously wicked town of Hampton.” The exploits of the regene- 
rate Flick and the diversions of the Staffordshire artisans are set 
forth with great power and skill, and not less admuable are the 
graphic sketches of life in the manufacturing centres of hardware 
and the Potteries with the “ murdered landscape” around them. 
Methodism, however, has no charms for Tobias. Reconciled to his 
father, he acquires the control of his business and proceeds to 
develop his philanthropic scheme by transforming 13,000 of his 

r customers into shareholders of the “Gold Roof Building 
ciety ” by a gift of 13,000/, The scheme thrives until it 
attracts the attention of rich men in all parts of the country, 
and Tobias becomes a notable man, the friend of the Prime 
Minister, and a power in the land. When, however, the second 
volume js reached, and Tobias is presented as a widower with a 
large family, the defective construction of the story becomes appa- 
rent, The chronicles of Hampton and of the Elejuices, already 
sufficiently prolix, are gradually blurred by the arbitrary entrances 
and exits of a number of subordinate persons who sadly confuse 
the action and hinder the progress of the chief characters. More- 
over, @ great opportunity is missed of enlarging and deepening 
the human interest of the story in the episode of the loves 
of Esther Elejuice and Vernon Basset. Basset, who subse- 
quently becomes the Earl of Glansdale, is enamoured of the 
beautiful Esther, and determines, in accordance with the ordi- 
nances of the Gold Roof Guild, to work for a while at some 
handicraft, and propitiate his beloved and her family. The 
incident is not a little incredible. After much tribulation he is 
admitted to a manufactory in a Midland town. It causes him no 
surprise or suspicion that he, an aristocrat masquerading as a 
British workman, should so easily obtain a responsible position 
and become the friend of the manager of the factory, and yet 
remain in ignorance of the source of his good fortune. Not until 
he visits his friends at Hampton does he learn how all his move- 
ments have been watched controlled by Tobias and the Gold 
Roof fraternity, even as the apprenticeship of Wilbelm Meister 
was familiar to Jarno and the Abbé. The course of Mr. Duffield’s 
story is exceedingly eccentric ; its defect lies in the telling, 
which by no means accords with the power and originality of its 
conception and characterization. 

What is a Girl to Do? is the autobiography of a clever young 
lady, endowed with valuable talents and still more valuable 
common sense, who fights the battle of life with distinguished 
success, although an orphan in poor circumstances and defrauded 
of her inheritance by a villainous uncle. Sweet and engaging is 
the first ingenuous confession of her memoira:—“ Like most 
clever girls, I was fond from an early age of the society of men. 
They have been to such numbers of places and done so many things 
which to us are forbidden.” How delicate and true is this touch of 
nature, how often is the sentiment discernible in the conduct of 
young ladies of very tender months, who, puling in their nurse’s 
arms, are appeased by the attentions of grown-up uncles and 
nephews. Lilian West, however, is a model of decorum, even 
though she scorns certain social conventions. She does not flirt, 
and is not in the least degree fast or yet prudish ; she pursues her 
even course of conquest through three volumes by sheer good 
sense and tact, subduing concert promoters, opera managers, 
critics, and journalists, and taking captive in chains the gods of 
Mammon. The story of her successes might reasonably be told in 
one of the three volumes of large type devoted to its development, 
for nothing could well be slighter or of less tragic interest. Yet 
the padding, though of the most undisguised kind, is skilfull 
combined with the thin thread of fiction, and Mr. Suther 
Edwards writes of Russia and Russian society, together with the 
battle-fields of the Franco-German War, so pleasantly that we do 
not resent such di ions. The most vivacious scenes in 
novel are descriptive of the world of music and the theatre, and 
the best character sketches are clever studies of critics and 
managers, of amateur organizers of charity concerts, and the like. 
Very good of its kind is the description of a supper given in 
edekelign of the one hundredth performance of the popular drama, 
Time, the whole credit of which production is claimed individually 
Wy the joint authors, Messrs. Murdo and Josling, and the manager, 

r. Mountioy. Equally food is the description of an opera 
premiere, at which Lilian West makes her début as Amina. 

His Good Angel belongs to the large class of novels—somewhat 
old-fashioned, we fear—that depend on incident and scenic variety 
and melodramatic movement. It presents no evolutions of cha- 
racter, no studies in the spurious scientific spirit of naturalism, 
nothing of the criticism of life, and is altogether free from that 
painful analysis of motives which waits on action through a score 
of chapters till action limps under the accumulated burden. If we 
have met the dramatis persone previously in other guises and 
under other names, they are of the fine old crusted t that 
never weary if fairly well treated. Crime meets with its just 
retribution, the wicked thrive but for a volume or so, and then 
wither or are cut down, virtue triumphs, and all the good old 
canons of orthodox romance are strictly observed. The forlorn 
and beautiful orphan heroine is beloved by a good-looking and 
rather weak-minded lord, whose younger brother is a villain 
of such wickedness that the tender-hearted reader 
must yearn for his destruction until it is judiciously con- 
summated at the end of the third volume. There are also 
a jolly retired captain in the yp tee best character in 
the book—and a “ gentleman-rider,” evil genius of the vil- 
lain, who comes to a sad end in the epilogue while practising 


: and that it should be said of any one “ There is a bishop in the 
i family ” would, we presume, be his most charitable extenuation of 
| any amount of moral obliquity. “The bishops,” he humorously 
remarks, “ ought to be numbered with the dangerous classes ” ; he | 
} is completely of the mind of the Rev. Mr. Portpipe, who, from | 
the fall of man by the fruit of knowledge, deduced the corol- | 
—. lary that “learning is vanity and a great evil, and therefore | 
\ very properly discountenanced by bishops, priests, aud deacons.” 
} Yet tor all this, and in spite of Mr. Elejuice’s formidable cata- | 
| logue of some thirty bishops of his acquaintance, this particular 
a bishop can only be accepted with the reserve deemed necessary | 
a in recognizing Mr. Edward Irvington. This somewhat lengthy | 
digression is absolutely necessary to the right apprehension of Mr. | 
. Duffield’s cosmos, and of the ey influence of the bishop upon 
the synthetic revelation of its beauty. The author's title-phrase | 
., is, as the judicious will remember, Hamlet's, and it is also em- | 
a ow by Lord Bacon as synonymous with “the souls of the | 
-, iving.” In The Beauty of the World it is the shibboleth of | 
=, certain enthusiasts whose vast scheme of social regeneration is a | 
powerful organization against all manner of shams and insinceri- | 
ties and the oppressions that are done under the sun. From the | 
; face of “three or four words”—or fore-words, as the purists ! 
| 
4 
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his angel, Esther on, is a dissipated hypochondriac, 
whose morbid tastes are designedly encouraged by his young 
brother Wilfred Langton to the end that he may succeed him in 
the title. The angelic Esther proves a counter-attraction to his 
wiles until chance throws in his way the marriage certificate of 
Esther's parents, which he promptly destroys and then brutally 
reproaches her with illegitimacy. This hazardous experiment 
succeeds, because there were grave doubts among his friends 
whether Harry Langton had married the young ballet-girl who 
became Esther's mother. Esther flies from Ellaby Hall, takes 
refuge in London with her father's old friend, Captain Pendlebury, 
and, after many vicissitudes, is able to expose the enormities of 
Wilfred Langton just as he is very slowly poisoning his brother 
at Cannes. The story is told with a deal of bustle and 
spirit, and its interest is well eustained to the end. 
Don Luis; or, the Church Militant deals with a psychological 
a which in many forms has interested novelists and poets. 
a series of letters to his spiritual father, a devout and 
enthusiastic youth who is designed for the Church reveals the 
birth and progress of the passion of love in language that isa 
maze of casuistry and self-betrayal. Ignorant of the world, of 
studious and introspective habits, young Luis de Vargas is 
suddenly called from his books to visit his father, a country 
tleman who is one of many suitors for the band of the 
beautiful and fascinating widow, Dona Pepita Jimenez. Like a 
moth to the candle is the student attracted to the lovely lady. 
The novelty and idleness of the outdoor life and the intoxicating 
beauty of nature are allies of the lady, who loves him at first 
sight; and though he replies to the warnings of the old priest 
with regard to Pepita that he only seeks temptation for the glory 
of victory, he is insensibly taken captive. All of which is told 
in a self-revelation of mingled sophistry and passion that is as 
charming as it is natural. The sequel is told in the form of a 
narrative. The disagreeable notion that father and son are rivals 
is agreeably explained away. Love subdues the spiritual egotism 
and vanity of the student, and in a few passionate moments 
transmutes him to inspired manhood. The conflict is portrayed 
with great skill, particularly in the crucial situation, when the 
young man fights a duel with a detractor of the lady—an emo- 
tional transition that is treated in the spirit of an artist. 


SMALL YACHTS.* 


“ A LL manner of virtues,” says the author of this very stately 
volume, “ have long been supposed particular attributes 
of the centre-board. Good qualities, especially speed, have 
been at a bound ascribed to the mere possession of a board, 
all other contributing influences being overlooked because more 
difficult to decipher, analyse, and weigh. Such complete sway 
had the attra, oa | attained in American practice owing to the 
shoal-water origin of our yachting, that vessels, smart in them- 
selves, were built with a shifting fin as a matter of course 
and no questions asked, the subsequent performance of such good 
vessels being directly connected with a purely incidental detail 
of construction, cause and effect being often confounded. As 
a matter of fact, but one of the lavish array of virtues popu- 
larly imputed to the board, when submitted to logical scrutiny, 
has been susceptible of proof by reference to actual experiment or 
theoretical investigation, and that one virtue may be offset by 
counterbalancing advantages of other contrivances.” 

The advantage alluded to is the greater effectiveness of the 
centre-board per unit of area in supplying lateral resistance 
than of a vessel of ordinary type, and of this it need only be said 
that, as Mr. Kunhardt goes on to show, almost equal advantage 
can be gained by departing somewhat from the ordinary type ; 
but we do not wish at present to discuss this question. We have 
quoted the above dictum first from this work because, coming as 
it does from an American authority of the highest rank, it effectu- 
ally dis: of the nonsense which was talked about the excel- 
lence of the centre-board when the Puritan, specially built for the 
contest for the America’s Oup, and sold immediately afterwards, 
beat the good English ship Genesta, not built for that special 
contest, but constructed to mee* the English rule of measurement. 
It was said that the centre-board was a type possessing admirable 
qualities, including seaworthiness. Now, unless the Yacht Racing 
Association and all English yacht clubs ave and have been for 
long utterly in the wrong, the centre-board (except for small 
boats) is as bad a type as can be. It was adopted by the Ameri- 
cans for the very simple reason stated by Mr. Kunbardt, the shoal- 
water origin of American yachting ; and to speak of it asa good 
sea-going type is much the same thing as it would be to say that 
because dle-steamers are best suited for carrying passengers 
between Dover and Calais, they are best suited for ocean work. 
The centre-board vessel, weak just where she ought to be strong, 
and otherwise open to objection, is in some respects a very bad 
ship; but she is admirably suited for racing in light winds and 
smooth water. Ifa pure racing-machine is desired, it is no doubt 
well to take a vessel with a “shifting fin.” 

The type will, we trust, never be ado in English waters, 
and indeed there are signs that it is losing its popularity in 
America, though the victory of the Puritan may for a time revive 


* Small Yachts; their Design und Construction, By C. P, Kunhbardt, 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


its waning reputation, Mr. Kunhardt, whose work is of an ex- 
haustive character, describes the varieties of small centre-board 
craft; but for English yachtsmen this part of his work will not 
have much interest, though some of those who are skilful in the 
difficult art of boat-sailing may find a deal well worth their 
attention in those of his pases which deal with this subject. 
With regard to keel vessels, he discourses very fully and very 
learnedly, and with, to say the least, a strong appreciation of the 
merits of the English type—i.e. of the long, narrow, deep shi 
Thus he speaks of the small English cutter Spankadillo, whi 
has a length on L.W.L. of six beams, as a “ contradiction to 
existing prejudices against narrow, deep forms,” and says that 
she is “a dry, powerful vessel which will look at hard weather 
and turn to windward in a sea which larger boats of the opposite 
type tind it difficult to face, much less make anything good 
against”; and then goes on to explain that “the secret of her 
performance lies in the concentration of her ballast and its low 
situation,” in which, no doubt, he is, within certain limits, right, 
but the discovery scarcely has the novelty which he seems to 
attribute to it. The value of low ballast concentrated as much 
as possible towards the middle of the keel, and not spread out 
along it, has long been a remarkably open secret in England for 
some time past. About another English cutter, the Madge—very 
small, bat considerably larger than the Spankadillo—Mr. Kunhardt, 
is almost enthusiastic ; and, indeed, there is something to excite 
enthusiasm in the performances of this glorious little ship, which 
in American waters won six races out of seven, and owed her one 
defeat to an accident. The Madge has a length on L.W.L. of 
more than five beams, and we gather from what Mr. Kunhardt 
says that he considers proportions of from five to six beams 
the best for — “ all round,” her giving, when combined with 
the n epth, speed, good behaviour in a sea, and accom- 
modation. in this view he is likely to find many adherents 
amongst English yachtsmen. A rule of measurement utterly 
absurd and indefensible on any logical grounds has, by a strange 
caprice of fate, led, as a naval architect pointed out with 
admirable clearness some years ago, to the development of an 
excellent type of vessel. That, owing to the advance in the 
mechanical skill brought to bear on yachts, there might be 
grievous abuses of the rule has been shown, and measures have been 
taken to prevent them ; but, though it was very necessary to curb 
unlimited lead, or, at all events, to prevent those who could afford 
unlimited indulgence in that luxury from getting absolute com- 
mand of all racing waters, there can be no doubt that the strange 
result of an indefensible system has been to produce very good 
shi The modern racer has nearly the same proportions of length 
to beam that some of the great sailing-ships of the clipper period 
hed. How they were, and how good the modern racer is, 
need hardly be said. If any doubt existed on the latter point, the 
spectacle of the (Fenesta sailing cheerily across the Atlantic, run- 
ning the Puritan (against which she never should have raced) 
hard in one match, beating the only sea-going yacht that dared 
to come out against her as if she had been under steam, and then: 
scudding back in a contiouous gale, is enough to convince any one 
who has sufficient intelligence and honesty to be convincible. 

The victory of the Puritan over the Genesta, worthless as it. 
must seem to all candid people who know anything about yacht- 
ing, may for awhile have staggered the faith of those who believe 
in the type which, if wanting in initial stability, is wanting in 
nothing else, but nevertheless such a book as Mr. Kunhardt’s 
cannot fail to have a guod etlect alter the impression produced by 
a sham victory is over. We have dwelt on one portion of the 
work, that in which the writer indicates his preference for whole- 
some form, because at this time, when the battle for the America’s 
Cup is still fresh in men’s memories, it has a special interest; but 
this is only one feature in au elaborate treatise, and we much wish 
that snace allowed us to notice the large amount of valuable 
matter which he offers to those who care for sailing yachts; but. 
to do this even briefly would require far more room than we can 
give, and would moreover necessitate the consideration of a mass 
of technical detail which, interesting as it is for amateur sailors. 
and designers, is perhaps hardly suited for these columns, — It 
must be sufficient to say, then, that the writer has done his 
work most thoroughly; and that in a volume which, so far .as 
type and illustration go, leaves nothing to be desired, he has given 
apparently all the information that can be given about smal) 
yachts and a good deal that applies to yachts of all sizes. It 
cw seem strange that so big a book should be written about 
little pleasure-ships, boats they might almost be called; but it 
must be remembered that in our days there is a great liking for 
full and elaborate writing about the more manly sports, and it is 
certainly a most manly sport that Mr. Kunhardt treats. Such 
yachting as he speaks of and advocates is perbaps, with the one 
exception of Alpine climbing, the severest form of play that ever 
was invented by the wit of man. The owner of the small yacht 
does not sit placidly aud watch the sailing-master steer the shi 
and the crew do their work, He has a greatdeal of very hard wor 
to do himself; so much, indeed, that, when the discomfort which 
has to be undergone is taken into account, some men may patur- 
ally ask whether the amateur mariner is not in the fullest 
sense of the words making a toil of a pleasure, Enthusiasts 
like Mr. Kunbardt would probably reply, with perfect trath, 
that to them such toil is the highest form of pleasure, but 
probably few will go so far as to sympathize with him in the 
admiration which be expresses for single-handed yachting, 
Solitude at sea can hardly have charms for many, and, even if it 
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only a small number of us can hope to be so gifted and so 

ed as to be able to enjoy it with safety. The single-handed 

tsman must be a thorough seaman, and must have some 

wledge of navigation and a full knowledge of the coast off 
which he cruises; he must be able to do without sleep, must 
never be sick at sea, must have such intellectual resources as not 
to saffer from long periods of enforced inaction, and must be a fair 
cook. Now such qualifications as these can rarely be united in 
one person. 


THE MAGAZINE OF 


of Art shows no falling off 
either in the illustrations or the letterpress. The editor 
contrives to enlist the services of many writers of high literary 
rank, and evidently sets himself to supply good reading as well as 
good art. It is a favourable sign of the present interest in such things 
and the improvement, or at least the progress, of public taste, that 
& magazine which appeals so much to the cultivated classes should 
be successful. Artis brought within the reach of all, and when 
we speak of the “cultivated classes” we do not mean to allude 
to the higher or the lower class, but to those people, of whatever 
social rank, who admire what is beautiful and who can give a 
reason for admiring it. Such illustrations and such articles as 
may be found in the new volume are calculated to increase this 
intelligent interest. We often admire without knowing why; 
but when we have learnt something, and understand what it is 
that appeals to our senses, our enjoyment is increased, since it 
becomes at once a pleasure of the senses and of the intellect. To 
bring this kind of knowledge and this redoubled pleasure within 
the reach of almost all who care to possess it is a great ambition 
and deserving of all success. There are many signs of awakening 
interest such as thirty years nobody dreamed of; and where 

one art magazine could hardly live we have now half a dozen. 
We confess te preferring The Magazine of Art in its component 
monthly parts ; but the reason for this preference is that we cannot 
hold up this fine square volume, and yet cannot deny ourselves the 
of reading what Mr. Lang has to say on “ Japanese 
»” or Mr. Austin Dobson on “Some Portraits by Hogarth,” 
or Mr, Sidney Colvin on “Old Suffolk.” Perhaps, just now, 
most readers will turn almost instinctively to Mr. Penderel- 
Brodhurst’s articles on “ Hatfield House,” the ancestral home 
of Lord Salisbury. The illustrations are by Mr. Hatherell, 
and are . Here isa fact few of us remember. Some 
two hun and of the portraits at Hatfield were collected 
Queen Elizabeth herself. They do not seem from Mr. 
urst’s criticisms to be works of very high art, but their inte- 
rest must be extreme. Mrs. Henry Fawcett contributes articles 
on the New Forest and on Burnham Beeches, which are very 
tly illustrated by Mr. A. W. Henley. A series of notices 
of “ Living Artists” includes M. Puvis de Chavannes, of whom 
the English public know too little; Mr. Vedder, whose Omar 
a has at length made him known here; Mr. Albert Moore, 
. Edward Burne Jones, A.R.A., some of whose drawings 
are cleverly reproduced. Miss A. Mary F. Robinson writes 
+ Profiles the French Renaissance,” which are instructive as 
-well as entertaining, for to many be le Clouet and Delorme are 
merely names. The drawings of “Old London Doorways” are 
but the letterpress gives us little or 
no information as to the architects by whom they were designed 
or the artists + toe they were carved. Some of the poems 
which occur at intervals all through the volume are both pleasing 
in themselves and pleasingly illustrated. Miss Alice Raves 
drawing in illustration of Mr. Allingham’s tender little 
“Swing Song” may be specially mentioned. Mr. Stevenson’s 

' essay on portraits of Handel is of course @ propos to the cente 
of the great composer, and contains much curious and valuable 
information, while the facsimiles of various vings of Handel 
realize for us Burney’s description of him as being full of fire and 
dignity, and impressive with the air of superiority and genius. It 
is a pity that he died before either Reynolds or Gainsborough had 
painted him. We can only name Mr. Blaikie’s bright papers on 
the Dart, Miss Wallace op’s careful studies of Oriental 
Brass-work, and Miss Harrison’s learned papers on ancient art. 
Altogether this is a worthy instalment of a magazine which has 
kept up its good reputation through all its eight volumes, 


CHRISTMAS LITERATURE. 


Ni interest of Mr. Wyatt Gill's Jottings from the Pacific 
(Religious Tract Society) is so great as almost to condone the 
faults of the English in which it is written; but where, as in a 
good many es, these faults leave his meaning doubtful, they 
are not easily ger The anthropological notes are ve 

valuable, but it will need a clearer head than Mr. Gill's to classify 
them. ©n almost every page we note something curious. In 
Niutao, a smooth round gw was worshipped as a god. On this 
Mr. Gill quotes Isaiah ; he had much better have told us whether 
the pebble was a totem or a fetish. Certain families there 
and elsewhere had the privilege of supplying individuals for 
sacrifice. The ies connected with this custom, told in 
Mr, Gill’s cold style, are still very thrilling. The islanders in 


* The Magazine of Art. Vol. VIII. London: Cassell & Co, 1885. 


Niutao “ when counting say atoa, ‘ all,’ instead of ten, meaning, 
of course, all the fingers.” There is a wonderful cave in Atiu, 
which Mr. Gill describes as full of stalactites and stalagmites 
of great beauty. It is possible to travel among them a mile 
underground, and a lake in the centre abounds in eels and shrimps. 
The cave is said to have been discovered by a woman named 
Inutoto, whose husband beat her. She lived here in solitude for 
many years. Presumably she ate shrimps without bread and 
butter or tea, poor thing. Her repentant husband sought her in 
vain, until a woodpecker guided him to the entrance. “ Her 
song,” says Mr. Gill, “composed in the cave, has been handed 
down by tradition, and is now lying before me.” He does not 

uote it for us. In another island was a naughty old man called 

e, who threw two thieves into a pit. ‘Upon hearing the 
repeated heavy splash Eke and his companion went home, assured 
the thieves were drowned. But upon reaching the bottom the 
cold water somewhat loosened the green thongs with which the 
poor fellows were bound.” Eventually, like Sindbad in a similar 
case, they escaped by a side opening; but we quote Mr. Gill’s 
words above as an example of the slipshod and ambiguous way in 
which’ he writes, According to him it was first Eke and his com- 
panion who reached the bottom; then it was the cold water that 
reached the bottom; finally,it wasthethieves. Nevertheless, this is a 
very interesting book. Mr. Gill, by the way, gives some account 
of Easter Island and its wonderful statues, of which two, Hoa- 
Haka-Nana-Ia and a companion, decorate the portico of the 
British Museum. They must rival some of the colossal mono- 
liths of Egypt. There is, strange to say, a good index. 

Another excellent book, chiefly concerned with the South Seas, 
is Captain Bayly’s Sea Life Sixty Years Ago (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) Here we have plain facts in plain language. Captain 
Bayly does not throw much glamour or romance over his nauti 
adventures. He knows too well what a sailor has to undergo, 
even in a steamer, but still more in a sailing-ship. When the 
trade of the world was carried on without steamers sea life was a 
totally different thing from sea life now. Captain Bayly was 
nearly drowned at Valparaiso in 1825, when the ship he was in 
was driven ashore. The scene is well and simply described; and 
the only fault we have to find is that some of the nautical terms 
will puzzle landsmen, and even seamen who have only served 
in steamers. Altogether Captain Bayly, who was concerned 
in the discovery of the relics of La Pérouse, and who is now in 
the Trinity House, employed, as he says, in lessening the dangers 
of the sea, and guiding the mariner into port, has produced one of 
those pute books, abounding in original information, written 
down from personal knowledge and experience, which are as rare 
as they are interesting. 

Short Studies from Nature (Cassell) is made up of a series of 
delightful essays on such subjects as dragon-flies, snow, bats, 
comets, glow-worms, flames, birds of , and, in short, the 
very things that everybody would like to know about; the 
writers being eminent scientific men, who speak with authority, 
and have little alphabets after their names. If we may singls 
out for special praise any one chapter, it will be Dr. Brown’s 
account of birds of passage. He notes that birds in their migra- 
tions “ wing their way over the same route year after year, even 
though a different one might be shorter.” It has been found that 
in crossing the Mediterranean they “pass over the lines of shal- 
lowest water, one where a long-since vanished land con- 
— — by land bridges so 

t, when isappeared, birds, havi i 
the habit, transmitted A as instinct to their 
There is much more original work like this in the volume, which 
eee en but rare feature in a popular scientific 


kk. 

Mr. E. Paxton Hood's last work, finished only a little before 
his death in the ‘summer of 1885, is The King’s Windows (Reli- 
gious Tract Society). It relates to science considered in the 

t’s and essayist’s, but chiefly in the religious teacher's 
The chapters, which were first published in the Leisure Hour, will 
interest grown-up readers who like their facts well wrapped u 
in fancies, and enjoy the line of thought indicated ey suc 
@ sentence as this, which commences an essay headed “ Fair 
The is, from many points of view—the 
scientific, the poetic, icturesque, the religious, the natural, or 
the atmospheric—one of the most beautiful and interesting objects 
in nature. 

Two historical compilations of very different character are 
before us. The first is Mr. John Stoughton’s Golden Legends of 
the Olden Time (Hodder & Stoughton), The phrase “ olden 
time ” has been so misused as to have become forbidding, but the 
reader who is deterred by it on Mr. Stoughton’s title-page will 
lose some interesting historical sketches. The author is, of 
course, as becomes an eminent Dissenter, strictly Protestant, 
though he treats of the legendary lives of the early Christians, 
the female martyrs, St. Francis of Assisi, the churches in Rome, 
the Holy Grail, and many similar subjects. As a rule the 
sketches are too slight, the impression they leave being in- 
complete. Again we are happy to notice the ap ce of an 
index, a phenomenon much more frequent in books of this class 
than it used to be a few years ago, or even last year. The Stories 
of the Reign of Queen Victoria, by Cornelius Brown (Griffith 

Farran), is an attempt to tell concisely and impartially 
the story of great national movements ant of the general 
progress of the country, as well as of “the famous men and 
women who have contributed to the welfare of Great Britain 
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during the Victorian Era.” Mr. Brown has struggled with 
many difficulties. Several of the events he has mentioned or 
described are still matters of controversy; and his resolution to 
omit politics leaves his work half-finished and sometimes in- 
comprehensible. At the same time, in a book intended partly 
at least for boys, politics would be unsuitable, and we cannot 
therefore controvert Mr. Brown's assertion that no boy “can make 
himself familiar with the reign of our beloved Queen withéut a 
thrill of loyalty, patriotism, and pride.” The avoidance of 

itics leaves the aa General Gordon, for instance, like 

hateley’s account of Bonaparte in Scriptural language, simply 
incredible. 

We have received several volumes of prints of more or less 
sacred character. Among these, a reprint of the cuts of the 
Parables which Sir J. E, Millais contributed to Good Words some 
twenty years ago, and now at a a issued separately by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge with a 
puzzling preface, will probably be very attractive. Why the 
5.P.C.K. should hesitate to tell all about the history of these cuts 
we cannot even guess. It would be interesting to know how they 
came to be sold, who bought them, and so forth, and the know- 
ledge could not injure the Society, whereas the refusal to take the 
cag into its contidence suggests all kinds of otherwise ground- 

suspicions. It is the same with The Sermon on the Mount, 
with an Introduction by the Bishop of Ripon (Hodder & 
Stoughton), which consists of a series of American woodcuts, 
some of them very good, but the great majority, including the 
borders, very slight and generally v r. The Life of Our 
Lord, Illustrated from the Itahan of the Fourteenth, 
= and Sixteenth Centuries (National Society), has the 
vantage of an introduction and notes by Mr. Palgrave, the new 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. The pictures are of various degrees 
of merit; some depend more on the method of chromolithography 
employed for their effect than on the original pictures. The 
preface informs us that they were printed in Paris, It is hardly 
necessary to say anything of Professor Palgrave’s notes, since we 
cannot quote them; but any one who wants to understand what 
art-lovers see to love in “ gold grounds ” had better read it. 

A book of American cuts is The Village Blacksmith, Illustrated 
(Griffith & Farran). They are unequal, the best being two or 
three landscape subjects near the end. Another illustrated poem 
“from over the sea” is Maud Miller, by John G. Whittier 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode). The pictures are in colour, and come 
marvellously near Mr. Caldecott. They are George Carline, 
who, we regret to say, has chosen to make the country maiden 
hideous. The little poem is melancholy enough; but the Judge 
who loved and rode away was abundantly justified, according to 
Mr. Carline. 

Among the annuals we may name the Art Journal (Virtue), 
which has an etched frontispiece, the “Apple Seller,” after 
Saintin, a plain but graceful girl in a mob-cap. The articles in 
this volume include a most interesting series on the “ Early 
Madonnas of Raphael,” by Mr. Wallis, profusely illustrated ; 
“Hammersmith and Chiswick,” by Mr. Stephens, with pre 
sketches by Mr. Tristram Ellis; and “ on Clubland,” by 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, illustrated by Mr. W. Hatherell. The steel 
engraving of “ Napoleon on board the Bellerophon,” after Mr. 
Orchardson’s vag in the Chantrey collection, is very superior 
to that after Mr. Poynter's “ Venus and Esculapius,” in the same 
gallery; but the Orchardson lends itself to engraving from its 
want of colour and the amount of “canvas to let”; while Mr. 
Poynter's picture would probably defy even a first-rate etcher, 

is quite unsuited to line, especially line of so tame a character. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE Abbé Favre, who has devoted himself to the study of one 

of the most interesting of the great French pulpit orators of 

the y days of ~ oratory in France, has produced another 
y volume about Fiéchier (1). The subject is an attractive 
one ; for if Fléchier was not quite so great an orator as Bossuet, 
he was a much more respectable man, and if he was not quite 
such a saint as Massillon, he had an ble mixture of profane 
as well as of sacred virtues. Nor was Massillon himself more 
free from the fatal vice of assentation—of connivance at, if not 
approval of, the vices of the great and powerful which has always 
been the chief blot on the character of Court ecclesiastics, and from 
which the le of Meaux was, unfortunately, by no means free. 
Fléchier, as his most amusing youthful ae es grands jours 
d@ Auvergne (one of the mostinteresting and early examples of social 
iturein the modern style), shows, wasa man of very varied en- 
wments; and eveniv hisgraver and later days he seems to have 
had a tolerably sharp tongue on occasion. But his diocesan work 
was exemplary, and his sermons are often noble and striking. In 
this book the Abbé Favre has followed him through his preaching 
period with an almost superfluous care and fulness of detail, ex- 
tracting and criticizing the words of contemporaries and later 
writers in the most exhaustive manner. It might, perhaps, have 
been better to deal with the whole subject in a rather more com- 
la ang But the fault is, after all, not an unpardonable 


t. 
‘The réclame issued with Count d’Hérisson’s (2) Chinese Journal 
(1) Fléchier orateur. Par A. Favre. Paris: Perrin. 
(2) Journal d’un interpréte en Chine, Par le Comte d’Hérisson. Paris: 


assures us that it is “ destined to excite many tempests” on this 
side of the Channel. We can only say that, if it does, Englishmen 
must be much more thin-skinned folk than they used to be. We 
have not heard that members of the Squadron shed tears of rage 
when M. d’Hérisson described Sir John Burgoyne as overwhelmed 
with alarm at a capfull of wind on board his own yacht in the 
Channel, English soldiers and diplomatists will not be much 
more moved at the renewed charge against Lord Elgin of having 
played the old game of red and white treaties to the disadvantage 
of France. It is to be noted that M. d’Hérisson (with that 
admirable knowledge of history and of the affairs of other countries 
which distinguishes his countrymen) supposes the diplomatist who 
signed the Treaty of Tientsin to be the Prd Elgin of the Marbles. 
Anglophobia and ignorance apart (apart, also, his own grievances, 
which are considerable, as before), M. d’Hérisson is a lively 
writer, and he wili probably find plenty of amused, if not — 
sym thetic, readers in the foggy country of hommes rowvr ( 
Englishmen are rowr according to this careful observer), of 
treachery, and of five meals a day. By the way, the Count thinks 
that “ esprit militaire a péri en France.” 

The useful and interesting series of studies on the actresses of 
the eighteenth century, which will probably preserve M. Edmond 
de Goncourt’s name when his novels have been long forgotten, 
continues to @ in a cheaper, if a less luxurious, form in the 
Bibliotheque ier. ‘The present issue is Madame Saint~- 
Huberty (3) 

We can once more recommend to those who have access to it 
the Christmas number or étrennes of the useful Bibliographie de la 
France. French booksellers are rather behind us in general book 
advertising ; but this annual collection of advertisements, specimen 
pages, and so forth of the chief publications, great and small, of 
the French winter book season is in advance of anything to be 
found in land. 

We have before us three novels which are all remarkable. It 
has been said before here, and we have not the least hesitation in 
repeating it, that M. André Theuriet has nearly, if not quite, the 
greatest claims of any living novelist of France on the critic of 
novels. In Péché mortel (4) he has unfortunately tried to beat 
the naturalists on their own ground by introducing a thread of 
illegitimate interest. The young man who is introduced into the 
society of a young wife and a mari benét, is too stale a theme 
for such an artist as M. Theuriet ; and it is a pity that he has con- 
descended to it. The story, which is told with real pathos, is- 
blended with a kind of reminiscence of Restif de la Bretonne’s 
catastrophe between his improper affection for the “Céleste 
Colette” and his possibilities of honest establishment with her 
sister ; but that the average reader will not remark. The book is 
excellently written and engineered, As for M. Henri Rabusson, 
he has made in L'aventure de Mile. de Saint-Alais (5) another long 
stride towards obtaining and bettering the position of M. Feuillet. 
Like M. Paul Bourget, he has taken the situation which the 
grafting of ante-nuptial flirtation on old French habits has pro- 
duced ; but, unlike M. Paul Bourget, he is on the side of the 
angels. His libertine Duc de Triéves, who endeavours to make 

fit of the likings of a girl of position and family but no 
fortune, deserves a thrashing, and gets it—without any 
cedent solatium. The book makes it certain that the terribly 
reduced band of good French novelists who hold neither of Holy- 
well Street nor of the Religious Tract Society has received a 
valuable recruit. As for Une de ces dames (6), it has a certain 
adventitious interest, inasmuch as it presents itself as the work of 
a young soldier killed in Tonquin. Sergeant Bobillot had got into 
the wrong way in literature, and it may be doubted whether he 
would ever have got out of it, but he had some literary faculty. 
Felix opportunitate mortis is probably the best epitaph for the 
writer as for the soldier. 


s NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT’S Ideas about Indie 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), a reprint of essays from the 
Fortniyhtly Review, is introduced by a characteristic preface that 
sounowhat modifies the cheerless pessimism of the writer's original 
impressions. Mr. Blunt’s view of the future of India is more 
hopeful, and it is something to be assured, on such excellent 
authority, that “we shall see no more Indian Secretaries of the 
Kimberley type.” Apart from this, there is nothing in the book 
that shows any departure from Mr. Blunt's confession, made in 
1879:—“I believe the natives capable of governing themselves far 
better than we can do it, and at about a tenth part of the 
expense.” And, again, he repeats with emphatic approval Mr. 
Gladstone's remark :—“ Our title to being in India depends on a 
first condition that our being there is profitable to the Indian 
nations; and on a second condition, that we can make them 
see and understand it to be profitable’—a view that would 
be less purely sentimental if there were any “ Indian nations” 
to consult, but which, as it happens, has no more constitu- 
tional basis than Mr. Parnell’s wild talk about the Irish 
nation. Here is the key-note to Mr. Blunt’s book. The zeal of 
the reformer seems to have extinguished the Ulysses-like aspita~ 


(3) Madame Saint-Huberty. Par E.de Goncourt. Paris; Charpentier. 
(4) Péché mortel, Par André Theuriet. Paris: Lemerre. 
(5) Laventure de Mile, de Saint-Alais, Par Henri Rabuséon. “Paris 


(6) Une de ces dames, Par le Sergent Bobillot. Paris: Ollendorff... 
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tions of the tourist ; and though Mr. Blunt gained the confidence 
of Lord Ripon, Mr. Grant Daff, and Sir Lyall, he ap 
at enmity with hi to preserve the impartiality of a dis 
sionate —o In the essay on the Native States he dodusall tae 
Calcutta Foreign Office of a policy of ion in terms that 
ipeveint & protest from Sir Alfred Lyall, no unfriendly critic. 
e protest ap in a note, though the accusations are retained 
(pp. 135-137) in the text. There is enough that is thoughtful 
and valuable in Mr. Blunt’s book to make us regret that in its 
warmth of tone it frequently suggests the partisan; its spirit may 
be well anticipated from the sensational headings of Chapters I, 
IL, and III., and the absurd misquotation of Shelle (he ter V.) 
Mr, Theodore Wood's Nature and her Servanis (S. CK.) is a 
praiseworthy attempt to render the study of natural history intelli- 
— and attractive to young people. The attempt, so iar as it 
i the use of scientific terms, is not new, though there is 
considerable novelty in the author's method, and a good deal that 
is refreshing in his handling of the subject. The demonstrations 
of the structural affinities in animals and birds, reptiles and fishes, 
are admirably clear and exact, wholly free from the technology 
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that can only confuse children with its unmeaning and barbarous 
terms. Mr. Wood's style is that of the lecture-room; aided by 
some excellent woodcuts, he addresses himself to the individual 
child in a manner that invites confidence, and treats of the subject 
under discussion in so friendly and painstaking a spirit that every 
little boy or girl feels at once at home with the teacher. 

Not one, but many, sections of the reading public should be 
interested. in a new edition of James NM , Engineer: an 
fratinted ag! (Murray), edited by Dr. Samuel Smiles. Science, 
irradiated rpasycrh graced by humour and fancy, allied to 
literary skill of no slight order, is ted in the most attractive 
lineaments in this delightful book, of which it is hard to say 
whether the profit or the pleasure derived from it is the greater 
gain to the reader. 

orell’s Bii I istory of English Literature (W. 
Chambers), of which a and edition is before 
us. The synoptical method of the compiler is undoubtedly well 
adapted for the use of elementary schools, though the illustrations 
are not always relevant or of literary value. Far too much 
og is devoted to English poety, which, notwithstanding, forms 

less critical portion of Dr. Morell’s exposition. It is, for in- 
stance, absolutely misleading to the young student to compare 
Byron's description of London in Don Juan with Words worth’s 
sonnet written on Westminster Bridge, without warning the 
outhful inquirer of the deliberate burlesque intention of the 
er poet. ° Ignoring the source of Byron’s quotation, Dr. Morell 
informs the schoolboy that the poet’s “gnawing and impatient 
hatred intrudes iteel?. even into his description of outward ob- 
jects "—an assumption as false as it is uncritical. 

Among the prophets of evil who have lately undertaken to show 
what will be the consequences if the country goes wrong in this | 
election, the author of A Radical Nightmare; or, England Forty | 
Years Hence (Field & Tuer) must be allowed the praise of having 
hit upon a happy title. If the politicians he dislikes do indeed 
win, the result is very likely to be a nightmare, and a waking one. 
His nightmare, however, is suffered in the proper way. One 
Lord Carlton falls asleep in Paris, and there dreams of sleeping 
for forty years, and waking to find another world. France will 
have as good as vanished under the combined influence of vice 
and a German conquest. England will be in a lamentable state 
with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain at the head of affairs. There is one 

leam of light which rather spoils the effect of the skit. Mr. 

ight—it is he who is meant by the peace-at-all-price Mr. Dull, 
we suppose—is to be killed at the head of a regiment in South 
Africa. Now this is in itself so comic a prospect that it would 
be enough to make any nightmare quite gay. 
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Attention is particularly to the ints respecting this as 
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2.—MORTALITY. 
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MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indispatatie, 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans Life Interests, Reversions, and other Approved 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


NOBTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LONDON_1 STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—*% KING STREET. 
COME and FUNDS (1884). 


PHENIxX FIR Zz 


ILLIAM C. MACDONAL 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Joint Seeretaries. 


L4W LIFE 


FLEET STESET. LONDON. Instituted 1823. 
Assets on December 31, £5,375,99 
Income for the year 454 633 
Amount paid in Claims to December 31, 1884.................. 14,208,926 
et Bonus allotted for the five years ending anne 


Reversionary hitherto allotted 6.889,937 
anagement, including Commission, So 
Lists of free Travel aud have been iargel and Rates of Extra 


al granted on security of Policies, Life Laterests, PAPA and on other approved 
jeath nnd Tite 


others on Assurances effected through their imtro- 


and Form of Proposal sent on application to the AcTUARY. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED |FUND ........ £4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID...... £6 500,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000. 


Immediate Payment of Clai 
Economic Management, Liberal Conditions, a Large Bonuses. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., 434 PALL MALL, 


Five have Bees granted by the Corporation fie mare than 
a 
im hand exceed £2,300,000. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1903._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General sianager. 


(105, 000 ACOIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as Com mention by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
AssURANCE COMPANY 64 Cornhill Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
Funds, £260,000 ;— um Income, £235,000. rman, HARVIE M. 
Appt s the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or West-end Office, 8 Grand 
Apply Buildings, Charing Cross, or at the Heac Office, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


HOULD READ OUR DECEMBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 451), which contains important information regarding the movements 

of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


application, 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttry, Loxpoy, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B/RKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, 
ble wo per 


EE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS re; 
of charge, the Cust an the Collectio: Bie ot ange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, 
of Credit and —— ar Notes issued. THE B 
lars, post free on 


and Annuit 
IRKBECK ‘ALMANACK, Legere 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Its numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.” 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 


“‘ Most efficacious; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
ron Justus voy Lirsic. 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.” —Sir Henry THompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Deli d Whol ffecti 
GRANT'S | sid ‘Travellers. Beware uf Spurious 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of hizh quality, superior to most Foreign 
Liqueurs; pleasaut with avrated waters. 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 


Silver Medal, 
Health Exhibition. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old 
Cognac. 


Sold by all Dealers. 
T. GRANT & SONS, Distillery, Maidstone, 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A “TAINTED WALL, MORE DURABLE. 


ury. 
3S REET, ST 
Prince and Partie ‘articulars on receipt of Six Stam 
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< | 1 
‘ 
POUNDS. - 
| 8 
184.000 
Accumulated Funds £2,993,000 
against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in of the World, 


Ihe |? 


| 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


maz PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


sent free 0s., lbs. for 4s. 3d., to town in the United 
Orders frome. cd may now be hed all Post-Offices for 14. 
Compare this with that ad at 2s.,or 6 lbs. for 
BARBER & COMPANY,274 REGENT OXFORD STREET, W. 
Street, E.C. Lon St. 
fos W Grove, Brighton Noreh Street Bristol Sora 


Cross, N. Bir 
42 Great Titchfield Street, W. Liverpool—I Church Street. 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


BARTON & CO. 


59 ST. JAMES'S ‘STREET, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES | TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET SERVICES. 
In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 
OXFORD STREET, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d, 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


FRY’S 
flavour of the Cocoa.—“ It is especially 


Pure Concentrated 
adapted to those whose digestive organs are 


College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


Prepared by a new and special scien- 
tific process securing extreme solu- 
bility, and developing the finest 


LIAM 8. BURTON'S PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
for SILVER. NET PRICES. NO DECEPTIVE DISCOUNTS. ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 


Fiddle Bead 
Best Quality, Strongly Plated. Old Sliver, | or Phreea. 
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often caused by the 


only regret that did now ‘our exceeding skill years ago 
rom Julius Ben Radcliffe, Consulting Physician, W 
tyre, Esq., F. D. Dixon-Hartlan 
Oculist la OLD BOND STREET, scientifically 
MANCHESTE 
Corporation Street BIRMINGHAM. 


J. 


E M.P..&c. M 
adapts his his improved 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 tro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; axp 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 


FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
FOR THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
TASTEFULLY BOUND BY THE BEST WORKMEN. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately ; in half-morocco, &c. 


LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. . 


LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


sident—_Lord TENNYSON, 


Presidento—Right Hen, E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace ARCHBISHOP 
TRENCH, E. H. BUNBURY. Esq. 
Trustees—Earl of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature im various 

Subscription, £3 a ia, ov entrance of 48 life-member- 
ship. £6. F volumes ry country and ten to town members. 
Catalogue, Supplement (1875-80), price 58.; to Members, 4s. 
ees ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


[ae SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in adv: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ne 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, Seaien. ‘sw. 


as STERLING SILVER, and 
sold for. 


CUTLERY WARRANTED. 


Tables. | Desserte.| Carvers. 
a. d. 

inch Ivory Handles per dozen 6 0 $ 
Gitte 2 0 0 70 
ditto ditto to balance 200 6 6 70 
4 to ditto ditto 7 0 80 
ditto 4 . 30 230 80 
4 ditto ditto ...... 320 20 
4 ditto fine ditto 0 0 6 
ditto, “a0 uo be 
4 “20 uo 1 0 
4-inch silver handles ...... wo 76 


handl he above unives are GUARANTEED SECURE, and the blades the 
ED SHEAR STEEL, warranted to retain their cutting power. — 
‘arriage paid. Samples at above rates, ane 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON,  Electro-Silver Plater, Cutler, 
Fe Fuspishing Tronmonger, xford Street, and 1, 14, 2,3, and $4 Newman 


ogues pos' 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. aad 
A.D, Cash Pri no extra with ferme ven. 
Court Road. and 30.andal Morwell We 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1873, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 
throughout the World. 


DISCOUNT, 3d. in the ls. allowed off NEW BOOKS. 


pr 
JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 
0 Oxford Street, London. 


Cote « BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD allow 3d. discount 
ished prices } 


Prayer-Books, Church Services, Diaries, Pocket-books, 
and choice stock, calf and morocco for resents, wel 

displayed in shi Ex apd countr '¥ executed. 


DscounT, 3d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catal 


Books at 3d. in the ls. DISCOUNT. = Catalogs of the New 
Books post free. Orders by post promptly execu 
BICKERS & SON, | Leicester Square, London, W. 
TPECORATIVE WORK of the EARLY GERWAN EN- 
GRAVERS.—See the TLDER ; also View of All Sainte’ Chu: 
Government House, Borneo; Examples of Modern Wrought-lon a Werk: B iness Pre- 


pp. Svo. sewed, 2s. 


PHILOSOPHY and EX ‘PERTENCE. Being the “ Aristotelian” 


PO a for 1835, Seventh Session of the Society. By SuapwortH H. Hopesox, 
a & NORGATE, 4 Henrietta — vent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick aburgh. : 


One Shilling, or pest ‘stampa, 


SEN DE DISEASES TREATED HOMEOPATHIC ALLY. By 
M.R.C.8, Deseribes and Pr skin diseases. 
763 
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MUSIC. 


— 


‘THE ASHDOWN COLLECTION 
STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Net 
HELLER. 25 Studies, Op. 
30 Studies. Op. 46 
HELLER. 25 Studies. Op. 45......6. 
Ecole du mécanisme, Op. Teo 
Lemoine, 50 Etudes enfantines, Op. 37 
Concone. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op, 24 
Hegwier. Selection, No. 1 (Six pieces).. 
Transcriptions of Schubert's Songs Gixtéen): 
HELLER. 32 Préludes (A Mademoiselle Lili). Op.119 . 
10, Kuitak. Youthful Days. 24 Characteristic pieces . 
11. Lance. 6 Characteristic pieces. Aus des Lebens Mai 
Liszt. Transcriptions of ees 
Reinecke. 3 Sonatines. Op. 47 
4. Liszr. Selection, No. (Seven 
15. Selection, No. 1 (Twelve pieces) 
16. ScHULHOFF. Selection, No. 1 (Nine ——¥ 
17. ScHUMANN. Scenes of Childhood. Op. 15 
18. ScHUMANN. Selection, No. 1 (Ten pieces) . 
19, Smrrn. Selection, No.1 (Eight pieces) . 
20. Licuver. Pictures of Youth (Tugendleben).. 


21. Childhood’s Hours (Aus der Kinderweit). 24 
29. Albom for the Young. “Op. 
23, K6OuLER. 20 S odies. Op. 50 é 
24, 20 Studies. Op. 60 “(eequel to Op. 50) . oe 1 


(To be continued.) 
LONDON: EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


W SONG, Ready this day. 
[THE KISSING BRIDGE. Warson. 


First 

“ Near a quaint little village ‘he ‘West Countrie, 
Across a little stream a bridge is th 

And the legend goes that if at dusk. e adie meets a lass, 


think the lezend né “er should be forgot, 
**Tis really very * the lassies s 
Yet strange to tel occurs, as closes round, 
t something * ems to lead their steps that way. 
In the West Countric: the Kissing Bridge you'll see, 
And bonnie are the lassies in the West Countrie.” 


THE KISSING BRIDGE. Warson. 
2,000 Copies sold the first week of issue. 
2,900 Copies s -l4 the first week of issue. 
‘Lhe Music written in Watson's ot style. 
the most songs yet 
THE KISSING BRIDGE. Watsox. 
Suitable for a!l Vocalists, Easy and fascinating. 


The nates of the season. In G, B (compass D to E), and C. 
gz in Sale. success, 


THE KISSING BRIDGE. Song. MicHARL WaTsox. 24 stamps. 


GISSIE. New Song (Words JaxonE) by Vernon Rey. 
16,000 Copi 

=. Pathetic and impressi 

. Suns by over 200 

=. Will prove a lasting favouri 

S. E flat, F (compass C to F), cm G. 2i stamps. 


Both songs may be sung free everywhere. 
OSBORN & TUCKWOOD, 64 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO’/S PUBLICATIONS. 


Six TWO-PART SONGS for LADIES’ and BOYS’ VOICES, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Written, posed dedi dto Sir George A. 


he Woodla 
6. Merry Maidens. 


come | let us sing. 
« 3. Where bluebells grow. 


PROGRESSIVE SIGHT- [-SINGING, for the Use of Singing- 
By Ronert MacHanrpy. course of in- 


ters, &e. 
struction for vey =p he eae to read Music at Sight in a few lessons. reduction for quantities, 


[December 5, 1885. 
\ 
GRAND SUCCESS OF PINSUTI’S NEW SONG. 


SOMEONE'S SWEETHEART.” 
_ By OIRO PINSUTI, 
Composer of “Many a mile away,” “ Laddie,” &c. 


"M someone's little sweetheart, but whose, you ne’ér could guess ; 
He asks me if I love him? I always answer * “yes”; 
He telis me “ how he loves me.” repeats it o’er and o'er, 
And every time I meet him, I leve him more and more. 
I'm someone’s little sweetheart, and shall I tell you why ? 
He says that I remind him of one beyond the sky ; 
I have the self-same t and ng thro’ my eyes, 
He sees a sweet reflection, that smi'es from Paradise. 
T’m someone's little sweetheart, and nothing else beside, 
1 do not wish to marry, he does not scek a bride ; 
But night by night * Dad” calls me, my mother’s chair to take, 
And be his little lover, for his old sweetheart’s sake. 
H. L. D'Arcy JaxoneE. 


In B flat, C (Compass C to F), and D. 
24 Stamps. 
W. MORLEY & CO., 127 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(30 Doors North of St. James's Hall), 
AND 70 UPPER STREET, N. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Just ready, 6s. 
THE KNIGHT and the LADY. By 


Tuomas INGoLpsBy. With ye Old Writing and ye New [Iilustrations. “A 
Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne. The Text interspersed with 
numerous Designs by Ernest M. Jessop. Imperial 4to. 20 pp. 


YE JACKDAWE of RHEIMS. Uniform with above. Price 6s. 
“ Can never fail to amuse."-.7imes. 


THE LAY of ST. ALOYS. Uniform with above, Price 6s. 
The artist's pencil is as full of satire as the author's text.""—Graphic. 


MAUD MULLER. Wnuirrter’s Popular Poem. 


Demy 4to. 21 pp., with 2] Full-page Coloured Illustrations, designed by Geo. 
F. Carline, cloth, bevelled boards, handsomely blocked in gold and , 6s, 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
RETAIL OF ALL BOOKSELLEKS. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. CHALLENGER. 

Now ready, Zoology, Vou. XIII. Royal 4to. price 50¢. cloth. 
EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
of H.M.S. CHALLENGER during the YRARS 1873-6, wt, the command 


of Captain G. S. Nares, R.N. F.R.S. and Captain F. T. Thomson, Prepared 
under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THomson, P.R.S, te now of Jon 


Munnay, one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 

*,* Tiis Volume may also be had in separate Parts. XXXV. XXXVI. and 

XXXVII. of the entire Work, as below :— 

XXXV. Report on the Lamellibranchiata, By Enoar A. Smrru, F.Z 8. price 21s. 
XXXVI. Report on the Gephyrea. By Professor Emit SELENKA, price 4s. 

XXXVII. Report on the Schizopoda. By Professor G. 0. Sars, price 25s. 

Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: Published by Order of H.M. Government. 
sold by Loncmans & Co. JoHN Murnay, MacwILtan & Co, & Co, 
& Co. E. Sraxvorn, J. D. Porrer, and Kecan & Co. London; 
A. & and Dovetas & Fouts, Edinburgh ; and by A. THom & Co. 
and Hopees, Ficeis, & Co. Dublin. 


Just out. 
THE GLADSTONE UMBRELLA ; or, Political Dainties. 


Fourteen humorous Plates by F. and A. L. Oblong 4to. 2s. 6d. 
BeuNaRD Quanitcn, 15 Piccadilly, London, 


BORD’S PIANOS 


cee obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 
b nos and are admitted by the best judges to be the per‘ection of tonch and 
assortment in London of selected Instruments for Sale or Hire, 
ey on ‘te three years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s. 6d. per month. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. Ilustrated Lists free, 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT, including the Patent Tone Sustaining Pedal, possessing 
all the charming and admirable qualities most esteemed by the 
musical profe-sion. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive dumsenies and Priced Lists post free. 


The best New Gilt Book for Children, in laity designed. most elegant and artist:c 
binding (white terra cotta, or rich dark ue), 38. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 


PLEASE TELL ME A TALE! An sotiveld new and 
al ollection of Short Tales, to be read or told to Children from four to ten years of 
iss Yoxee. 8. Bantxe Gou'p. Miss and other eminent authors. 
eet, one of the Lose elezant and attractive children's books of the season. 
helmingly attractive.” — Yorkshire Post. 
place must to this volume of capital stories." — Scots aman 
“ Will be welcome in ony family where young children are Ly be found.” —Mornina Post 
“ We seldom meet with such a charming collection of ly got up 
in a delicate and really beautiful binding." —Literary 
SKEFFINGTON & SON, 163 Piccadilly. W. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth extra. with Frontispiece, “ Raffuelle’s School of Athens.” 3s. 
I. OLD MORALITY. Traced Historically and applied 


Practically. By Eowarp How ey, Esq., B.L. 
LoxeMANs, Gaees, & Co. 


EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
ow ready, 
GECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION, describing Researches 


at TANIS, the ZOAN of Scripture. 
PartI, By W.M. FLinoens Perarr. With 19 Plates and Plans. 
London : Taluxen & CO., 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


WARD’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


WALTER CRANE’S NEWEST PICTURE BOOK, 

SLATE and PENCILVANIA; being the Adventures of Dick 
COMPANION TO “AT HOME” AND “ ABROAD.” 

PUNCH and JUDY, and some of their FRIENDS. Described 


ay Illustrated in Townsend. Bound 
in decorated boards, with cloth back and coloured edges. 


HREE FAIRY PRINCESSES. Old Stories told Anew. 
By cams KEABRY, and realised in colours by Caroline Paterson. Brilliant binding, 


Small 4to. 
fe OGRE: a Story for Children. A Child’s Phantasy 
Musician and his Music, By May CUNNINGTON. With numerous Illus- 
ted boards, medium 8vo, Is, 


GievEN J UVENILE PLAYS for CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
pel) little Comedies designed for Little Folks. By George Futter. Grey cloth, 


ROBERT BURNS. An Anniversary Poem, read before the 


fi GOLDEN GOSPEL; being the Gospel According to 
St.John. Printed in letters of gold, and enri with Fg 1 borders and trontis- 

piece after Thorwalsden. With an Ln troduction by the Rev. J. R. Macpurr. DD. Author 
or Bible Forget-me-Nots.” Small 4 


of LIGHT. A Text-book for Morning and 
the Author of “ Bible Forget-me-Nots."” The texts illastrated by means of 
star-lit Views in silver and colours. Square 32mo. cloth, Is. ; French morocco, 2s. 
By the 


SPEED a Bible Text-book for Everybody. 
Author of “ Bible Forget-me-Nots.” Profusely adorned with artistic 
es Fiowers in the natural colour. a= texts printed in gold. Square 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Pocock morocco, 2s. ; calf inlaid and gilt, 


CHRISTIAN NAMES, and WHAT THEY MEAN: a Birth- 
Book anew Plan. 25 familiar Christian names arranged as headings 
wth slow for autora Printed in gold and Dive, ‘Cloth gilt 
edges, 38. 6d. ; French moroccy, gilt edges, 5s. 
MARCUS WARD & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON, BELFAST, AND 


NEW YORK. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GEN. GRANT. 


Printed from the MSS. handed to his Publishers before his death. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. of about 1,200 pages, with over 50 Maps, &c., cloth extra, 28s. 
Volume II. in —, Subscriptions and orders can be received only 
for the Complete W 
“ The book has been look: Siedaitneneds anxiety which falls to the share of few of 
the greatest works of literature...... Ge Grant's autobi is among the rere works 
which combine historic value with the keenest personal interest. He writes with the calmness 
ofa man who can afford to let events speak for themselves and for him, He is never dull and 
never sensational 7ume. 


Be 
Grant’ fi of readers, for. from 
General Grant's autobiography cannot fail to have a wide a apart 


the fact that the writer tells a wondrous y ts certain to have a good to say sy which 
listening to." 


smailer ones, cloth extra, 42s. 


THE CONGO, “and the Founding of its Free 


State: a of Work and Exploration. By Henry M. Stantey, Author 
of “Through the Dark Continent,” “ How I Found Livingstone,” &c. 


“ Mr. Stanley's book is at once a anda ly history of the most romantic 
andertaking our generation has known.”— Daily Telegraph. - 
An Indispensable Reference Book for Public Libraries, Literary Workers, and 


Booksellers, 
INITIALS and PSEUDONYMS: a Dic- 


tionary of iawne Disguises. Compiled by the Rev. WILLIAM CosHNG, of 
Cambridge, Mass., for some years an assistant in the Harvard University 
Library, who in the pre of this volume has had access to its vast re- 
sources. 

The work consists of two 


wo parts :— 
I. An Index of about 12,000 Initials and Pseudonyms, a!phabetically 


arranged. 
Il. About 7,000 real Names of Authors answering to the Pseudonyms, with 
brief notices—date of the writer's birth and death, &c. 
The volume contains 600 pp. royal octavo, in substantial cloth binding, 
printed on paper, 21s, 


UTIFUL ‘CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


THE LAST LEAF: a Poem. By OLIver 


WENDELL Houmes, with the history of the Poem bythe Author. With 23 
full-page Phototypes in different tints, and 32 full-page Pen-and-ink 
Drawings from Designs by F. Hopkinson Smith and George Wharton 
Edwards. Printed on plate paper, measuring eight and turee quarters by 
twelve and a balfinches. Bound in an attractive style, with Cover designed 
by Mr. Edwards, 4to, £2 2s. 


NORTH BORNEO : "Explorations and Adven- 


tures on the Equator. By thelate Frank Hatton Fellow of the Chemical 
Society and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry of London ; Scientific 
Explorer in the service of the British North Borneo Company and Govern- 
ment of Sabah, &c. With a Biographical Sketch by JoserpH Harton. 
Illustrations and a Map. 


PROTESTANTS from FRANCE in their 


ENGLISH HOME. By 8S. W. Kerasnaw, M.A., F.S.A. With several Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Vol. X. June to November, 1885. Containing Original end Complete Stories, 
Articles, Poems, &c.,and very numerous charmingly engraved Woodcuts. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


MUSTARD LEAVES; | or, a Glimpse of 


London Society. By D. T. 8. Small post Bro. cloth, 3s. 64. 


NEW WORK BY WILL CARLETON, AUTHOR OF “FARM BALLADS,” 
“FARM LEGENDS,” “ FARM FESTIVALS ” (1s, each, paper boards ; Three 
Vols. in One, cloth, 3s. 6d.) 

CITY BALLADS. With Numerous Full- 

ime Smal'er Woodcut Ilustrations. Small 4to. cloth extra, giit edges, 
NEW NOVEL NOW READY AT THE LIBPARIES. 


MARGARET GRANTLEY. By Miss L. 


2 vols, crown 8yo. 


MARVELS of ANIMAL LIFE. By Cuantes 


Freperick HoLpger. Large crown 8vo, with 31 Illustrations, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
*,* One of the most curious and entertaining books ever written in the field of 
natural history. 


INDIGENOUS FLOWERS of the HAWAIIAN 


ISLANDS. Forty-four Plates _ in Water-Colours, and described by 
Mrs. Frances SINCLAIR, Jun, » Imperial fe folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s, 6u, 


demy 8vo., with Steel Portrai Portrait, &c, 


THE LIFE and SPEECHES of “Mr. JOSEPH 


COWEN, M.P. With Steel Portrait and View of Stella Hall, from Photo- 
graphs taken expressly for this —— By Major Jonrs, U.S. Consul for 
Wi The Collection embraces all Mr. ces all Mr. Cowen’ ‘8 great speeches. 


THE UIFE and LETTERS of JOHN BROWN, 


Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. Edited by F. B. @axpoax. 
Demy Svc. with Portraits, cloth extra, 123s. 6d. 


THE LAST DAYS of the CONSULATE. 


From the French of M. Faurtet, Member of the my 4 of France, end 
Secretary to the Academy of Inscriptions, sth In troduction, by 
M, L, LALANNE, crown 8yo. cloth, 10s, 6d, 


THE SCIENCE of DRESS in THEORY and 


PRACTICE. By Apa 8S. Bat.ty, Lecturer to the National Health Socicty, 
&c, Crowz 8vo, with numerous Ilustrations, cloth, és. 


NOW READY, aT AND NEWSAGENTS, AND AT 
HE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


CONTAINING : 

BY PICTURES BY 
W. D. HOWELLS 
GEO H R.A E A. ABBEY 
BRANVER MATTUEWS. REINHART. 

A 
GEO H, BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, CALDERON, 

A FARCE BY FREDERIC DIELMAN. 
W. D. HOWELLS, . T, SMEDLEY, 

PAPERS BY POEMS BY 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
PHILIPPE BURTY. EDWIN ARNOLD, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. BLACK MORE, 
HAMILTON GIBSON. WibLiaM BLACK 

HENRY DYKE, Jun. P. CRANCH. 


FIFTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS (many Full-page on Plate Paper), SIXTEEN 
TORIES, ARTICLES, and POEMS. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Annual Subscription, 15s. including postage. 
Half-yearly Volumes, December to aie 6 and ay to November, neatly bound 
in 
SPECIAL HATURES FOR 1886. 
With the charming CHRISTMAS NUMBER, December 1885, commences the 


NEW VOLUME, rm | the Publishers respectfully invite at« ention to some of the 
leading attractions for the New Year, detailed in the following :— 


A NEW EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘The bos dof an Ms. Howells by which all the 
new writings that author. novels short B.S, deseri ve sketc 
pieces—wili be at dis, lt the beginning of 1886. Mr. Howells is also 


hav are t - correspon’ hich Editor's 
Easy Chair” has to society. ‘The now departanent will be otyled the Rditor’s Study.” 


SERIAL FICTION. 

The two novels now in n course of publication —Miss Woolson's “ East Angels,” and Mr. 
Howells's Indian Summer "'—easily take Go place in serial fiction. 
wili run through several numbers, pA upon t b 
from Mrs. Dinah Maria Craik, author of * Halifax, Gientloman,” and R.D Blackmore, 
author of “Lorna Doone."’ The scene of Mr. yy new novel, ne 

rur me apoieonic wars, 
be entitled nota ta Love Story 


A OVEL SERIES 
quest will be the publication of a series uf papers, 
shape of a story, and depicting characteristic features of American 
pos written by Charles Dudiey Warner, and iliustraved by C. 5. Reinhart, 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
The series of payers on “* Great American Industries” wil! be continued, under 
the general charge of Mr. R. R. Bowker. They will comprise ‘‘ A Lampful of Oil,” 
——_ ~ Cotton, Wool, Iron, and other staple products, each artistically 


PAPERS ON ART SUBJECTS. 
In a Series of Illustrated Papers, the result of a recent extended tour of observation, Mr. 
Russell Sturgis wili consider several of the important cities of Europe oe with reference to the 
most notabie and significant art treasures peculiar to each, and es; ay een pe A, oe 
on art su jects to ap r durin, year m meantio: w ery 
in and its Mosaics” * The a Movement in New York,” by George 
Parsons Lathrop; an interesting article on “Our Artist Contributors,” by Ww. Matas; 
and contributions by Dr. Charles Waldsein, 


TURAL BISTORY. 


NA 
A on Orehids, b; W. Burbi illustrated William 
Ham Gibeon and Alfred fred Parsons, “Satterthwaite ie wil contribute tea entitied 


ustrated oy 


and their . W. T. Greene anethe 
by Lydon. Other studies in fetural be 
james C. 


SEVERAL OTHER INTERESTING 
LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 
She Stoops to Conauer 


Mr. E. A. Abbey will continue his of illustrations for 
Mr. Alired Parsons will “ Sketch the Avon:” paper wil 

The Navies of Ex Euro nh Edward Reed; Madame Adam contribute “Sonsenal 
recollections 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE reene. 
Vol. I. with 12 Coloured Plates, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. A charming ior 
Boye and Girls. Fully Illustrated. Weekly, 1d.; Monthly, Coloured 


A NEW STORY BY MISS L. M, ALCOTT, AUTHORESS OF 
LITTLE WOMEN,” “ LITTLE MEN,” &e. 


LULU’S LIBRARY. Crown 8vo. with Ilustrations, cloth, 


— NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 

I. THE VANISHED DIAMOND. Square crown Syo. with 
48 Full page Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Ir. THE ARCHIPELAGO on FIRE. Square crown 8vyo. 
with 48 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE KING of the TIGERS. By Louis Rovsseter, Author 
of * The Drummer Boy ” Small post Svo. with pamerous Illustrations, 
plain edges, 5a. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

“ A brilliant bunting story, abounding ‘with fresh and stirring ircidents,”—Daily Chronicle. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. 
ANIMAL STORIES, OLD and NEW. Told in Pictures and 

Prose. By Haralson Were. Fifty-Six Coloured and Plain Pages of 


trations, 4to. fancy boards, 5s. 
“This book, with its beautiful eoloured draw’ from a ———¥ hand, will give delight to 


thousands of Engli ish boys and girls.""— Western Daily Mercur; 

THE VOYAGE of the “AURORA.” By H, Cottinewoop, 
_— of “‘ Under the Meteor Flag.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, plain edges, 

3 gilt edges, 6s. 

THE MASTER of RALSTON. By Mavup Jeanne Franc, 
Auther of “ Marion,” “No Longer a Child,” &c, Small 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 4s. 

ERIC and ETHEL. A Fairy Tale. By Francis Francis. 
With several l)lustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

THE KEY-HOLE COUNTRY: a Story about Things you 
would certainly see if you went through the Key-hole. By Ggativos 
Jenpox. Crown $vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

“ *Key-holeCountry ’ is orginal and entertaining.” —Morning Post. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 5,.1885. 


THE DAWN of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY in ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times. BY JoHN ASHTON, 
uthor of “Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century,” “Social Life in the 

of Queen Anne,” &c. With 108 Illustrations, drawn by the Author 
ay Engravings by Gillray, Rowlandson, and others. 2 vols. 


A USEFUL BRIDAL GIFT. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 


Being @ Handbook to Marriage. By A GRADUATE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Matrimony. Square imperial 1émo. cloth elegant, 6s, 

FINE EDITION of the above work, bound in ornamental cloth bindings, 
viz. white vellam, silver or gold cloths, extra gilt bevelled boards, and gilt 
edges, in box, suitable for presentation, pai ae 

“If wholesome advice you 


recommend this book tha of wedding presents. It is acom- 
handbook to an earthi id its auth: of Matri- 

plete or may be regarded asthe Murray 


novel...,....«The new guide metrimenial felicity.” ~Standard. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE BACHELOR VICAR of NEWFORTH. 


By Mrs. A. Harcourt Rog, Author of “A Friend in Ten Thousand” &c. 
vols, crown 8vo, 
lish 
Eng Morning Post. 


JEPHTHAH’S a Novel. 


JANE hepa Author of “ The Gregors: a Cornish Story.” Ba 
crown 
There two distinct merits in the novel........ 
ond novel...... real originality of plot and a lucid 


saw VOLUMES OF STORIES. 


TALES in the SPEECH-HOUSE. By 


CHartes Grinprop, Author of “Plays from Ly History,” “ The 
Stranger’s Story,” &c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 6s, 
“ Six cleverly conceived stories." —Church of England Temperance Chronicle. 


THE QUEEN of the ARENA; and other 
Stories. By Stewaxr Hanniso%. Crown with 5 Illustrations by Small 


“ A series of exqui: site stories.” '—Scotsma 
One and all ¢ 3 Gasette. 


NEW 4s. 6d. NOVELS. 


THE LAST MEETING: a Story. By 


A LOST SON. By Mary Linsxut, Author 


of “ Hagar” &. 4s, 64. 
“ The book's doctrine is wholesome, and its religion free from any trace of cant.”” 
Spectator. 


THE SHELLEY BIRTHDAY BOOK and 


CALENDAR ; being a Selection from the Writings of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by J. RB. Tori. Portrait of Shelley. Crown 16mo. cloth, bevelled 


boards, edges, 3s. ; . al 16 100 copies’ 


“ This charming little volume.” —Literary World. 


CHARLES WHITEHEAD: a Critical Mono- 


h. By H. T. MACKENZIE BELL, Author of “ Verses of Varied Life,” &c. 
eap and Popular Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Li won Mack: Bell’s sketch tly, be wel fe 
Rosset and Christopher North while one of his novels ssianilar feeling in Dickens.” 
Catalogues post free. Any Book sent carriage free on receipt of 
published price in Stamps. " 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


A CHRISTMAS FAGGOT. 


By ALFRED GURNEY, M.A. 
Vicar of St. Barnabas, Pimlico; Author of “The Vision of 
the Eucharist, and other Poems” &c, 
“ Mr. at by evidently been a good deal under the influence of that earlier phase of 
i i nd —which dallied with 
tire visible with spiritual mysteries and sought 
A beautiful book, powerfully and gracefully written."’—John Bull. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO, 


Next week, fep. 8vo. in Whatman-paper cover, 1s, 


THE PLEASURES, DANGERS, and USES 


of DESULTORY READING. By the Barl of IppESLEIGH, An Address 
delivered to the Students of the University of Edinburgh, on November 3, 


1885. 
*,* A few copies have been printed on hand-made paper, and “ clothed in 
white and redde,” price 2s. 6d. F 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


EFFIE and HER STRANGE ACQUAINT- 


ANCES: a very Curious Story almost True. By Rev. J. Crorra. With 9 
Plates by Gordon Brown. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
RY ae since ‘Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming 


™ After reading this delightful book ourselves we subjected it to the ritieism of a little book- 


By the same Author. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS; being Allegories 


and Sermons for Children. With Frontispiece, fancy y & 2s. 6d. 
“ Quite model addresses."’— Guardian. 


CHESTER: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For DECEMBER 1885, 2s. 6d. 
THE IRTERPSSTERS OF GENESIS AND THE INTERPRETERS OF NATURE. 


OUR INSULAR IGNORANCE. By Professor SRELEY. 
HOLDINGS. Hon. Earl NELSON. 


80) ULLER. 
SND NARCOTICS : THEIR USE AND ABUSE. By ForTEscum 


APHY OUGHT TO BE. KRoporgis. 
PREVENTION. the Countess 


URY. 
EW FRENCH ER. By Mons. Yves Guror (Députe). 

TRATEGH OF OF EURKEY. B 

CAPITAL AND THE IMPROV. i OF Lan y His Grace the Duke of 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. DCCCXLII., DECEMBER 1885. 
CONTESTS 
FORTUNE'S WHEEL, Part IX. 
HELEN FAUCIT. 
A VISIT TO TSUSIMA: AN INCIDENT OF RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHAST. 
MERLIN AND KENTIGERN. A Legend of Tweeddale. By J. 8. B. 
THE SCOTS AND ENGLISH BOWMEN. 
REMINISCENCES OF “AN ATTACHS.”"THE PARIS EXHIBITION 
OF 1867-CONVERSATION WITH THIERS, 1869—RIOTS. 
THE CRACK OF DOOM. Part V. 
THE GREAT BRITAIN INDUSTRIAL COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHMENTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


For DECEMBER : 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. By the Dean of WELLS. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. By Professor Sayce. 
THE STORY OF THE BAB. By Mary F. WILsoN. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
WALTER EDWARDS. 


REASON AND RELIGION. By Principal Farmparry. 
TWO SONGS. By MICHAEL FIELD. 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
BULGARIA AND SERVIA. By E. A. Free 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN. FRANCE. By GabRiEL Moxop. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

1, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. By ProfessorG. T. Stoxes. 

2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


By Rev. W. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, % LUDGATE HILL, E.Cc. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. HATCHARD. 


EVERY GIRL’S MAGAZINE. A Secular 


Monthly Magazine for Girls. Edited by ALicia Amy Monthly, 

price 6d. Annual Subscription, including postage, 6s. ; or Half-Annual, 3s. 6d. 

etre” Stories by Katherine 8. Macquoid and the Author of ‘ ‘The Atelier 


THAT CHILD. By the Author of “The 


Atelier du Lys,” “ Mdlle. Mori,” &c, Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 


Svo. 3s. 6d. 
KIRKE’S MILL; and other Stories. By Mrs. 


O’Reitty, Author of “ Phabe's Fortune” &c. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE LION BATTALION; and other Stories. 


By Mary E. With by Alice M. Chambers. Small 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


stories entitle'the author toa omens wet children. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME 


for 1885. Edited by H. K.F. Garry. Containing Mrs. Ewing's last work, 
“Letters from a Little Garden”; a Memoir of Mrs. Ewing, a her Sister, 
H. K. F. Garry, illustrated with an Autotype Portrait ; a Serial Tale by the 
Author of “The Atelier du Lys”; “A Strange Company,” by KATHERINE 8. 
Macquoip, &c. Square 8vo, 7a, 6d. 


SPIN and PODGIE. By Ismay Tuorn, Author 


of “ Pinafore Days” &c. Square crown 8yo. Illustrated by T. Pym, 2s. 6d. 


AMONG the CARBONARI: the Adventures 


A Book for Boys. By Gracr 
STEBBING. Small 8vo. Illustrated, 3s, 6d. al 


FROM CROWN to CROWN: a Tale of the 


the “The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,” 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ready, fep. 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ANNIE’S STORY: a Poem. By S. Setovs. 
“Dan thls little book the simple yet pathetic story of woman's heart is told in verse. 


Annie Burnley, young and love! 
? Kithough he hie name Philip May, 


His 
The lines...... have « musical and grace(ul rhy thin This little book is ingenious in concep- 


poe to be called poetry. Gleams of satire, con- 
“ ve the ave: rves 
sistent grace of lift the litle volume out of the ruck, and should it 


ua for to-day's poetry, unless it be by a Tennyson,a Browning, or a 


LONDON : GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO. AND SIMPKIN & CO, 


‘London ; EDWARD JoNEs, 77 Queen Street, B.C. 766 
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The Saturday Review: 


L. REEVE & COS NEW WORKS. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT in the LIFE of a 


COUNTRY wanes. By the Rev. G.C. Goes. Crown 8vo. with numerous Wood | 
Engravings from Sketches by the Author, 7s. : Pai 
“ Useful rtai hi doubt these * Collection: 

Brant intelligent youth with a turn for natural history we do not know.” — Yorkshire G 
BRITISH ZOOPHYTES ; including the Hydroida, Actinozoa, 

and Polyzoa, found in Britain, Ireland, and the By AgTuur 
8. PENNINGTON, F.L.S., . Crown'8vo. with 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
RHOPALOCERA DESCRIPTA ET DELINEATA. 


{THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. Deseribed and Figured 
by H. C. 2 vols, super-royal 8vo. with 82 Coloured Plates, contain- 
“We can heartily congratulate author on the production of a very useful and meri- 


work.” — Entomologist. 
JHE LEPIDOPTERA of CEYLON, FrEpERIC Moore, 

F.Z.8..e. Medium étg. Part XI.,3is. 6d. Vol. I with 71 B Colowred Plates, Vol. IT. with 
72 Coloured Plates, to Subscribers, £6 103. ; to Non-Subse: 


JHE WORKS of SHOSHEE CHUNDER DUTT. Second 


Series. Vols. I to III. 5s. each 

Contains :—A Poems—Realities of Indian Life, illustra- 
Indian History. 

To be com 


Vision of Sumeru, and other 

tive of Indian Life, Manners, and Cus: toms— Tales from TA 
First Series, containi with Nature— Ancient World_The 
Modern World— odie, ‘ast and Present-The Great Wars—Wild Tribes— 
Taxation—Statute Book—Opium Ielice and its Results, &c. Complete in 6 vols. 30s. 
New Vol. XLL., 1885, 72 Coloured Plates, 42s, 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. nest and Descriptions of 
N Rare Plants. By Sir J. D. C.8.1., Bi, F.R.S., &c. Third 
Series. Vols. I L XL. each 428. Published Six Plates, 3s. 6d. coloured. 
Annual Subscription. 42s. 

*e* A COMPLETE SET of this scarce and valuable work from the commencement in 

1737 to the present time may now be had. 


CROWN SERIES OF NATURAL HISTORY HANDBOOKS. 
Each subject is treated ina popular yet scientific manner suitable for both students and 


amateurs. 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F., BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. 
STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Piaize, Ms, STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH BUTYERFLIES and | The EDIBLE MOLLUSCA | of 


GREAT ye and IRELAND. 
By H. 16 Including the O Mussel, Cockle, 


loured Piates, 10s. Scallop, Periwinkie. and 

m. 

pRITISH BEETLES. By E. C.| muck 
Rye. 16 Coloured P enlarged, 12 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS S of 
C. P. F.L.S. Revised 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 
BRITISH GRASSES. By M. 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By 6.0. 
Gray. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH 
FLORA. By BeyTuHam, F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the Barr 


Coloured Plates 0s. 6d. Wie SMITH. Forming an Tllustrated 
BRITISH BEES. and Flora. 1.308 Wood En- 
SHUCKARD. 16 Coloured los. > 


L. REEVE & CO., 5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH 


Are Publishing this Winter the following 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Gilt edges and bevelled boards, 6s. 
MASTER of HIS FATE: a Tale of Swedish Schoolboy Life. 
A. BuancHe. Translated by the Rev. M, R. Barnnarp. With 8 

tions by, A. Foord Hughes. 
of interest.""—Literary World. 

lied boards and gilt edges, 5s. each 

WHO WAS PHILIP? By the Rev. H. C, ADAMS, Tilustrated 


w. 
8s of school life, eee 


of Spe and Dramatic N 
Jngenuity is , and the tone of the story is excel- 
lent.""— Moonshine. 


DAYS AT O TATREREADTH ESCAPES. 

E DA 

ST MYSTERY OF BEACHY GRANGE, | WHO DID IT? 

A SOLDIER BORN;; or, the Adventures of a Subaltern in the 
Crimea and Indian Mutiny. By J. Percy Groves, late 27th Inniskillings, 
Author of “ From Cadet to Captain.” Illustrated by, Alfred Seaste, 

boy ean ask more in the way of reading than this,’’"_Literary World. 
bed g and not to boys alone, but to young ond 
Whitehall Review. 


THE, BRINY DEEP; or, Olden Times in the Merchant Service. 
By Captain Tom. With ee om Pictures by Captain W. W. Pony st 
“ Captain Tom a LF for ong should 
Be young folks.""—J Dramatic Ni 
capital story of days in Morning Post. 
THE ORUISE of the “THESEUS.” By Kyicur. 
Eight Illustrations by Frank Feller. 


“ A really lively book, written with spirit and vivacity.”—Literary World. 
yarn tor bays, and net Boss. 


Tilustrated, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. each. 
THROUGH a REFINER'S FIRE. By Exzanor Hormes. 
“ A story for girls that cannot fail to favourably impress the reader.""—Literary World. 
A GENEROUS FRIENDSHIP; or, the Happenings of a New 
England 


ummer. 
A BUNCH of THERFOF. 
By pum S om Author of “ A Nook in the Apennines” &c, Illustrated 


by C. 
ited by child: "— Me 
TWO STORIES TWO. STELLA AUST: 


“ “ &e. 
Gilt bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. each. 
HUGH'S SAORIFICE, By Marryat Norris, daughter 
late Captain Marryat. ith 14 Illustrations by Harry Furniss, 


FEARLESS FRANK; or, the Captain’s Children. Cas Mary 
ok GELLIE, of A Gem of an Aupt” &c, by A. 
—IUustrated Spo: and Dramatic 


A pleasing story oung children.” 
TRUE STORIES. ‘of the REIGN of QUEEN a 


Svo. cloth, 2s. 
THE ae of ULYSSES and his MER ; or, Tales ond 
Adventures from the Odyssey. By ©. M, B. With 7 Illustrations by 


Priolo. 
“ Mrs. Bell's stories seem to us to possess much of the merit oie of Chsstes Lamsh’e version of the 


Advepteses of Ul They make a book 
— hey gift- of the best 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER ‘OF 8ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE of PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


“The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT,” 
by LESLIE STEPHEN, is now 
ready. Large crown 8vo. with 
2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


COMPLETION OF THE “STANDARD EDITION” 
OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Now ready, with 182 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR, 
large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO “PUN 
(Not previously Reprinted). 
THE “STANDARD EDITION” OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In 26 vols. large 8vo. each 10s, 6d, 


Which is completed by the publication of this volume, has been 
printed from new type, on fine paper; it contains 
two volumes of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS; 
And, with te exception of the Edition de Lure, it is the largest 
and handsomest edition that has been published, 


Just published, with an Introduction by J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 
and a Portrait, demy 4to. 21s, 


A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE 
IN THE YEAR 1840. 
Illustrated with several hundred Sketches by the Author. 


*,* The Journal has been reproduced in facsimile, and is printed on fine paper. It is 
handsomely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant gift-book. 


NEW WORK BY MISS THACKERAY (MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
Ready this day, complete in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray 


(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN” &c. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 


By tbe Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO,, 15 WATERLOO PLACE 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Vioter Fang, 


Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures of a Savage” &c. 3 vols, 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG. By 


PAMELA SyEyD, Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter.” 2 vols, 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. By Jouy 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia ” &. 3 vols. 


FAIR KATHERINE. By Danrtey Date, 
THE | BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


DurrIBip, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epwa Ly 


Author of “ Donovan,” “We Two,” &c. NEW and CHEAP EDITION, 
1 vol. crown S8vo. 6s, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


(THE CHARITIES REGISTER ana DIGEST: Local, 
A book of the ka tor the métropel 
char 
ul and other the relief of the poor: ‘trendy, benefit, benevolent, 
societies, savings-banks, &c., with an introduction on ‘ Llow to heip Cases of Distress 9 
The volume contains a of information ly never before included in a com- 
of this sort.” —Daily 
The introduction is a Tittle of information.” Church Times. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row, E.C, Cuanity Ong 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT THE RED GLOVE. 


By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Author of “Patty,” “Louisa,” &e. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COWARD and COQUELTE. By the Author 


of “ The Parish of Hilby.” Crown 8vo. 6s, [This day. 


FROM the SILENT PAST. By Mrs. Herzert 


MARTIN. 2 vols. crown 21s. (Just ready. 
MR. T. P. OCONNOR’S NEW BOOK. 
GLADSTONE’S HOUSE of COMMONS. 


hy hey P. O'Connor, M.P., Author of “The Life of Lord Beaconsfield” 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 


“ The Christmas story for eighteen eighty-five.”—Lady's Pictorial. 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL: an Original Christmas 


oe. By B. L. Farsgon. With 23 Ilastrations by Gordon Browne. In 


Illustrated Cover, 


“ Mr. sedeiat 's strange little book will touch some and mystify many more ; but all 
will agree that it is one of the saddest Christmas tales pporte ent have ever re A touching 
story, too, as the author = it. and one that leaves a strong impression upon the reader's 
mind,”"—St. James's Gaz: 


ond os 
to our 


ROBERTSON of BRIGHTON. With some 
Notices of his Times and Contemporaries. By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, 
B.A. Post 8vo. 9s. (Just ready. 


ROYALTY RESTORED ; or, London under 
Charles the Second. By J. FirzGkraLp MoLioy. 2 vols, 25s, 


the moat important work et achiev many 
vivacity."—Daily 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: the Life and 
Times of Richard the Third, By ALPRED O. Lros, F.C.H.S. 2 vols. 30s. 


-* A welcome to the of and characters 
conte iy of an epoch which will form subjects 


A NEW WORK OF TRAVEL IN JAPAN. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and LEGEND: 


a Visit to the Empire of the Rising Sun. ” From the French f Ma 
Duparp. By WILLIAM Conn. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


THREE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
LORD VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. B 


Masset Cotiys, Author of “The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw” &c. 3 


most in story Miss Collins has written. 
narrative lively.” Vanity Fair. ‘The plot fo ingenious and the 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By F. E. M. 


Nomxy, Author of “Dive Varcoe” &c, 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By M. W. 


Paxton. 3 vols. 


jing advanci: 
conclu ing by and artis We have ond 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
FOLK and FAIRY TALES. By Mrs. Burton 


Ha With 24 Illustrations by Walter 
by In specially designed 


EVE at the WHEEL: a Story of Three 


Hundred Virgins. By MANVILLE Fexy. Handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. ; or Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. sg 
“ As entertaining as well as exciting in some parts as could be desired.” — Queen. 


THE NEW RIVER: a Romance of the Days 


of Hugh ton. By the Author of “The Hovellers of Deal.” 
specially designed Case, coloured edges, 4s. 6d. 

‘There are graphic of the aspect of London and the manners tants 
lorning Post. 


SONGS from the NOVELISTS ; from Elizabeth 


to Victoria. Edited by W. DAvENPorT ‘Apaus. Printed in brown ink, on 
— paper, bound in illuminated parchment, rough edges, rilt 


“ A splendid book,”—Life. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE LIKENESS: of CHRIST. Being an Inquiry into the 
Verisimilitude of the received Likeness of Our Blessed Lord. By the late 
Tuomas Hrapy. Xdited by WYKE F.S.A. 4to, with 12 Full-page 
Facsimile Plates in Colours and and 39 Engravings on Wood, and 84 
pages of text. (Jn preparation, 


PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 
(Tbe). With Pictures by Jonn Everetr MILvais, R.A, Prioted in Red and 
Black on fine paper. 4to. canvas boards, 33. 6d. ; cloth boards, 5s. 


HISTORIES. 


[This tel ry Diocese in England and W: will 


ei They contain much valuable information........ Their contents should be found useful by 
BATH and WELLS. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fep. 8vo. with 
Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Eleven other Volumes of this Series have been already published. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, each 1s. 


THE BRITISH CITIZEN; his Rights and Privileges. A 
Short History. By J. THoroLp Rogers, M 
Should be 


“This new volume of the People's is clever. 
ve reading to a boy, and at tne same time instructive toan adult.” —A thenmeum, 


Kight other Volumes of this Series have been already published. 


NATURE and HER SERY AX TS. By Taropors Woop, 
Author of “Our Insect Allies” &c. Large post 8vo. with numerous Wood- 
cuts, cloth boards, 5s. 


LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. By 
the late Mrs. Lilustrated by Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to. paper 


JULIANA HORATIA EWING and HER BOOKS. By 
Horatia K. F. Gatry. With a Portrait by George Reid, F.S.A. Illustrated 
by Facsimiles from Mrs, Ewing's ~~ he and a Cover designed by Randolph 
Caldecott. Small 4to. paper boards, Is. 


THE CHILD'S PICTORIAL. Vol., Ma: ay to December, 1885, 
Small 4to. oraamental paper boards, 1s. 6d. : clot 
The chief contributors include Mrs. Molesworth, Mee Macquoid, Mrs, 
Sitwell, Miss Bramston, Rev. J. G. Wood, &c. The Illustratious are by 
J. W. Morgan, Esq., Gordon Browne, Esq., and other known artists. 


« printing. of the pictures is very good. ont the wolthe nursery of the 
Jumes's Gazette. 

AFRICA, SEEN THROUGH its EXPLORERS. By C. H. 

EDEN, Eeq., Author of “ Australia’s Heroes” &c. Crown 8vo. with Map and 


lllustrations, 5s. 
CHINA. A. Professor Ropert K. Dovetas, of the British 
4 och 80, 
FROZEN ASIA: a Sketch of Modern Siberia. By C. H. Eps, 
F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 5s, 
RUSSIA, PAST and PRESENT. Adapted from the German 
of Lankenau and Oéinitz. By Mrs. CuEsTer. Post 8vo. with map, cloth 


boards, 5s. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
4  _tenamaaes Post Svo. with Map and Engravings, cloth boards, 


stiles and JERUSALEM; or, Scenes from Bible Lands. Con- 
including a Panoramic View phic Views of BR mantionee in the Bible, 
the W. M.A. Cloth, bevelled ip 


SCENES in the EAST. Consisting of 12 Coloured Photo- 

ble, beautifully executed. With 
4to cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 


CHRISTIANS UNDER the CRESCENT in ASIA. By the 
Rev. oo L, Currs, B.A. Post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth 


8vo. ‘with Map, 


LAND of ISRAEL (The): a Journal of Travels in Palestine, 
undertaken wi Reference to its Physical Character. By the Rev. 
Canon eee ‘ourth Edition, revised. — post 8vo. with 2 Maps, 
4 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


J RWISH NATION (A History of the), from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By the late E. H. PALMER, mn, Esa. 
with Map of Palestine and numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 4 


NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. By the Rev. Canon 
TRISTRAM, ost Svo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 7s. 6d, 


NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES ; their Structure, 
Economic Uses, and By the late Paaxk BuosLaxp. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5s. 


BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS; being a Popular 
OHNS, Post 8v0. 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. Pratt. 16mo. 
72 Coloured Plates, cloth boards, 6s. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, S.W. 
BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 
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Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
— 
| 
“ It has merits quite beyond its pathos, and the power to present realistic, though not too | Bd 
. shocking, episodes of sordid life or horror is not the least of them. A couple of the char| | 
. too, are drawn with that happy touch which belongs oftener to sketches than pictures || 
. originality saturates it from cover to cover, we have not said too much to commend 
| 
——-- By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Eigh' Post 
cloth boards, 4s. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


THE NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
“Truly a national work.”—Spectator. 


Just ready, 12s, 6d. 
Parr II, ANT—BATTEN (pp. viii. 852-704) of 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, | 


On Historical Principles. 
FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED sY THE 
PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Edited by JAMES A, H. MURRAY, LL.D. 
Sometime President of the Philological Society. 
With the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 
*,* The origival Staff of the Dictionary has been greatly enlarged, and its head- 
arters have been removed to Oxford. The Delegates confidently hope that, under 


quarters paren Seg me it will be found possible to issue the succeeding Parts at 
of Six Mouths only. The work will be complete in Twenty-four Parts. 


of thelr his coadjutors conch: 
ae dis and wish thy them its usiomet ai fast 


'—Tim 
ier ithe execution of this teat fo mam beggars all eulogy. and proves that the editor of their 
work is entirely t to manipulate mass of materials which has been 
at his disposal by the Society Dr. 


Dictionary 
ps more then | little, in front of the nations which 
have most reason to be proud of their een publied bow = derful 


“ If we say. in one 
Littré, we shall give 4 betier Summary 


“In conclusion, we m 


will bring us 
ewes be found to 


ce for all express general of this unique 


— 
—At 


the 


as they appear.” 
and defini 


part of the Dictionary is, if 


of the second 
possible, even better than the November 1885. 


BY PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


Vols, I. and II. (Vol. I. containing the 


Tutroduction and Translation; Vol. II., Part I. containing the Notes.) 


THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Translated 


into Engli-h, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, and 
Indices. By ‘B. Jo ‘oweEtr, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology of the University of 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
8vo. cloth. 


PLATO. — THE DIALOGUES. 


ym Kew tion, 5 vols. 


The REPUBLIC, separately, 12s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Translated into 


English, with Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 2 vols. 
price 32s. 


Just ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Plates and Maps, 36s. 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 476-553. By 


Taomas Hopekrx, Fellow of University, College, London ; Hon. D.C.L. of 


Durham University. Vol. III. Book IV. 


E OsTROGOTHIC INVASION, 
Book 


Vols. I. and II. a.D. 376-476, with Plates and Maps, 82s. Vol. IV. Vv. 


show thorough He tells his tale admi: is 


a to make it as complete as 


ble. 
kin has story to tell, which is inal wa. Youn of tan 
‘= it Rome 


history affords........ his account of the @ 
most inteigibig that we have re 
A great work which increases 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY ENGLAED. in its and 
Development, By W. Srunss, D.D. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. £2 8s. 
%g* Also in 3 vols crown 8vo. each 12s. 

“ Has become and is like! Jong to remain 
the standard work ‘on the subjest of which it 


CHARTERS and other 
ILLUS ST RATIONS of ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, from the 
Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 

and Evited by W. Srupss, 
DD. ‘ourth Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“ Beyond the reach of ning 


THE GOVERNANCE of ENG- 
LAND. By Sir Jony ForrTescur, Kt, 

sometime Lord Text with 
Bench. A Revised Ti = 
Introduction, Critical and 
Notes, Glossory, &c., by the 
M. Fellow and Chaviata 
of Corpus Oxford. 8vo. 
half-bound, 12s. 


BLUNTSCHLI'S THEORY of the 


8vo. half- 
bound, 12s. lege. Sew days. 
TYPES OF THEORY. 
ot ow Gales 
~-y 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 
duced for acentury half.” 
Spectator. 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC 

ST. A Popular Illustration of the 
es ot Scientific Criticism, By 
. G. MOULTON, M.A., late Scholar of 


Christ’ liege, Cam U 
cloth, 5s. 


ot history Tt 
ay ile he has spared no 
fasci: 


nating 
is "the moet vivid and 


"Saturday 
in merit as on.’ on.""—Guardian. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY of eo ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
an Historical Basis. By 

M.A. Second Edition, 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 
of the ENGLISH LAN- 
Edition, crown 8vo. eloth, 5s. 6d. 

= larger Dicifonary hasestablished 
Diction. 

we can ly say that:it is 

Review. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the EN- 


thorough 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTES. 
Delivered in Westminster Abbey by the 
Rev. GRANVILLE 


“ Dean Bradley's charming 
“ For the ordi of the Bitle they 
constivute the teat tres true under- 
ing of Ecclesiastes that can be found in 


nglish,” 
C. M. G., Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 30, 1885. 


SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
me of the most ished and 
A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 
“A masterpiece of its kind.” 
SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITE- 
Crown cloth, 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS 
WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


MESSRS, NELSON'S, NEW BOOKS. 


VALUABLE PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 
Completion of the Library and Presentation Edition of 
“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” Division IIT., entitled— 


LEBANON, DAMASCUS, and BEYOND JORDAN. Biblical 
Palestine, Gro. with a? Hiustrations ead Maps, cloth extra, richly gilt 


back, and 
ye published, uniform with the above. 
Division I. SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. Price 2is. 
Division II. CENTRAL PALESTINE and PHCENICIA. Price 2s. 
“.* Each volume is complete in itself, 
Dr. Thomson has tra and r d the scenes which he describes so oo erehlegiiy 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
THE LAND of GREECE. By CO. H. Hanson, Author of “The 
Siege of Troy " xe. &e. Imperial 8vo, with 44 Fine Illustrations, cloth extra, 8s. 
FROM THE TANNERY TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 


STORY of the LIFE of ULYSSES S. GRANT: his Bo hood 
Manhood, Public and Private Life and Services. By 
of “ From Cabin to White House” &c. Post 8vo. 
‘Vignettes, 400 extra, 28. 6d. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE CHILDREN’s TUUR, By M. A. Pavtt, Author of 
Small 4to. with 12 Full-page Lilustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


NEW WORK BY ACHILLES DAUNT. 
WITH PACK and RIFLE in the FAR SOUTH-WEST: 


Adventures in New Arizona, and Central America. ACHILLES 
‘Author of * Frank La “In the Land of the Moose, and the Beave 
“The Three Trappers,” &c,' Crown extra, gilt edges ta. 


New Edition. 
THE MOUNTAIN. By Jures Micwerer, Author of “The 
Bird,” “The Insect,” &¢. Post 6vo, with 17 Illustrations, cloth extra, 4s. 
NEW WORK BY EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN 
WINNING the VICTORY; or, Di Penningtos’s Reward. A 


Tale. By EVELYX EvgRerT-GReex. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BY THE TEACHERS,” ‘*MINE OWN 
DUNALTON;; or, the Story of Jack and his Guardians. BY 


Louisa M. Authorof “ Nelly'’s Teachers,” “ Ada and Gerty,” &c. Post §vo 
cloth extra, 3s. 


FAVOURITE FINELY ATED. With Illustrations by 
ark Stanton, A.K.S Artists. 
8vo. cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL, By Cuartes Wester. 


With 16 Illustrations. 


JUST . AS AM. By Cuartorre Extiorr. With 15 Ilustra- 


THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. By Epuunp Hawitrow 
SEARS. With 15 Illustrations, 
S_* Already issued, uniform with the above, “ Nearer my God to Thee,” “ Rock of Ages.” 


BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOKS. 
Square 3%mo. each richly Illuminated, ribbon style, covers in colours and gold, gilt edges. 
THOUGHTS of HEAVEN, OUR HOME ABOVE. Scripture 
Texts and appropriate Hymns. Beautifully Tiluminated, 1s. 


RI ly M 
THOUGHTS Daily Morning Texts and Morning 


HTS for SUNSET. Daily E Texts and 
THOUG for be ly Evening Tex Evening 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEROISM IN HUMBLE LIFE.” 
SEEKING a COUNTRY ; or, the Home of the he Pilgrims. By 
the Rev. E. N. Hoang, M.A. Post 8vo. with 3i Illustrations, cloth extra, 29.64. 
NEW STORY BY MRS, MARSHALL. 
SALOME; or, “ Let Patience have her Perfect Work.” 
‘A MARSHALL, Author of “ Mrs, Haycock's Chronicles" Post 8vo. 
extra bt. NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 
ARCHIE DIGBY; or, an Eton Boy's Boy's Holidays. Jy, G. E. W., 
Bertram and his Eighth Birthday 6 
NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG 
Each with Illustrati 
AT the PASTOR'S. the ree of The Si Swedish Twins ” 


&c. Royal ismo. cloth 
THANKFUL | REST. Zale. By 5. 8. Swan, As Author 
cloth extra, 


price 1s. 6d. 
»,Who is My Neigh ?B 
THE STORY of the RED CROSS KNIGHT. From "3 
See" By By R.A. ¥. Large fep. 6vo. with 12 Full-page Engra’ cloth 


PROFUSELY 
THE OHILDREN’S TREASURY PICTURES and 
STORIES for 1886. Small 4to. pictorial boards, Is. 
NEW CHROMO-VIEW SERIES OF 
CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR, and BIRTHDAY OARDS. 
Exquisitely printed printed on handsome cards, gilt edges. Fifteen new sorts. Price 6d. each. 
*_* Detailed list on application post free. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS now 
ready. Post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; 
AND NEW YORK. - 769 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S WEW PUBLICATIONS. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 


Just published, 8vo. half parcels 


STANFORD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


| A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION Up cera of Mr. THOROLD ROGERS’ 
t 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-NINE_MAPS, 


With letterpress, containing of Petty Sessional Divisions and 
Unions, Population Tables, and other particulars relating to County Statistics, 
Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. The Maps in- 
clude 23 Physical and ' Statistical Maps, Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, 
aud the smailer Channel Islands, in addition to Maps on a uniform scale of all the 
Counties of England and Wales, and Plans of Towns more than two 
Members coloured to show the New Parliamentary Divisions. 


The TIMES, October 16, 18%5.—“ The new electoral divisions set up by the Redistribution of 
Seats Act, 1885, have for all Parliamentary purposes superseded the ancient and well-known 
county. It is therefore important that the area and contents of these new divisions should 
‘become generally known, and for this purpose the ‘ Parliamentary County Atlas and Hand- 
ook of England and Wales,’ just published by Mr. Stanford, will be found of real service. It is 
Pte handy in form (a — octavo),and the numerous maps are so set in as to be easy 

The very varied........ We have maps of all the Counties of 
por and Wales ona 9 wane with the boundaries and names of the new divisions 
marked and written in red, and further distinguished by various tints of colour. There are, 
besides, plans of towns returning more than two members coloured to show the Parliamentary 
divisions........Accompanying all these maps is a fi dbook of useful 
statistical and other information. ..... Its utility to all who have any interest in public affairs is 
evident. The whole get-up of the volume, binding, letterpress, and maps is worthy of all praise.” 


STANFORD’S LARGE PARLIAMENTARY 


MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, showing the Counties, the Divisions of 
Countiex, and the Boroughs, according to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 
1885. With inset Plans of all Towns having more than two representatives. 
Scale, wr wom miles to an inch; size. 50 by 58 inches. 
Prices :—Four Sheets, 18s. ; per ay on roller, 18s. 9d. 
Mounted in case, 25s.; per ‘post, 25 
On rollers and varnished, 25s. 


STANFORD’S SMALLER PARLIAMEN- 


TARY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES, on the Scale of 25 miles to an inch, 
showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and the Boroughs, with the 
number of members returned by each. 
Size, 22 by 28 inches. 
Prices :—One Sheet, Coloured, 4s. ; per post, packed on roller, 4s. 6d. 


STANFORD'S MAP of the NEW LONDON 


BOROUGHS, according to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. Defining 
in Colours the Boundaries and Sub-Divisions of the New Boroughs, the 
number of Members allotted to each, and the Population. 
One Sheet, ae — 40 by 27 inches ; scale, 2 ——. toa mile. 
:—Sheet, Coloured, 3s.; post free, packed on roller, 3s. 6d, 
To post free, 63. 
On rollers and varnished, 12s. 


STANFORD'S NEW MAP of PART of 


the TURKISH EMPIRE, with Lower Egypt, the New Balkan Provinces, an 
; showing the Boundaries according to the Treaty of Berlin. The 
Map, showing boldly the Turkish Territory from the ‘Adriatic to the Persian 
Gulf, will be found useful in unravelling the intricacies of o Eastern Question. 
It shows 1 A means | of colours the areas and Buigaria, Eastern 
t and Greece, and also the A made in 


Servia, 
the boundaries in 1878 by the Treaty of Berlin. Austria as far west as 


Vienna, the Russian shores of the Black and the Caspian Seas as far north 
as Astrakhan, Palestine, Cyprus, and Egypt as far south as Cairo, with the 
whole length of the Suez Canal, are embraced in the Map. The boundaries 
ofthe Vilayets of Turkey are shown, and Railways and Submarine Telegraphs 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 43 by 31 inches. 
Prices :—Coloured Sheet, 8s. ; post free, pn ht 
Mounted, in cloth case, 12s. 6d. ; post free, 12s. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the STATES 


and PROVINCES of the BALKAN PENINSULA. Showing the Boundaries 
as determined by the Treaty of Berlin. This Map embraces Bosnia and 
Herzegovina on the west, shows the Asiatic iovs of Turkey as far as 
Angora and Koniah on the east, and extends from the Northern Frontier of 
Austria to the Mediterranean. The territorial alterations effected by the 
Treaty of Berlin, or resulting directly therefrom, all of which the Map illus- 
trates, are as follows: the portion of Roumania (Bessarabia) restored to 
Russia—the py allotted Roumania— Bulgaria, alienated from 
‘Turkey and created a -—East created 
@ province with autonomy ‘portion of Turkish territory 
oe to Servia—portion of Turkish territory assigned to 

the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina to be occupied and administered 
by Austro-Hungary—and the portion of Thessaly ceded to Greece. 


(London Atlas Series, 
Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 22 by 26 inches. 
:—Coloured Sheet, 3s. ; post free, packed on roller, 8s. 6d. 
Mounted, in cloth case, 5s.; post free, 5s. 3d. 


A MAP of BURMAH, showing the various 


Routes by which it is proposed to connect China with India and Europe, 
through Burmah, with a view to developing the trade of Eastern Bengal, 
Burmah, and China, with Tables of Distances, &c., by Jounw Ocoitvy Hay, 
F.R.G.8. The Map extends from latitude 28° N. to Jee 8., and from Calcutta 
on the W. to Kianghung on the E. 

Scale, 23 miles to an inch ; size, 27 by 32 inches. 

Prices Coloured sheet, 9. ; post free, packed on roller, 3s, 9d. 

Mounted in cloth case, 53.; post free, 5s. 3d. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


SELECTED NEW BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
THE FINEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Large paper (epecially designed and for this work), 
nest hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 42s. 


| AHISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS 


and GRAPHIC HUMORISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Illustrated vy a large number of Reproductions on Wood 
of scar res, Broadsides, Book Illustrations, &c., by the Cruikshanks, 
Gillray, Banbury, Theodore Crowquill, Bennett, Sandby, 
Thackeray, Doré, Seymour, ‘‘Phiz,” Leech, &c. 


SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES: 


a History of English Labour. By J. E. THoRroLp Rogers, M.P. 1 vol. 

thick =~ 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 

“ One of the most important of economi« books.” 

PR. PALL MALL GA fE.—“ A vast amount of minute information, bearing upon 

ATHEN Nothing welts on Sant he hes co 
onan his own can fail to be A interest ‘to ughtful peuple, but his present book is far 
more entertaining than wi abet ex expec 

THE BOOKSE LER A vivid picture of the agricultural and social life of early English 
times, the condition of the towns, the distribution of wealth through the country.” 


With 8 Zs Tilastrations of rare old Woodcuts from the “ Bagford Ballads,” 
's Collection (Brit. Mus.), &c. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


‘MOON’ LORE. By the Rev. Timorny 


a Introduction—The Man in the Moon—The Woman in the 
Moon—The Hare in the Moon—The Toad in the Moon —Other Moon Myths. 
Moon Worship—Moon as Male Deity—Moon as Worldwide Deity—Moon as 
Water Deity. Moon Superstitions—Lunar Fancies—Lunar Eclipses—Lunar 
Influences— Moon Inhabitation. 

“ This work is a contribution to light and to the light. Though 
monograph, it is also a medley. The first part is mythological and rth me the 
second part is designed to show that and con 

cipal factors in moon idolatry........ treats of lunar superstitions the 
fourth part presents in nuce the present state of the en enigma of the piural.ty of worlds.” 

Extract from Preface. 


Large square 8vo. with 87 Plates, containing over 650 Figures, cloth extra, 


gilt top, lis. 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ENTO- 


“Tt is, in fact, a succinet encycl a of the subject. ain an rspicuous in | 

and profusely be a rare ove indeed ond 

even whose 5 the reader fails to determine without difficulty........ The woodcuts are 

so admirable as almost tocheat the e: eye familiar with the objects presented into the belief 

that it is gazing u the colour which it knows so well........ Advanced entomologists will 
n Mr. Kirby's fine volume as a handy book of reference ; the student will buy itas ao 

excellent introduction to the science and as an absolutely trustworthy 

R. JOSEPH PARKER’S (City Temple) NOVEL, 


WEAVER STEPHEN; or, the Odds and 
Evens in English Religion, is now at an Booksellers’ and Libraries, 7s. 6d. It 
forms a very suitable Present, being of an extremely interesting character, 

FIFTH EDITION 


IND VOLUME OF THE 
containing the 


DYCE’ SHAKESPEARE, 
Comedy of Errors, Much Ado, Love's Som Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Merchant of Venice, and Portrait from the Stratford Monument, is now 
ready at all Booksellers’. To be =; in 10 Monthly Volumes, each 9s., 
on the most scholarly and worthy Library Edition of the Poet's ever 


THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST—MISS WALLIS. 
CHEAP EDITIONS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. Crown 8vo. cloth neat, 6s. 


1. IN TROUBLED TIMES. By A. S. C. 


WALLIS. Fourth Edition. 

men and women of letters."’"— Atheneum, 
This work is is to the sixteenth-century history of Helland very mash whet’ John Inglesant’ 

is to the same period in England."'—Vanity Fai: 

“ Every one must agree that this book is a & remarkable Mterery ppenemenen. It is modest, 
sober, cautious, refined, serious, sensible. Pall Mali 

“This hase Like * Romola,’ it is a on the philosophy and 
the Germans eall Xulter of the time with which it deals." Academy. 


2. ROYAL FAVOUR. By A.5S. C. 


Second Edition. 
It is a remarkable analysis of character and 
motive.’ Guard: 


reat ability. pn of chasactér to vety Gao, 


and the style is fu 
“ This historical is fal thought. It depends on Miss Wallis to 
lorning 


oy the oy | rank among European no Post. 
work of unmistakabie as as rare ‘finish, The personages arc 
delineated Cas that would not have been y of Seott.”’ 


15 Illustra 16s, 
OVER SIBERIAN SNOWS: 2 Narrative of 


a Journey by Sledge over the Snows of European Russia and Siberia, by 
Caravan through Mongolia, across the Gobi Desert and the Great Wall, and 
by Mule Palanquin through China to Pekin. By Vicrok MEIGNAN, 


GLAMOUR. New Novel by WANDERER, 


Author of “ Fair Diana,” “ Across Country,” &c. n 8vo. 8 vols, 
Crown 8vo. with full-page Coloured Plates, 6s. 
WILD LIFE in CANARA and GANJAM. 
“Mr. ting his hunting excursions in the 


ghauts after tiger and yee elk and (cea 
NEW BOOKS BY y 


THE NEW SHIKARI at. our INDIAN 
STATIONS. 


INDIA and “TIGER-HUN TING... 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. ; paper, 2s. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


an Exposition of Modern Socialism. By LAURENCEGRONLUND. Authorized 
— Copyright English Edition, with a New Preface by the Author. 


“F, of the Socialism of the Marx 


and 


Spencer.’’— Contemporary Review. 


LONDON : SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LE BAS & LOWREY, 
PATERNOSIER SQUARE. 770 
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The Soturday: Review. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CABINET EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross, With Portraits and other Illastrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II., with Additional Matter, each 5s. 


Vol. IIL, with Additions. [Shortly. 
“Some additional facts of great ix to the first 
bay of the new Cabinet Edition...... The i 
ume be read wi much interest, as 


Review. 
COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 
Printed from New and ble 
Contents: ADAM BEDE, 2 vols. THE MILL On THE FLoss,2 vols. SILAS 
MARNER—THE LirrepD Jacop,1 vol. Scexes or CLERICAL 
Lirg, 2 vols, Frurx Hout, 2 vols. Romona, 2 vols, MIDDLEMARCH, 3 vols. 
DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols. THE SPANISH Gypsy, 1 vol. JUBAL, AXP OTHER 
Porms, OLD AND NEw,1 vol. ImpREssions oF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 1 vol. 
Essays, 1 vol. Lrrs, 3 vols. 


ate size, ty pe, and paper everything 


Next week will be published 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. Gorpon 


CUMMING, fate of “At Home in 7 te im Cruise in a French 
Man-of-W “Fire Fountains,” 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait of the 
Author ana numerous S02. 


Immediately will be published. 
FROM KORTI to KHARTUM: a Journal 


of the Desert March from Korti to Gubat, and of the attempt to reach 
Khartum in General Gordon's Steamers. By Colone] Sir WILSON, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., R.E., &c., late Deputy a (Intelligence 
Branch), Nile Expedition. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, Bart., 


M.D., D.C.L. Oxon., Professor of Materia Medica in the University ot 
Edinburgh. Eoited by his Sons. Vol. I. AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with 
Portrait, 16s. Vol. II, MEMOIRS. [Shortly. 


BALFOUR PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES, UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
This day is published. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY: a Comparison 


of the my ish and — Answers to Hume. By ANDREW SETH, M.A,, 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the University College South 
and Monmouthshire. Crown S$vo. 5s. 


This day is published, 


ON the ETHICS of NATURALISM. Being 


the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. a M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Examiner in Philosophy in th U 
of Edinburgh, h, Crown 6s. 


This day is published. 


THE LIFE and WORK of SYED AHMED 


KHAN, C.S.I. Lient.-Colonel G. F. I. G 
By RAHAM, B.S.O, 8yo. with 


This day is published. 
THE PRINCIPLES of SINGING: a Practical 


Guide for Vocalists and Teachers. With Course of Vocal Exe 
Author of “On Musical Education and Vouk 


FOUR NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. 


Gerarp, Author of “ Reata,” “ my Neighbour,” &c. 3 

ant Beggar my Neig vols. post 
A fresher, original, more ly engrossing romance ls rarely met with.” 

** The style of narrative is delightful, easy, full of droll remark and humorous ohservation * 

“It is opens the most of "Pall Gazette. 


aters of He: abo 
oa ercul and ve common level of current fiction........The 


OAKS and BIRCHES. By Naszsy, Author of 


“ Only Three Weeks” &c. 8 vols. post 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
“ A really brilliant novel........ thor decided great 
Review. 


AN ILL-REGULATED MIND, By Karuanrive 
Wrtpr, Author of “ A Dreamer.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


tafe to to quate fall of charm.” 
freshness and about thic bee exceedingly 


THEREBY. By Fayr Mapoc. 2 vols. post 


8vo, 17s. 
of fiction which come from oa yon 


novellt whizh are ot ts and the modern 
rearrangemen 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.SECOND PART. 
3 vols. Svo. 36s. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1837 to 1852. 
By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. 
Clerk of the Council. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—FIRST PART. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE IV. 


AND KING WILLIAM IV, 
3 vols, 8vo. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the Duke or Bravurorr, K.G., assiste® 
by ALFRED E.T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the Duxe or Beavrort, K.G., 
and Mowsray Morris. With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, &c. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d, 
FISHING. By H. Cuotmonpetey-Peynett. With Con- 
tributions by the Marquis or Exerer, Hexky R. Francis, M.A. Major Jouw 
. TRAHERNE, G. CaRisTOPHER Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 
Vou I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 58 Iastrations. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland; or, Twenty Years of a Parliamentary — By M. ANTONIN 
LEFEVRE PoNTALIS. Translated from the French by 8. E. and A. STEPHENSON. 
2 vols. Svo. 363. 

«* This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of John de Witt.”—St. James's Gazet'e. 


BUCKLE’S (H. T.) MISCELLANEOUS and 


POSTHUMOUS WORKS. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by Grant 
ALLEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

*,* In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more per- 
manently valuable fragments and notes contained in the three volumes of 
BUCKLE's Miscellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss 
Heien 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated from the German of Professor EpwanD ZELLER 
by S. Frances AtLerne and Evetyy Appotr. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DR. QUAIN’S HARVEIAN ORATION, 


delivered before the Royal College of Physicians, — 19, 1885—" The 
Healing Art in its Historic and Prophetic Aspects.” 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. 


By MicnakEt G. MvLHALL, Fellow of the Statistical a and of the seciety 
of Arts, Author of the “ Dictionary of Statistics,” ‘The Balance-Sheet of the 
World,” &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams. Crown ow 6s. 


HORSE and MAN : their Mutual De ependence 


and Duties. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. Author of “Homes Without 
Hands” &c. ith 49 Anatomical and other Illustrations. Svo. 14s. 
*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE MAXIMS. By the same Author. To be 
hung in Stables, for the use of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4s. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


DARWIN. By Grant Aten. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Allen makes the Darwinian theory perfectly intelligibie to the aren 
y News. 


MARLBOROUGH. By Gezorce Sarrssury. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SHAFTESBURY. Fep.8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. [in the press. 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND 


By the Right Hon. Lord  BRABOURNE, Author of “ Higgiedy- Piggledy,” 
* Whispers from Fairyland,” &c. With 20 Ilustrations by Linley Sambourne. 


Crown 8yvo. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Pxsr’s 


Son. Crown Svo. 6s. 


BONNY BOROUGH. By Mrs. A.D. T. Wurryey, 


Author of “ The Gayworthys” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. lds. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Jutiay Srvureis. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. I4s. 


BY SHORE and SEDGE. By Brer Harte. 


16mo. 1s. 
ons : 1. An Apostle of the Tules—2. Sarah Walker—3, A Ship 
“ The exquisite pathos which constitutes the great charm of Bret Harte's writing 
has never been more apparent than in the first of the three tales of —_— book.” 
orning Post. 


THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


HOME WHIST: an Easy Guide to Correct 


Play, according to the latest Developments. By “ Five or Ciuss” (Richard 
A. ). 16mo, la 


The SEASONS PICTURED in FORTY- 


RIGHT SUN-VIEWS of the BARTH, and Twenty-four Zodiaca! Maps and 
other Drawings. By Ricuarp A. Procron. Demy 4to. 5s, 


STRENGTH and HAPPINESS. By Ricuarp 


A. Proctor, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The STAR PRIMER. By Ricwarp A. 


Procror. Orown 4to, 2s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS LIST. 


NEW BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE COURT of FRANCE in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 1514-1559. B 


CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON, Author of “Old Paris” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Portraits of Anne of Brittany, Louis XIL, 
de Bourbon, Francis I., Charles V., Clémeut Marot, Henry II., Diane de Poitiers, 24s. 
Reprinted from 


OLD “MISCELLANY” DAYS. Stories by Various Authors. 


“ Bentley's Miscellany.” 1 vol. 4to. with 33 Full-page Illustrations on Steel (only once worked nearly fifty years ago) by George Cruikshank, 21s, 


MADAME MOHL and her FRIENDS: a Study of Parisian Society under Louis 


Philippe. By KATHLEEN O'MEARA. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait by Stoddart, 12s. 


THE “SHILLING” INGOLDSBY, being an entirely NEW EDITION of the 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. By the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, 1 vol, demy 8vo. with nearly 50 Illustrations, ls. 


ACROSS the JORDAN: a Record of Recent Exploration in the Holy Land. By 


G. SCHUMACHER, C.E., with Appendices by LAURENCE OLIPHANT and GUY L’ESTRANGE, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with nearly 150 Woodcuts, 6s. 


PASTIME PAPERS: Essays upon Miscellaneous Subjects. By Freperick SaunpErs, 


Author of “ Salad for the Solitary and Social” &c, 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE COACHING AGE. By Sraniey Harris, Author of “Old Coaching Days,” 


1 vol. demy 8vo, with 16 Spirited Full-Page Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgess, 18s. 
By 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. 


JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “ An Old-Fashioned Journey.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 20 Full-page Illustrations engraved by George Pearson, 16s. 


THE CHERSONESE with the GILDING OFF: a Narrative of Six Years’ 


Residence in the Malay Native States. By EMILY INNES, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, 21s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MITRE COURT: a Tale of the Great City. By Mrs. Ripperz, Author of “ George 


Geith of Fen Court” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A WOMAN with a SECRET. By Pavut Cusuine, Author of “ Misogyny and the 


Maiden” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie Epwarpes, Author of “ Ought we to Visit her?” 


“ Archie Lovell,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MASTER of the MINE. By Rozerr Bucuanan, Author of “ God and the Man,” 


“A Child of Nature,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


ANDROMEDA. By Georce Fiemine, Author of “ Vestigia,” “A Nile Novel,” &. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 
the WORLD. By Sir Epwarp Orneasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Twenty-ninth Edition, crown 8vo. with Plans, 6s. 

Alsoa LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1801. By ApotpHe Turers. Translated by 
FPreperick SHosert. 5 vols. demy Svo. with 41 fine “4-7 and Por- 
traits on Steel of the most eminent personages engaged in the olution, 
engraved by W. Greatbach, 36s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amipiz Guutemin. Edited by J. Norman 
Locxyrr, F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition, embodying all 
the latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, with over 200 
Illustrations, 12s. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
pte Popular Edition, with Illustrations, lds. ; or 


“ These most fascinating works on natural history.”"—Morning Post. 


THE SPORTING LIFE of the REV. JOHN 


-Hunting ew Revised Edition, brought 
down to date. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. By the Rev. RicuarD Harris Barwa. 

These world-renowned can be obtained of all Booksellers in Four 
Editions, eminently suitable for Christmas Presents. Each Edition copiously 
Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, and Du Maurier, 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, price Oxe Guivga. 

The CARMINE EDITION, price Hatr-a-Guinga, 

The EDINBURGH EDITION, price Six SHiLuinas, 

The POPULAR EDITION, price Tunee SHILLines AND SIxPENcE, 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Ami 


HomsBert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the 
French by and by W. H. Bares, Assistant- 
Secretary to Geograp Society. trated 207 fine Engravings. 
Royal 4to. handsomely bound, 21s. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. By Frepericx 


Wepmore, Author of “Pastorals of France,” In Two Series, each in 1 vol. 


large crown 8yvo. sold separately, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TONE POETS; being Brief 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. 
By Freperick Sixth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. The only 
Complete Editions. 


IL. The STEVENTON EDITION, cold in Sets only, 6 vols, 63s. 
Il, The POPULAR EDITION, 6 vols. 36s. ; or each vol. separately, 63, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-strect Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCB, 
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